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EARLY ORIENTAL STUDIES IN EUROPE AND THE 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY, 1842-1922: 


NATHANIEL Schmipr 
CoRNei. UnNtvensrry 
a 

IF ANYTHING can satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
President of the American Oriental Society from the annual 
meeting held in Chicago, it must surely be his presence in Jeru- 
salem. The Society has every reason to be grateful for the 
warm interest that has taken Dr. Nies at this time to the Near 
East on a visit coniected with the work of the American Schools 
for Oriental Research in Jerizsalem and Baghdad. As it falls 
to my lot to-preside at this meeting, 1 am mindful of the reso- 
lution. passed in 1905 requesting that the presidential address 
deal with “some phase of the progress and significance of Orj- 
ental studies." The eightieth anniversary of the American 
Oriental Society furnizhes a natural occasion for considering 
some aspects of its work, while the centenary of the Société 
Asiatique, with which our Society has recently established closer 
relations, and of Champollion’s great achievement. renilecs it 
proper to recall certain significant features of the earlier de- 
velopment in Europe of Oriental studies. 

Four score years area brief period in the history of the world; 
yet they form a considerable part of the time during which 
Oriental languages, literature and history have been intensively 
cuitivated in Europe, and almost all the time in which they have 
been serious objects of study in America, Knowledge of the 
Orient among the ancient Greeks and Romans and in the Chris 
tanized empire was circumscribed, vague, and mixed with many 
errors; but what survives in extant works is often of priceless 
value. No amount of epigraphic material could compensate 
us for the loss of classical and patristic literature. “The time 
mity come when we shall have cuneiform inscriptions in the 


* The Presidential Address defivered jin: Chicago, April 10th, 1929: 
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Median language, but even then we shall no doubt prize the 
stories of Herodotus, Ktesias and Xenophon, however contra- 
dictory, ill-informed, and imaginary they may be. How scanty our 
knowledge would be of the Achaemenian Empire were it not 
for these authors, though we now possess a number of precious 
cuneiform texts! Lt is doubtful whether we shall ever have 
any sources for the history of the Battidae in Cyrene more 
complete and trustworthy than the narrative of Herodotus: or 
any native records to take the place of his account of Scythia. 
What would we know today concerning the Carthaginian Re- 
public and its struggles with Rome but for Polybius? The 
annals of Alexander's generals, preserved by Plutarch and Arrian, 
and the report in Megasthenes will always furnish the most 
detailed information concerning an important episode jin the 
history of India. The excerpts of earlier writers in Diodarus, 
Nicolas of Damascus and Trogus; the fragments of Theo- 
phrastus, Manetho, Berosus, Menander of Tyre, Philo of Byblus, 
Hanno, and Hiempsal; the descriptions in Strabo and Pliny: 
the allusions in Livy, and ‘Facitus, Cassius Dio, Herodianus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and the Scriptores Historiae Augustae: 
and the deposits of Oriental thought as well as references to 
historic events and conditions in the Greek and Latin church- 
fathers, are of abiding importance. The light thrown on con- 
temporaneous social life in the Orient by these and many other 
author is invaluable 

It is true that the Greeks and the Romans were nor much 
attracted by the study of Onental languages. H. Steinthal 
concluded his Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen 
und Romere (1863) with the just observation: ‘Die Alten be- 
greifen die Humanitat nur in der Form der Nationalitir, nicht 
universell, Durum bleibt ihnen auch das Wesen der Sprache 
verschlossen, welches so innig mit dem Wesen der Menschheit 
verkniipit ist’ (p. 712). Nevertheless it. would be well to 
have all the evidence collected that reveals even a slight in- 
terest, albeit practical rather than scientific, in the learning of 
foreign tongues. Rolfe’s article “Did Liseus speak Latin?” 
(Classical Journal 7. 126) suggested to H. S. Gehman a series 
of studies," showing that now and then a Greek or Roman learned 
ssn 


« Inderpreters af forvign lenguages among the ancients, w dtedy hosed om 
Greet amd Latin sowrces, Lancaster, Pa. 1914, 
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some “barbarian” language, though more frequently the inter- 
preters were foreigners. It may be added that Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata 1, 15) credits Democritus with a trans- 
lation of the text (probably Aramaic) of the Achiacharus Stele: 
and that Greeks in Babylonia transliterated cuneiform texts 
for the learning of which there scarcely could have been any 
practical motive. The cultivation of Greek and Latin has had 
an immense influence in maintaining the interest in Oriental 
life and assisting in its historic reconstruction within a limited 
field. 

In Mediaeval Europe the Jews continued to cultivare He 
brew and some dialects of the Aramaic; in Spain they arc- 
quired Arabic; Hayyuj, tbn Janah and David Kimbi ap 
plied the principles of grammarians to the study of Hebrew. 
Arabic works found Jewish translators, such as the Tibbons: 
Jewish teachers found Christian pupils, such as Raymund Martini 
and Nicolaus de Lyra. The Moslems in Spain and Sicily were 
in @ position to gain extensive knowledge of Northern Africa 
and Asia, Pope Sylvester I (Gerbert), who died in 1003, 
Was acquainted with Arabic. Robert Kennet, with the aid 
of Pedro di Toledo, Hermann the Dalmatian, and an’ Arab, 
made a Latin version of the Koran in 1143 for Pierre di Cluni 
to refute. Raymund Lullus learned Arabic to convert the Moors, 
and the council of Vienne, in 1311, established chairs for Hebrew, 
Arabic and Aramaic at Paris, Oxford, Bologna and Salamanca. 
Accounts of travel by missionaries and merchants like Ruys- 
broeck, Carpini, and Marco Polo spread some knowledge of the 
eastern. countries. But Oriental learning was at a low ebb 
during the second part of the 14th and the first decades of the 
15th centuries, until Johann Wessel and Pico della Mirandola 
begar to devote themselves to Hebrew and Arabic fore. 

In the 16th century Hebrew grammars were published by 
Pellicanus (1504), Reuchlin (1506) and Francois Tissard (1508) 
The excellent introduction to Moses Kimhi’s grammar by Elias 
Levita (1508) became known to Christian scholars: his sug- 
gestion that the vowel points were of Masoretic origin’ was 
adopted by Van den Campen in his grammar (1520), by Sante 
Pagnini (1520), and by Sebastian Miinster (1534 and 1546), 

While the reformers were chiefly concerned about translating 
the Bible into the vernacular, Catholic scholars sought the aid 
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of converted Jews and Oriental Christians in editing the original 
texts and rendering into Latin the early versions. Targum 
Onkelos was translated by Alfonso de Zamora for the 
lutensian Polyglot (1514-1517). Widmanstadt edited and trans 
lated the Syriac New Testament (1553), and published a 
Syriac grammar (1556); later Targums as well as the Syriac 
New Testament appeared in the Antwerp Polyglot (1562-1571). 
Giustiniani published his Arabic Psalter in 1516, Potken the 
Psalter in Ethiopic, which he called Chaldaic, in 1518. A Per- 
sian version of the Pentateuch was printed in Constantinople 
(1546), A Latin translation of the Koran was printed before 
1505, but suppressed because it was not accompanied with a 
refutation. Widmanstadt had in his library a MS. copy of 
another translation. Giovanni Baptista Raimondi had at his 
disposal sufficient knowledge and Oriental types to prepare, in 
1546, a polyglot giving Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Ethiopic and 
Armenian versions. He was not able, however, to publish it. 
In 1539, Ambrosio Teseo gave to the world his Introductio 
in linguam Chaklaicam, Syriacam atque Armenicam et decem 
alias linguas. It does not diminish its merits that he generously 
included also a description of the system of writing employed 
by the devil. Filippo Sassettit (1540-1588) lived in India five 
years (1583-1588) and was the first European to study Sanskrit. 
He undertook the translation into Italian of a medical treatise call- 
ed Rajanighantu, and suggested a certain kinship between the two 
languages. Savary de Bréves made himself thorougtily familiar 
with Turkish, and J. Lowenklau (d. 1593) wrote a history for which 
the annals were translated from the Turkish by G_. Spiegel 
(1595), Adelung, in 1593, explained grammatically his ren- 
dering of the Lord's Prayer into Tagalog; and a Spanish-Japanese 
Vocabulario afterwards used by Rodriguez appeared in 1595. 
The 17th century saw marked advance in many directions. 
A maturer Hebrew scholarship was represented by Salomo Glass, 
Schindler, and especially the Buxtorfs, father and son. It was 





1 On the probable origin of this term cf. Schmidt, “Traces of 
Acquaintance in Europe with the Book of Ethiopic Enoch,” JA0S 42. 448. 

* Not mentioned in Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit Philolegie, 1, Stross 
burg, 1917; nor in Winternitz, Geschichte der indinckhen Literatur, 1. See 
A. De Gabernatis, GSAT 1. xn—xry; Schmidt, Outlines of « History of Indic. 
Ithaca, N. ¥., 1902, p. 4.—Editors. 
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Jean Morin, however, and Louis Cappelle, men of less distinc- 
tion, who paved the way for a definitive solution of the problem 
of the vowel points, one of the few important questions in Bibli- 
cal criticism that have been absolutely settled, and in favor of 
the most radical position, The study of Samaritan by Morin 
and his editing and translating for the Paris Polyglot (1529- 
1545) the copy of the Samaritan-Hebrew text brought from 
Constantinople by Harley and the Samaritan Targum obtained 
by Pietro della Valle were of special value, Of another Aramaic 
dialect, Mandaic, already vaguely known to Absaham Echel- 
lensis, Europe became aware through Ignatius de Jesu (1662) 
and Boullaye de Gouz (1653), and the alphabet was printed by 
the younger Thévénot (1692). The Syriac text was edited by 
Gabriel Sionita for the Paris Polyglot, and Abraham Echellensis 
wrote a grammar (1628). Hilliger first saw clearly the relation 
of the so-called Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan (1679). Arabic 
grammars and lexicons were published by Martelotti (1620), 
Erpenius (1621), Giggei (1632), Obecini (1632), Guadagnoti (1642), 
Hottinger (1653), Golius (1651), Pococke (1652), and Castle 
(1657); and Arabic authors also began to appear in translation. 
Hinckelmann published his edition and version of the Koran 
(1594), and Maracci his, with refutation, in 1598. Turkish 
began to be seriously cultivated by Christian scholars, Megiser 
published his Thesaurus Polyglottus in 1603, and his Institu- 
tiones linguae Turcicae in 1612; André Duryet his Rudimenta 
Linguae Turcieae 1630-1634; Molino his Italian-Turkish dic- 
tionary in 1641; Maggio his Syntagmata 1670; Meninski his 
grammar in 1636, and his lexicon 1630; Melchizedek Thévénot 
his Elementa Linguae Turcicae 1692. “Thomas Hyde discoursed 
on Turkish liturgy 1691; Paul Ricaut, in continuing Knolles’- 
history, used material furnished by Bobrowski-Ali Begh (dd. 
1675), in 1669; Comenius used Turkish also in his Janua Ling- 
uarum 1648. The most important contributions to Persian were 
made by Giggei (1632), Golius (1653), Ignatius de Jesu (1661), 
Castle (1667), Meninski (1681), and Nicolai (1686). Geor- 
gian was for the firat time studied systematically by Maggio 
(1643). Armenian began to be carefully studied by J. J. Schréder 
and de la Croze (1661-1739). 

Jesuit missionaries, of more generous training than the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans who had preceded them, devoted them- 
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selves to grammatical and lexicographical studies of the Far 
East; and the establishment of the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide (1622), whose tercentenary will be celebrated this year, 
greatly furthered this work. Little was done, however, to con- 
vey to Europe a knowledge of Sanskrit. From some source 
Kircher learned the value of some devanagari characters, which 
he was the first to print in China Illustrata (1667). In regard 
to Chinese, the grammatical studies and vocabularies of such 
missionaries as Mattei Ricci, Manuel Diaz, Lazar Cataleo, 
Gaspar Ferreira, Schale, and Alvaro Semedo were not known 
in Europe, The same applies to Antonio Gaubil's translation 
of the Shu King (1669). But Claude Duret, in his Trésor 
de Mhistoire des langues, 1613, gives some Chinese characters, 
M. Martini published his Atlas Sinensis in 1655, and Kircher 
in his Prodromus, 1630, printed samples of the Sin gan fu in- 
scription and in China Illustrata, 1667, showed some understand- 
ing of these signs derived from a Chinese Jesuit, André Sin. 
Alvarez Rodriguez published his Vocabolario da lingua do Jap- 
an in 1603, and his Arte da lingua do Japan in 1604. These 
were followed by Collado’s Arte della lingua Japonese, 1631, 
and Vocabolario, 1632. In the Philippines, Christobal Jimenes 
produced hie Arte del idioma bisaya (1610), M. Cramer his 
Bocabolario bisaya (1637), and 1. Colin discoursed del ingenio 
y leteras de Jos Filipinos in his Labor Evangelica (1663), The 
Malay of Java was studied by S. Denckaertz, Vocabularium 
Duytsch-Maleyisch en Maleyisch-Duytsch 1623; David Haex 
Dictionarium Malaico-Latinum et Latino-Malaicum, 1631: and 
J. Heurnits, Vocabularium of te Wordenboek in Duytsch en 
Malaysch 1677. No important study of the Coptic seems to 
‘have been made in Europe before Athanasius Kircher, whose 
researches set forth in Prodromus (1630), Lingua aegyptiaca 
restituta (1642) and other works, facilitated by his contact with 
natives of Egypt still familiar with the language and with the 
ms. of a Coptic-Arabic lexicon, brought to Europe by Pietro 
della Valle, were as valuable as his guesses as to the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics were valueless. He has rightly been styled 
“the father of Coptology.” While Ethiopic texts had been pub- 
lished (Psalter, Canticles and the New Testament) in the London 
Polyglot (1654-1657), the famous Anna Maria van Schuurman 
had written an Ethiopic grammar, and Hottinger had Prepared 
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a vocabilary for his Heptaglorton (1661), it was Job Ludolf 
who by his Grammatica Ethiopica (1661), hie Lexicon (1667), 
and his Historia Aethiopica (1669) laid the founcation for a 
real scientific study of this language and its literature. Castle 
(1666-1669) and Nicolai (1686) were indebted to him. 

In the 18th century decided progress was made in under- 
standing the relations between Hebrew and Arabic. This was 
largely due to Albert Schultens (1737), and N. W, Schrider, 
and the traditions of the Dutch school were followed by |. D. 
Michaelis, J. G. Eichhorn, and J, G. Herder. © F, Howbi- 
gant published the first Hebrew Bible without the vowel pomts 
and with a Latin version made from:a critical text; Kennicott 
and De Rossi collections of variants: and Bartoloccl and Wolf 
vast treasures of Hebrew lore. In Armmbic much work was done 
by Schultens, Reiske, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Antoine Galland, 
Petit de la Croix, Herbélot, Sylvestre de Sacy, Olaus Celsius, 
and George Sale, particularly by the publication and translation 
of texts, Less was accomplished in Aramaic, although the mon- 
umental work of Joseph Simon Assemant, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
(1719-1728), furnished an incentive to the study of Syriac 
wpen whith he drew extensively as well as om Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Hebrew, Samaritan, Armenian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Geor- 
gian and Malabaric sources. The so-called Johannes Chris- 
tians were discussed without any effort to interpret the texts, 
except the beginning of a version of the Codex Nazareus by 
Kimper (1779) and Matthias Norberg (1780), J.J. Barthélemy 
in 1730 undertook the translation of Phoenician Inscriptions; 
and in 1754 began the study of Palmyrene. J. C Clociue 
published i in 1729 his Compendiosum lexicon latino-turcico-ger- 
manicum;: Bernhard von Jenisch his sketch of the Turkish lang- 
tage in the introduction to Menineki’s lexicon (1780); Ignatius 
d'Ohsson his Tableau général de ‘empire Orroman (1787-1790), 
Persian works were translated by De la Croix, Beck, Robertson, 
William, Jones, and Sylvestre de Sacy, The most extraordinary 
new development came when Anqueti! du Perron published his 
translation of the Zend-Avesta in 1777. The opposition from 
men like Robertson, Jones; and Jenisch was due in part to 
prejudice and distrust, in part to arguments that still are valid, 
since Du Perron claimed that the whole book was the work of 
Zarathushtra. 11 might have been more gracious, but the ulea 
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of literary accretion had not yet become as familiar as it is 
today, De Sacy had succeeded in the decipherment of Pahlavi 
when he wrote his Histoire de la dynastie des Sassanides, 1793. 
Klaproth was interesting himself agam in Georgian; and Ar- 
menian was studied by many Orientalists. Moses of Khorene 
was translated, and la Croze left a ms. dictionary. Ancient 
India began to be known. Theophil Bayer published, in the 
Acta Eruditorum of the Academy of St Petersburg, Elementa 
Literaturae Brahmanicae, 1728, A translation of a Persian ver- 
sion of the Laws of the Manavas was made by N. B. Halhed 
in 1755, and a rendering of a Persian version of the Upanishads 
by Duo Perron in 1777. Bhagavadgita was translated by C. 
Wilkins in 1785, and Kalidasa’s Sakuntala by William Jones 
in. 1789. 


Chinese studies began in earnest, Thomas Hyde (1636-1703) 
at the end of his life occupied himself with Chinese, as-may be 
seen from Gregorius Sharp, Appendix de lingua Sinica, 1767. 
Francisco Varo's Arte de la lingua Mandarina appeared in 1703. 
Bayer published his Musetum Sinicum in 1730, Fourmont his 
Grammatica Sinica in 1742. Among Fourmont's disciples Des- 
hauterayes was most critical, de Guignes most familiar with 
Chinese sources, His Histoire des Huns is a veritable store- 
house, but it should be set in order and its contents sifted, Four- 
mont's grammar was apparently based on Varo; de Guignes 
used a dictionary by Basile de Glomona based on a lexicon by 
Tse gut. Grammatical studies of the Manchurian, Mongolian 
(by Bayer), Tibetan and Inilo-Chinese appeared. Melchior 
Ovanguni’s important grammar, Arte de la lingua Japona, was 
printed in Mexieo, 1738. His El tagalismo ehicidado was pub- 
lished in 1742, and the Voeabulario potiglotto of Nervas y Pan- 
duro im 1787. Guegnier’s Nederduitsch en Malaisch worden- 
boek was printed in 1708. Coptic was cultivated by La Croze 
(preface to Lexicon Aegyptico-Latinum 1722, the work published 
by Woide in 1775), Woide. Tattam, Zoega, Quatrem@re and 
Amadeo Peyron. James Bruce brought back from Abyssinia 
copies of the Book of Enoch in 1772, but Ethiopic studies were 
hinguishing. 

The progress was greatly assisted by the founding of royal 
academies, such as the Academia dei Lincei in Rome (1603), the 
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Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres in Paris (1663, re 
modeled 1706), the Academies of Berlin (1700), Petrograd (1725), 
Stockholm (1739), Copenhagen (1742), Gottingen (1750), Erfurt 
(1754), Mannheim (1755), Munich (1759), Turin (1757). They 
generously supported Oriental studies, though only as a part 
of their work. Similarly limited, yet of great importance because 
dealing entirely with some part of Asia, were the Bataviaasch 
genootschaft van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (1772) and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784). Helpful agencies were also 
the journals published by individual scholars such as Leclerc’s 
i te Universelle (1686-1693); Bibliothéque Choisie (1703 
-1713); and Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne (1714-1726); and 
particularly J. D. Michaelis, Exegetische und Orientalische Bibli- 
othek (1771-1785); J. G. Eichhorn’s Repertorium (1779); and 
Hammer-Purgstall’s Fundgruben des Orients (1810-1819), 

In the carly part of the 19th century, Gesenius wrote his 
Geschichte der hebriischen Sprache (1815), his grammar. and 
his treatise an the Phoenician inscriptions De Sacy published 
his great Arabic grammar (1821). Du Perron was vindicated 
by the researches of Rask, Kneucker, and Eugtne Burnouf. 
Colebrooke (1805) and Cary (1806) wrote their Sanskrit gram- 
mars; Lassen and Bohlen discussed the history of India on the 
basis of new sources; Rask wrote his Singalesisk Skriftlacre 
(1822); Roth, Weber, and Boethlingk began to delve more deeply 
into the Vedas; and Wilson (1819) presented the Hindoo Theatre. 
Abel Rémusat gave us his Essai sur la langue et la littérature 
Chinoises, 1811, Eléments de la grammaire Chinoise, 1822, and 
Recherches sur les langues Tartares, 1829. Leon de Rosny 
wrote a purely scientific grammar of the Japanese in 1811; 
Humboldt bis Suppltments A la grammaire Japonaise (1826), 
Siebold, the Thesaurus linguae Japonicae (1835). William Mar- 
den wrote a Dictionary of the Malayan Language (1812); 
John Leyden, Malay Annals (1821); Roorda van Eysinga, Mal- 
aisch-duitsch woordenboek (1834). Brasset published Eléments 
de la grammaire géorgienne (1836), and Dictionaire géorgien- 
russe-francais (1840). Petermann wrote his Armenian gram- 
mar (1837): and Hammer-Purgstall published a Geschichte der 
Osmanen (1826), being the first and the last history of Turkey 
based throughout on native sources. Letronne, Quatremére, 
Peyron, and Young continued their studies of Coptic; and Law- 
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rence published the text and translation of Enoch and other 
Ethiopic books. 

But on the threshold of the new century two difficult tasks 
awaited Oriental scholarship. Hitherto it had been possible to 
learn languages from those who used them and alphabets front 
those who employed them, or at least the script was similar 
to some known system of writing and the tongue to some ex- 
isting family of speech. But no man living employed cuneiform 
signs or spoke Sumerian, Akkadian, Assyrian, Susian, Haldian, 
or the Persian of the Achaemenian period, or knew that these 
were the languages written in the wedge-shaped characters. None 
was familiar with Egyptian hieroglyphics or the hieratic and 
demotic systems derived from them, or knew to what extent, 
if at all, the ancient language was identical with Coptic. Grote- 
fend, in 1802, by a clever conjecture hit upon some names and 
a title in groups of cuneiform signs, but it took a long time be- 
fore the real work of the decipherment was acecomplished by 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Rawlinson, and others. Bar- 
thélémy and Zoega had conjectured that the cartouches, or ovale, 
contained the names of royal persons. Studying the demotic 
text of the Rosetta inscription, Joh. David Akerblad, in 1802, 
identified, within these cartouches, a considerable number of 
signs corresponding to those in the Greck texts; and Thomas 
Young, in 1814 and subsequently, added to these and also con- 
jectured the values of some of the hieroglyphs. But it was 
Jean Francois Champollion who in 1822 laid the real founda- 
tions of Egyptology in his Lettre A M. Dacier, and built upon 
them in ten years an amazingly solid structure. His glory is 
not dimmed by acknowledging the merits of his predecessors, 
nor enhanced by denying theirs. When the scope of his work 
is considered, it is as Eduard Meyer has so truly characterized 
it, an achievement without a parallel of its kind in the annals 
of history. The most comprehensive, discriminating, and withal 
enthusiastic treatment of his life and work comes from the hand 
of a German lady, Fraulein Hartleben, 1906. Among Champol- 
lion's disciples, Gazzera (1824), Greppo (1829), Salvolini (1832), 
Lepsius (1837), and Rossellini in his Elementa linguae 
ticae (1837), and Diccionario gieroglyphico (left in ma 1843) 
reached very valuable results. 


The purpose of this necessarily brief and inadequate survey 
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has been to indicate, in a general way, the order in which the 
various Oriental languages became known to European scholars, 
the interests, religious, commercial, or purely scientific, that 
led to a study of them, the channels through which knowledge 
came, the devotion, sacrifice, and genial insight of individual 
scholars, the value of material aid remdlered by ecclesiastical 
and civil rolers through the endowment of learning and the 
founding of academies, and yet the sporadic character of the 
development, with accidental starts, periods of neglect, and 
sudden re-emergence of interest, and the need of the great 
Oriental societies for a systematic and continuous exploitation 
of the whole field. The first of these was the Société Asiatique 
founded in 1822. Ix is a pleasure on this occasion to render a 
tribute to this organization which for a hundred years has been 
able to maintam so uniformly the finest traditions of French 
scholarship. The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1823, 
the American Oriental Society in 1842, and the Deutsche Mor- 
genlindische Gesellschaft in 1B. 

At the first anni) meeting of the American Society in 1843, 
President Pickering began a remarkable sketch of the field it 
was proposed to cultivate by calling attention to the especially 
favorable circumstances of the time, the peace that reigned every- 
where, the freer access to Oriental countries, and the greater 
facilities for communication. The earth seemed quiet in the 
days of Metternich and Louis Philippe. The treaty of Nan- 
king had opened Chinese ports. The screw-propeller had heen 
adopted in ocean-going vessels; Morse had completed his tele- 
graph and he had already suggested the laying of a trans-At- 
Jantic cable. The objects of the Society were to cultivate 
learning in Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages, and tn 
éverything concerning the Orient, to create a taste for Oriental 
studies in this country, to publish texts, translations and com- 
munications, and to collect a library and cabinet. Most of 
the work has been done in the Asiatic field, and particularly 
in Sanskrit and the Semitic languages. Edward Salisbury, to 
whom the Society probably owes more of its prestige than to 
any other man, was professor of Arabic-as well as of Sanskrit, 
am) was deeply concerned in the development of a variety of 
Oriental studies. The first volume of the JourRNat contains 
o thoughtful! article by him on the Persian cuneiform. inscrip- 
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tions, and an earnest plea for the study of Egyptian. An equal 
breadth of interest characterized William D. Whitney, the die 
tinguished Sanskritist, For many years the presidency was held 
by James Hadley, Theodore Dwight Woolsey, and Daniel Coit 
Gilman, scholars animated by the same spirit. The growing 
need of specialization demanded of Whitney's pupils and suc- 
éessors, men like Avery, Lanman, Hopkins, Bloomfield, Buck, 
Edgren, Jackson, Oertel, Woods, Edgerton, Barret, Clark, Og- 
den, and others, more exclusive attention to the language and 
literature of India. Some like Luquiens, Jackson, Gray, and 
Kent, have devoted themselves chiefly, though not exclusively, 
to the Persian, In Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic, Robinson, 
Toy, Moore, Adler, Haupr, Torrey, McDonald, Hall, Perkins, 
Stoddart, Gotthel, Montgomery and Froedlinder have been 
among the contributors, The forming of the Society for Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis in 1880 and such ayencies for 
publication as Hebraica and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages established by WR. Harper, have no doubt tended 
to limit the number of workers within the Soctety in these fields. 
In the last forty years Assyriology has found many representa- 
tives in the Sociery: Ward, Peters, Francis Harper, Jastrow, 
among the departed: Haupt, Lyon, Barton, Johnston, Prince, 
Miss Ogden, Miss Hussey, Rogers, Clay, Olmstead, and others, 
A Turkish version of Tabari was translated hy Brown, and Ti- 
kish dialects discussed by Van Lennep, Martin, S. Wells Wil- 
liams, Hirth, and Laufer have represented the Chinese: Van 
Name, Williams, and Miss Mumford, Japanese; Rockhill, Tibe- 
tan; Bradley, Siamese. In Egyptology, Seyfierth's was long 
the only voice heard, and always in opposition to Champvillion’s 
system, until work on sounder principles began ta be done by 
W_ Max Miller and James H_ Breasted. Coptic studies have 
appeared by Prince and Worrell. The Zulu language was studied 
by Louis Grout. But the hope of Pickering that the work be. 
gun by Hodgson in the Berber tongues might be continued by 
American scholars has not yet been realized. Much was ex- 
pected from the cooperation of Protestant missionaries in the 
Pacific islands; but aside from a very valuable Ponape grammar 
by Luther M. Gulick, littie was done until in 1901 a Seminar 
for Malay languages was establisheid! at Johns Hopkins by Haupt, 
of which the first fruits have been studies by Blake, Conant 
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and Wolfenson, and a Comparative Tagalog Grammar to be 
published by the Society. 

‘Mach of the interest in Oriental studies created by the So- 
ciety has been carried over into the American Philological As- 
sociation founded by Whitney in 1869, the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America (1879), the Society for Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis (1880), and the American Historical Association 
(1884). Much interest awakened has found difficulty in ex- 
pressing itseli in the-activities of the Society because of its con- 
finement in the past to Boston or the cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and has quickly revealed itself in the growth of the 
Western branch. A very valuable library has been collected by 
exchanges and donations, of which a card catalogue has been 
made, and also a cabinet. It is significant of the spirit of the 
Society that in 1861 to 1865 the regular meetings continued to 
be held, the Southern members remained in the Society, and 
there is no hint in JovRNAL or Procrepines of the tragic 
struggle through which the country’ passed, except that the dues 
were omitted in 1862-63. That is as it should be fn repub- 
lica literarum siléat Mars! The Society has always been deeply 
interested in the International Congresses of Orientalists; and it 
is to be hoped that they may soon be resumed again. From 
a purely scientific point of view it was highly desirable that 
closer relations should be established between the American 
Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Société 
Asiatique, It would be well, in course of time, to extend stich 
helpful cooperation to all the important European socreties in- 
cluding the Italian, German, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch, and Rus- 


sian societies. ‘The Society is contemplating the publication 
of an Oriental Review, supplied with adequate fonts of good 
Oriental types, in connection with the JovesaL. There should 
be a printed catalogue of the valuable library of the Society. 
Bibliographies, with brief characterization of the contents of 
books or articles, like those published in the Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali, are desitable; and especially full accounts of works 
appearing in the Orient. Communications from missionaries, 
consuls and learned men in the Orient should again be sought, 
as in the earlier days. The establishment of scholarships or 
substantial prices ty make possible long continued researches 
would be of value. The Society might profitably arrange the 
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organization of an independent Society for the History of Religion 
to take the place of the Religious Section, as the American 
Philological Association continued the Classical Section. There 
should be a wider cooperation between philologists and students 
of the natural and social sciences, and Symposia on important 
problems by Orientafists working in different fields. Above 
all, it must be the aim of the Society at this time to secure a 
comprehensive coordination, continuity, and strict scientific meth- 
od in the realization of its objects, It has not beet possible 
in this address even to touch upon the extraordinary develop- 
ment of Oriental studies in Europe since 1842. Ifa comparison 
should be instituted between the work of the great Oriental 
societies of Europe and that of the American Oriental Society 
as an index of the state of Oriental studies, there would no doubt 
be cause for humble reflections, a stressing of our country’s 
youth and a plea for considerate judgment in view of the pe- 
tuliar conditions of our academic Jife already referred to by 
Pickering in the first address to the Society, Nevertheless, 
the record of eighty years of noble effort justifies a sense of deep 
satisfaction and serene confidence for the future 
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Srepents OF MANIcHAEISM are familiar with the discoveries 
made at Turfan and elsewhere in Chinese Turkistan, in the 
years 1903 and following, which brought to light an extensive 
mass of Manichacan Fragments dating back a thousand years 
or more, These fragments, consisting of hymns, prayers, con- 
fessions, religious treatises, and the like, contain portions of the 
jong-lost Bible of Mani, The discoveries were due largely to 
the expeditions of Griinwedel and Huth, Le Coq, Stein, and Pel- 
liot. The more important of these fragmentary texts have 
proved to be written in a form of the Middle Persian language 
now usually termed Turfan Pahlavi, and in the Turkish of 
Eastern Turkistan, though a valuable treatise in Chinese has 
been mace availatle, and also some Soghdian remnants. 

The first scholar to identify a mass of the fragments as Man- 
ichaean documents, written down in a variety of the Estrangelo 
script, and then ro decipher them, was the brilliant Berlin pro- 
fessor F. W. K. Miller, in 1904.* Since that date the work of 
deciphering and translating the remains also in the other lan- 
guages, together with the task of elucidating them, has been 
carried on espeially by Maller, Le Coq, Salemann, Foy, Rad- 
loff, Andreas, Reitzenstein, VY. Thomsen, Chavannes, Pelliot, 
Cumont, Alfaric, Legge, while contributory studies, on the lin- 
guistic side, have been made by Gauthiot, Meillet, Bartho- 
lomae, Geldner, and Tolman. Through the efforts of the dis- 
coverers and their fellow-workers we have therefore now avail- 
able far more material for understanding Mani's doctrines than 
was known centuries ago; and still more light on the subject 
may be expected in the future, when more of the fragments are 
published or new finds are unearthed. 

The present writer, being interested in the Zoroastrian el- 





© See Sittungsd. dk. preuss. Akad. Wesz., Phil.-fist. Klasse, 1904, ix, 348, 
To 
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ements in M4ni's religion, has been engaged for some time in 
preparing a small volume to be entitled Zoroastrian and Man- 
ichacan Studies. Besides dealing with the question of Persian 
influence upon Manichaeism, the book will contain translations 
into English from the Petrograd as well as the Berlin fragments 
in Pahlayi from Turfan, accompanied by philological and ex-- 
planatory notes that may possibly be of service to the gen- 
eral Iranian scholar as well as to the student of religion. 
A few special points that have been studied in connection with 
the preparation of that volume are discussed in the four divisians 
of the present paper.* 


I 


Direct MENTIONS OF ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE MANICHAEAN 
FRAGMENTS 


The well-known statement of Alhirfini, in which Mani is quo- 
ted as acknowledging Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus as his re- 
ligious predecessors and as claiming to have come to the world 
as the fulfilment of the divine enlightenment, is too familiar 
to require citation here Actual allusions to these three re- 
ligious leaders, or to their followers, are found to occur inci- 
dentally in the Manichaean Fragments. Here are given the 
references in the texts thus far available relating to Zoroaster.* 

1. In the first place the name Zoroaster, under the Tur- 
kish form Zréit (Zriif), which became current in Chinese as 
‘Soa-lou-che,” has been shown by Le Coq—convincingly supported 
through linguistic evidence by Gauthiot—to occur as a Buryan, 
or divine messenger, im a Manichaean Uigurian fragment from 
Idiqut-Shahri! Some ten times the name with its spiritual at- 
tribute (Zré8 Buryon) is repeated in this particular fragment 
which records bits of a legend about a conflict between this 
————— 

* A brief abstract of the present paper was bid before the Société Asi- 
atique at ite Centenary Celebration in Paris, July 12, 1922. 

| See AlbirGni, tr. Sachau, p. 193; cf. Arabic text, p. 207. 

‘ & collection of references to Jesus and of allusions to Sikyamuni (Sak- 
mun) a2 a Buryan is reserved for publication on another oocusion. 

+See A. LeCoq, Sitsungeh. prewss. Akad. Wiss. 1906, pp. 398, 400-40] - 


inl. 1909, p. 1216 m. 2; and ef. R. Gauthiot, Affe, Sac. Linpuistigne, 16 (1911), 
p. 320, 
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hallowed personage and sorcerers or demons at Babylon, The 
city of Babylon was sacrosanct in connection with Mani's life 
and was even associated with Zoroaster through apocryphal Je- 
gend* In any case this sand-buried fragment, discovered in 
Turkistan, has preserved reminiscences of some old Zoroastrian 
tale that must have had vogue among the Manichaeans. 

2 Not only that, but in a Turfan fragment in Pahlavi in 
the Berlin collection there is an explicit reference to Zoroaster 
by name (Zarda% or [7] Zorohuit), where he ic mentioned by 
the side of the Persian angel SrGS (Avestan Sraofa), This 
mention occurs in an old Manichaean hymn which contains a 
reminiscence of the Zoroastrian belief in the re-awakening of 
the soul of Man (i. c. Primal Man, Gayomart), The text it- 
self, however, has unfortunately not yet been published, but 
its contents are available in a German version by Professor F. 
C. Andreas, reproduced in Reitzenstein’s Das iranische Eridsungs- 
mvderium, p. 3, Bonn, 1921 

3. Furthermore, in still another Turfan fragment, M. 16, 
20-22 (Miller, Handschrifienreste IT, p. 94) there is an allusion 
to a ‘Book of the Zoroastrians' as containing a reference to a 
certain rite performed on the fourteenth day of the Zoroastrian 
month of Tir. The text reads-— 


‘ad pod anil Zardr|d?)ivagdn 
nileg ‘a'on nibisid kil pad 
éahardah raj “t Tirmd 
kiintin ‘é kintingar 
‘And in another book of the 
Zoroastrians it is written thus: “On the 
fourteenth day of the month Tir 
a dved for the doer" 
[The rest is wanting. | 
4. There is likewise -a probable allusion again to Zoroaster 
as a forerunner of Mani, with a mention also of Jesus, in the 
TPhi. fragment M_ 543. 1-2 (Maller, II, p. 79). The broken 
“ passage begins: ///// sanpgbéd ‘dd petahat F Din Miasdés, 
' .... the famous master and Jeader of the Mazdlayasnian 





* See Juckuon, Zerousfer, pp. 0-91, 
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Religion.’ Although the name Zoroaster is Missing, owing to 
an initial break (/////) in the page, the collocation with Din 
Mésdés makes the conjecture reasonable, especially because 
there follows (line 7) an allusion to the Zoroastrian archangel 
Vahman (Av. Vole Manak, ‘Good Thought’ ). Mani himeelf 
as a new voice, speaking in accord and giving the ordinances 
of a true creed for the faithful, is immediately implied in lines 
2-3: Té nag hamdtig 4 Xvardsdn ‘ad rdyéndg ‘7 Vahidénan, 
lit, "Thou (Mani), the new teacher of the East and organizer 
of those of the Good Religion (Manichaeism)," The context 
of lines 4-7 (Jé std héi—iakrevdrdn, "born of the seed of the 
rulers’) shows Mani's right by descent to the prophetic office; 

and directly afterwards comes an express mention of ‘the Vir- 
gin Jesus’ (Yili Aanig) as another of the divine ‘manifesta- 

tions’ (sande). Consequently, judging from the entire col- 
location, the proposed interpretation of Zoroaster’s being al- 
luce? to as the “Famous Master of the Mazdayasnian Religion’ 
seems plausible. There happens to be likewise an incidental 
reference to the "Magian Religion’ (moynt nomin) in a Turkish 
Manichaean Fragment, T. M..170, line 4, ed. Le Coq, Chotscho 
HI, p. 39 (Berlin Academy, 1922), 

5. In the light of the passage already presented and in 
view of Albiriinis reference to Mini's having acknowledged 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus as his religious predecessors, we 
may take up still another Turfan Pahlavi passage. Before doing 
so, however, we may add Albirfini’s own further testimony to 
the ¢Hect that ‘Mani proclaimed himself a prophet after hav- 
ing acquainted himself with the doctrines of the Magians, Chrs- 
tians, and Dualists™; and supplement this statement by the 
atithority of an-Nadim’s Fihrist, that Mini ‘derived his teach- 
ing from the Magians and the Christians,” appending likewise 
Shahrastini’s remark that Mani’s ‘religion was a blend of Ma- 
gianism anid Christianity.’ _ 


t The designation Vohi-den is especially applied to Matichaciam elsewhere 
in. the Fragments. Instead of Miller's reading d#omeufdg, the voculiztion 
hamAdg, ‘teacher, ie to be preferred, cls Gawthiot, JA ILL, 6. 390 nm. 5 
So uo (new available) Bartholemae, Zur Aewninis der onifttedirontschen 
Mundarten, 1. 44 n. | (in Sitsh. Heidelberger Ak. Wiss. 1916). 

* Athiriint, op. ett. tr. p. 190, line 40; tert, p. 207, line Lt. 
‘cL Fillgrl, Sani, PP 45, léd-165; Kesler, Mani, Fe obi. 
© See Shahrastini, tr, Haarbeiicker, |. 285; anel cf. Filgel. p. 155, 
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Considering all this, a conjecture (but only a conjecture 
till more Fragments become accessible) may be hazarded that 
the three great religious predecessors of Mani may possibly be 
alluded to as ‘the three Sons of God’ in certain lines of the 
long Manichaean hymn of praise and prayer, the FraSégérdiq 
(itself the Zoroastrian designation of the Renovation of the 
World), M. 4, p. 4, lines 10-13 (Ma. LI, p. 54"), which runs 
as follows:— 

dsah 
man bds'gar pad ‘istdviin 
antivag bag Mari Méni ad bré 


bag pillbrdn. 
‘mayest Thou come, 
my Liberator, through praise, 
Thou living God, Lord Mani, with the three 
Sons of God.’ 


It should be observed in this connection that the same at- 
tribute Segpabr, ‘Son of God," is twice applied to Jesus in a 
Manichaean citation from the New Testament (M. 18 1, 3= 
Ma. H, p. 34‘), where it is, however, a translation from the 
Biblical text. Furthermore, Mani is likewise called ‘a Son 
of the Deity’ (Mani yacdan frastnd, M. 311. 1=Ma. I, p. 
66°) and is so addressed apparently again as 'O Son of the Deity’ 
(‘dn yasdin pabr, M. 32. 3=Ma. Il, p. 62”); while Zoroaster 
and Buddha, the other two of M4ni's three spiritual forerun- 
ners, are distinctly designated as Buryans, ‘Divine Messengers,’ 
in the Turkish Manichaean Fragments, as noted above (p. 10, 
n. 3), Hence there seem to be grounds for regarding ‘the three 
Sorts of God’ in this passage as an allusion to Zoroaster, Buddha, 
and Jesus. In any event this suggestion may be offered wholly 
tentatively until further Fragments are published or dis- 
covered." 





* There is, for example, a possibility that the three above mentioned may 
be compared with ‘the three gods’ which appear as attendants on the soul 
of the righteous alter death, as described in the Fihrist, Fligel, p, 100 (and 
nt, 286), cf. also p. 92 Cand on. 188), In that case it could be suggested that 
Primal Man (Ormasd), the Living Spirit, and the Third Messenger (Mishra) 
might conse in for a claim to represent the “Three Sons of God"; but we shook! 
have to wait, in amy event, lor further material in order finally to decide 
the question. 
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In connection with the jottings above recorded it must be 
emphasized that no attempt is made to deal here with the more 
general Zoroastrian aspects and allusions, such as to Ormazd 
and Ahriman, Persian angelology and demonology, or to Bud- 
dhistic elements, with references likewise to our Savior, be- 
cause those matters are reserved for treatment in the volume 
mentioned. There is space, nevertheless, to bring out two or 
three other Zoroastrian survivals, to which attention seems not 
to have been previously drawn. 


Il 


Wericuixc tur Sout my THE BALANCE—A MASICHAEAN [DEA 
FROM ZOROGASTRIANISM 


The idea of the weighing of the soul in the scales of judgment 
after death is a characteristic one in Zoroastrianism, Although 
found in Egypt and elsewhere, it is 3 fundamental tenet in 
the Persian faith* Owing to the extensive influence of Zo- 
reastrianism upon Manichaean eschatology it would be natu- 
ral to look for some trace of this doctrine in the Fragments. 





(Poetscript.—In this latter connection compare Reitzenstein, Das Man- 
diticche Buch des Herre der Grisw, pp. 49 1, 3, 48,94 0. 5, Furthermore, 
there is a passage (now available) in a Turkish Manichaean Fragment, 
T ILD, 175, 2, limes 1-10, Le Cog, Chotscho, IIT, p. 31, Berlin, 1922, which 
refers to ‘theee gods’ in connection with the fate of the soul, as follows: 
"The God of the Majesty of the Law comes with the three gods, which 
he himeelf sx, tothe soul .  - and sends it to the judge of the dead.’ 
My Parsi pupil, Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavri, plausibly enggests that these 
three gods, associated with the dead, may be the well-known Manichaean per- 
sanifcations Xroltag, Padvaxtag, and Sri, «f. Chinese ” How-lou<hd-10, 
P'o-lesw-boww-t®, and Soa-low-cha-lo-yi,” see Chavannes and Pelliot, JA 
1911, p. 520-523, 524, 530, 542, S43 m. 2, 552, 567, The idea of these, 
though differing somewhat, would be parailel in general to the Zoroastrian 
notion of Mithra, Rashnu, and Sracshs: We may add that there is a 
Manichacen allusion to 2 judge of the dead in Se. Ephraim, tr. C. W. 
Mitchell, Lp. xx, who quotes Mani] to the effect that ‘the souls come to 
the Judge."] 

* See Jackson, ‘Weighing the Soul in the Balance after Death, an Indian 
ae well as Iranian Idea," in Actes du Xowe Congres des Orientalistes (Secsien 
de Gentee, 1894), pt. 2, pp. 67-74, Leiden, 1895; and for Egypt see J. H. 
ee ee en eae 
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Search has now revealed such an allusion to the balance in one 
of the Turkish Manichaean Fragments brought back by le 
Coq from Chotscho (Khocho), 

The passage found occurs in Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica 
aus Cholsche II, p. 12, Fragment T. I. D, 173, recto, lines 
7-12 (Abh. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1919), and the designation for 
the scales in Turkish, frazuk, corresponds to the familiar word 
Phi. terd2ak, NP. faréza. The entire fragment is important 
for eschatology because it describes the fortunes of the lost 
soul, about whose fate the several majesties of the fire, waters, 
plants, and trees lament (quite Zoroastrian!) when it is brought 
to the judgment, at which ‘the deeds done by itself appear 
before it’ in the life-account, to be weighed. The text in trans- 
literation from the Manichaean Turkish runs as follows (lines 
6-12)>— 

konii buryuq kozings 
Ed kosiintipin tdmmis tis 
iittig tutupan @ trazuk 
‘iinta olyurtur tiydr @ 
Hrazujk aylsar?] gfilingt arty 
bolur [‘ijrintd gilts 
gilingi ‘istig bolur 
'The just judge seizes the confused 
soul which appears 
as in a mirror, In the balance 
it is placed down, it is said. 
If the balance rises, its deeds... (7) 
its evil done 
deeds will... (2)' [the sense is uncertain] 


{End of the page; the reverse page contains the ensuing torments 
for the damned.] 


Le Coq (to whom grateful acknowledgments are made for rend- 
ering such a text available) makes no observation as to the 
Persian significance of this passage in connection with the jucdg- 
ment scales, nor is special emphasis laid upon it by Reitzen- 
stein (Das tran. Erlésungsmysterium, pp. 33, 35), although the 
latter scholar draws attention (p. 36) to a Manddaean text 
with eschatological bearing (viz. Book of John, chap. 35, ed 
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Lidzbarski, Hibil, p. 196). It appears certain, however, that 
the real sores of the belist-as to the: balance! was Zoroastrian, 
and it may have come into. Manichacism through the Man- 
daean channel. 


Ill 


REFERENCE To A LIFE-ACCOUNT FOR THE HeRearreR In MAN- 
ICHAEISM 


The idea of an account kept for the ‘hereafter is a familiar 
one in Zoroastrianism and other religions, Tt is natural to look 
for some allusion to this doctrine also in the Manichaean Frag- 
ments. 

A special reference is now to be found, I believe, in the Pet- 
rograd Fragment 5. 9 in Turfan Pahlavi. This Meee is 
one among several brought back to Petrograd in 1908 by Krot 
kov, the Russian Consul at Crimea (Urumchi), It consists of 
two folios and has been reproduced in the origmal Syriac script, 
accompanied by a transliteration into Hebrew characters. and 
a tentative Version (‘versuch einer fbersetzung’), as well as a 
glossarial index, by the late Petrograd Tranist C. Salemann, 
under the tithe “Manichaica III-IV' in Bulletin de T Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St-Pétersbourg, 1912, pp. i—14. 

Having mad¢ a careful study of thie piece in the original 
Estrangelo text, largely with the help of a magnifying-glass, 
[ have prepared a translation of the whole, with annotations, 
which bear out the view that the first section (1) relates. to 
the soul of Primal Man in Hell as overcome by the Powers of 
Darkness, and that the second section (IJ) appears to describe 
a colloquy in which a disciple receives from Mani, who is named, 
an assurance of the ultimate redemption of the souls of the 
Elect as purified through the true faith, and the guarantee 
of the final triurmph of good over evil 

It is towanl the end of this fragment that there is found, 
1 think, an allusion to promised reward for those whose reckon- 
ing in life has won sanctification. The text with reference to 
the triumphant Elect, as here transcribed from S. 9 verso, col. 
d, lines 18-39, runs as follows: 
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pad ‘sstdviln dahen 
riydbdnd faimgdin 
d20. "ig Gbén séndogdn © © 
éyyd (tayéd) y y= y yd (yeayld) o frsr'yyd 
( frasrdyéd) 
éé nasd hin samin 
45 nidndn OO 
d25. xvanihist dnidagin 
vikddan ‘i{i] Sabreydr 
©© dafadagih ‘ad 
eritiabédagih 
paditndhréd a2) 
tikr ‘ig EdylédinO© O} 
d 30.  Sabriydr Man|th| 
xradai vaxd albdésid] 
nifén ‘tg comdn 
birist OD 


‘The fountains of living waters shall unloose their 
mouths in praise (Therefore) teach, worship, and 
chant aloud, because that time (and) its signs are near. 
Song belangs to the Initiated and Elect of the Ruler 
(i. &. Mani); their accounting and steaclast mas- 
tery shall be rewarded by the life eternal. 
(Thus) Mani the Ruler, the Lord, taught (?) the signs 
of the (Time) supreme.’ 


Omitting here a philological discussion of some of the tech- 
nical terms in the first part of the selection, which will be 
presented elsewhere, [ turn at once to the two particular words 
under consideration in connection with the life-accounting. 

d, 26. dafédagik: The reading is assured, and [ think that 
this word is to be taken as an ordinary derivative abstract 
(-tk) based on dafadag from “daftan, ‘to write’ (cf. Book Phi. 
rafian, ‘to go,'raféd), which is contained in the well-known word 
dafiar, ‘book, record, account’ (recall also the old Indo-Iranian 
loan-word dipi-, lipi—, ‘writing, inscription’; Hiibschmann, Pers. 
Stud, p. 61; Horn, Neupers. Ety.4 540). The meaning would 
therefore be ‘reckoning, account, record,’ and this interpretation 
would prove the fact of a survival in Manichaeism of the Zoro- 
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astrian doctrine of the reckoning or account demanded of the 
soul in the life hereafter. Similar in tenor is the following 
word. 

d, 27. axittabédagtih: Lit. ‘established lordship, steadfast 
mastery,’ ie. upright stewardship, At least this is my sug- 
gestion, namely, to take this compound as made up of aritta 
‘constitutus’ (cf Bartholomae , Zum altiran. Worterbuch, pp. 
31 n., 37, 84, 138 n.), plus the abstract formation bédagik (or 
th), ‘lord-ship.” This explanation gives an excellent sense, 
matching well with the preceding word, and has a far-reaching 
religious significance. 

I need only add that padiindbréd is a derivative verb in the 
passive from the noun pidifrabr, which is found earlier in the 
same fragment (c, 23) and which is itself to be connected with 
Av. xfnaora-, ‘satisfaction, propitiation,’ presupposing a streng- 
thened Av. form *pditi-xinaobra-, ‘satisfaction in return, re- 
quital, recompense, reward.’ The other words are well-known, 
and the allusion to ‘Lord Mani’ lends assurance to the promised 
reward hereafter for a life-account well balanced. 


IV 


A New ALLUsiox To THE ZOROASTRIAN FleND Kunpa, Kenna, 
tN MANICHAEISM FOUND 1x THE Pantavi Booxs 


A list of the Zoroastrian demons and fiends has been drawn 
up by the writer in the section on the Franian Religion in the 
Grunifriss der tranischen Philologie, 2. 649-668. A number of 
this infernal crew live on in Manichaean tradition. The flayed 
Archontes in Theodore bar Khoni’s Scholia and elsewhere, to- 
gether with the devils named in the Turfan Fragments, are 
more or Jess familiar. The Avestan Kunda, a personified de- 
mon of intoxication, plays an arch role among the honle (of, 
op. cit. p 661). While collecting the references to Manichae 
ism in the Zoroastrian patristic literature, or ‘Book Pahlavi,’ 
I have come across a hitherto unnoticed allusion to Kiandag 
Dréé, “the Fiend Kundag, or Kundi,” which may be worth while 
pointing out to Persian and Manichaean scholars alike. 

The reference occurs in the noted Pahlavi work 
‘Acts of the Zoroastrian Religion,’ and is imbedded among a 
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dozen doctrines of Mani later controverted by the Zoroastrian 
priest Atdrpit, son of Miraspand, famous pontiff of Shapir I, 
in the fourth century A.D. The text of the passage (DK. 3. 
200, section 8) is available in the edition of Dastur Peshotan 
Behramjee Sanjana, vol. 5, p. 243, Bombay, 1888, and in the 
later edition of the Parsi scholar D, M. Madan, vol. 1, p. 217, 
Bombay, 1911. <A transcription from the original Pahlavi is 
here presented, following a plan previously adopted of insert- 
ing the Pazand equivalents of Semitic words directly after 
their ‘Huzvarishn’ forms in the text, which is transcribed in 
general according to tradition. 

Dk. 3. 200. 8: xadik ('trak) pafirak zak (an) 3 
akriyth drastdr Atdrépat ger biinéddtak” rai 
daStan andartinil, Dra= estak Manti parkir' 
Pavan (pa) stin i Kainday Drié sak (dn) t bineda- 

‘As one doctrine contrary to that which Atirpit, 

the adorner of holiness, enjoined, (namely) to hold the 
world as an original creation—the fiend incarnate, 
Mani, lyingly taught to proclaim [its] original crea- 
tion [to be] a circle on the eupportof the fiend 
Kandag’ 


This passage, here very literally translated, becomes full of 
significance m the light of Manichaean studies and is to be 
associated with other allusions to the particular demon Kundag, 
such as ShGV. 16. 10-20; Bd. 28. 42: Av. Vd. 11, 9, 12 (=Phi. 
Vd. 9. 26, 35); 19. 41 (=Phl, Vd. 19. 138); cf. especially 
also Theodore bar Khoni, in Pognon, Coupes de Khouabir, p. 
188, and the references in Cumont, La Cosmogonie manichéenne, 
pp. 23-29, 69-75. 


“ Obeerve that Turfan Phi. haa this word as gif, S. 0 ©, 12 (=Salemann, 
Manichaics I1I-IV, p. 37), 

“ So the Phi. word ia best to be transcribed, as a derivative of *huae 
(lor.) data, cf. Salemann, ‘Ein BewchetGk Man. Schr. im Asiat. Maseum," 
i Affe. Acad, Imp. Setences de St-PHersbourz, 1904, p. 2594. Salemunn, 
fled, p. 16 1. 2, p. 18 fine 7, und p. 23 line 8, tises the transliteration dumeyddub. 
For biu-daiek see also Freiman, in WZA Af 20, 240. 

“ So Madan's text, rightly; see ale Peshotan's footnote ad foc. 

” This Phi form presumes an old Av, peiri-bove-, ‘encirclement, em 
closure, orb.” 
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Rosert H. Preirrer 
Hagvagn UNIvesrstty 


L. Royat Letrers 


Four OFENING FORMULAE are used by the Sargonid kings of 
Assyria in their correspondence: 1. ‘Word (or message) of 
the king’ (amd Sarri)' 2. “Order of the king’ (abit Sarrz)* 
3. “Letter (or tablet) of so and so” (duppu puldni)' 4 “To 
A say: thus sayeth B” (ana pulini kibtma umma Sarruma)* 
In writing to persons of equal rank, the salutation, added to 
one of the first three formulae, was: “I am well! Greetings 
to you!" (Sulmu i248, lf Iulmu ana késa) ¢ while, with individuals 





' See Harper, Letters (herealter abbreviated Harp. or omitted) [287] 288- 
297 (206-300) 399-403 SI7-S18 [S717] 944 1100 1170 [1172] [11867] [22567] 
1288 1206 [13807|; CT xxii, 1. This formmla is also used by the neo-Baby-~ 
fonian kings (Clay, Neo Babylonian Letters from Erech, Noa 2-6, 115), 

* Harp. 304-307 417 945; Ungnad, Babylonian letiers of Hammureli, No. 
132 (te Arad-Gula). This form is used by a princess (e6U mira farri) (Harp. 
8), 

+ With the exception of Harp. 45) (duppw ede Sorri, letter of the crown- 
prince) anct possibly of Harp. 1242 (fduppu Jar| Alar), the name of the king 
is mentioned ofter duppu: Esarhaddon (Harp. 918), Adurbanipal (1022 
{1040} 1151), SamaS$umukin (400 50) 1385), Ummanaldad (879), Nabé-bél- 
dumate (835); Urzana (409); Nabuchadnezzar (Clay, Neo-Babslonian Letters 
from Erevh, No, 1). 

« Harp. 914 (024 (13th century) 1282) This form, current in the letters 
of Hammurabi and in the Amarna-correspondence, has fallen into desuetude 
in the Sargooid pened. Afurbanipal uses it, in abridged form, in writing 
to the Babylonians, his clients (ams Bdbilai g8b8 bidinwia umes Aluriduaple) 
(Harp. 926). 

+ We find it io letters to the queen dowsger (Harp. 303), to kings of Elam 
(1022 1040) and even in a letter to the Babylonians (Harp. 926) in which 
A‘arianipal evidently wishes to flatter them by considering them as of e- 
qual rank with himself. Fuller and abricged forma were also used: Harp 
918 mentions sons, daughters, country, and maynates; 1151, which is frag- 
mentary, mections palace and country, while 879 says laconically: "Greet- 
ings to my brether!, Harp. 409 (from Urzana to a high official) reads 
“gee £2” instead of "ome bola", 

bs 
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of lesser rank, the king merely said: “I am well! Be of good 
cheer!’ (Julmu i433, libbaka la jébka).* In hasty notes (Harp. 
304-307 945) and in sarcastic letters (Harp. 403) the greeting 
was omitted entirely, 


Il. Lerrers to AssyRtAnN KixGs 


The opening words of at Jeast half of the letters to Assyrian 
kings published by Harper are; “To the king my lord. Thy 
servant so and so, Greetings to the king my lord! May Naba 
and Marduk bless the king my lord!" (ana Sarri bélia, arduka 
pulanu, la fulmu ana farri bélia, Nabi a Marduk ana Sarri 
bélia likrubit). Each one of the four parts of this formula will 
be examined separately. 


(a)The Address. 


The standard form("'to the king my lord") can be modified 
by the mention of the king's name,’ or by the addition of his 
tithes and epithela ornantia." 

A peculiar form of address, one word of which is still obscure, 





* We find it after amdat Sorri in Harp. 288 290 291 294 298-300 399 400 
402 517 1100 1170 1172: after adit tarri in Harp. 302 417. Harper's restor- 
ation in 298-200 should be corrected by omitting the initial /4. The plural 
form is found with emat in 287 289 202 293 295-297 401 S18 571 O44 1258 
1260, with dt in 301. 


© E. & Sargon (Harp. 30 524 542 1016 1226 1355) or Adurbanipal (879 
£195). 


* Bdl-ibni wees the title “lord of kings” (62 Jarrdzi) in addressing Abur- 
banipal (Harp. 280 282 284-246 [458] 460 462 520 521 [789 7901); Harp, 
703, where this tithe ie omitted, was probably written to Alar-etil-ilani (ef. 
Behrens, Assyr. Babyl. Briefe, p. 26). Other titles found i the addresses 
are: farri &iliati (king of totality) (Harp. 1215,6 1259 1282 1345 1461), 
Jarri #iiiati dawnu (mighty king of totality) ($26), Sarrt mastti (king of comin- 
tries) (137 238 250 262 266 274 276-277 279 326 328 334-335 497 699 717 
736 etc.), farri Jarniné (king of kings) (258 750 cf. 1060,6. 8), bel Jarrdnt 
terri mutt (lord of kinge and king of countries) (264). Harp. 256 reads; 
“ema Bedi terri 82 lurréni” (ta my lord the king, lord of kings) and in 1016 

; matati, larri denny bélis” (king 
of Babvion, king of countries, mighty king, my lord). Harp. 634 reads: 
t of the totality of countries.” 
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reads: “Into the presence (?) of the king my lord may Tecome™ 
(ana dindn Sarrt bélia [wilik)." 

Some letters published by Harper have no address.or signa- 
ture; these were supplemented by the messenger who brought 
the letter or by the envelope (cf. 1407)." i 


(b) The signature. 

When the writer was not known personally to the king, he 
occasionally identified himself by adding to his name the men- 
tion of his profession," or of his parentage* In a few reports, 
mainly astronomical, the introduction is omitted and the sig- 
nature ia placed at the end” Urgent messages, letters of high 
officials, and military reports often contain merely the address 
and the signature, omitting all complimentary expressions." 


(c)The greeting. 


Very often eddannét (strongly, from ana danni3: Harp. 855. 
3) is added to the standard salutation (“greetings to the king 





* Harp, 422 [542] 698 721 747 749 793 (803) 832 653 835-837 809 O00 919 
625 904.999 1016 1027 1047 1072 1005 (19827) [)269] [13087] [L330] 1339 
(13401, In 1461 we should restore jardu-ka] instead of [dup-pil, as Harper 
does, 422 reade: ang didn Sorrndin bie, ti ana Sarrwkiw bélia, ammil 
anu furri béfid—-ma; this seems to indicate that the word dimds i= pleonastic. 
913 reaile simply: and dinde feliz. “This form of wddress is ulso used in 
writing to high officials: the Subaife (748 78) 805 844), the MAL. KAL- 
(Sahem dannw?) (1413) Nabu-Bar-{-..] (1185). On the meaning of this 
formula see especially: Behrens, dssyr. Bobsl. Hriefe, p. 27; Winekler, All- 
orient. Forschungen ii, 191; Waterman, AJSL 29. 1; Klanber, AJSEL 30. 
24 In some cases (542 698 793 1047) the invocation to Nabd and Marduk 
fotliows, 793 adde: “to the Ming my lord” at the beginsing: 

m wot?) 447-449 464 (7) 405 472 473 477 4) 652 997 1055 1164 1278, 


‘One fetter to the king (1245) omits the aidress and signature and begins 


with the invocation, The following documents published! by Harper cannot 
be classed as letters: 457 461 G09 577 909 TIGS 1239 1280 1367-1369 1452. 

= “Prefect of Adjur (150); “rhe scribe of the new house” (189); “the 
cormmmanier of the fortress of Appina” (43); “priest of Bic-Kidemori™ (710); 
“she ecibe whom the king appoloted! in the howe of the palace overseer” 
(733): wee abo 166415 419 533 812 829 (cf. 423 G71) L111 1234 ete. 

m E. g. 152 209547. 

© Harp. 416 993 1000 HOO 1447-1448 are getronomical reports; 222 702 
1404 deal with other mattera 

“ Harp. [73] 121-225 165 205 206 320 443 515 526 ASD (745) 796 |12097} 
[tata ef. 112 (to an official) and 152 (to the crownprince). 
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my lord’) to express the superlative; not seldom it is repeated 
for emphasis, being found no less than five times m the intro- 
duction of Harp. 178 (cf. 977). Harp. 377, after repeating 
three times the word Je/ma (greetings) adds: “a thousand 
grectings to the king my lord”. 

In isolated (Harp. 215 216) the signature follows the 
greeting instead of preceding it In very many letters the 
opening formula contains only the address, the signature, and 
the greeting." 

(d) The énvocation aru! the wishes. 

The standard form (“may Nabi and Marduk bless the king 
my lord") is modified by the addition of addannif, strongly 
(repeated three times in 118). It appears also in isolated var- 
iations: “may they, in. the faithfulness of their heart (ine 
tun Hbbtiunn), bless the king my lord" (Harp, 970); “a thousand 
times, exceedingly much, may they bless the king my lord 
ete.” (Harp. 434); “may they bless the king, his servant [the 
writer}, and his servants” (Harp. 872), A notable variety in 
the choice of the gods invoked and of the expressions of good 
wishes prevails in the Harper Letters. 


(1) The gods. 

The number of the gods-named in the invocation varies from 
one to twenty, Im certain cases a general. mention is used: 
"the great gods” (Harp. 334-335 337-340 476 744 746 1202); 
“the gods of Assyria and Elam” (1400); “the gods of all coun- 
tries” (831, cf. 7,17); “the gods of Esugil’ (119; 120 [sicl]); 
"the gods of Ekur and Nippur” (797 [1465?]); “the gods dwell- 
ing in Diir-Sarrukin” (167 990). The clause “the great gods 
of heaven and earth” is used alone or added to a list of gods 
(434 549 [ef. 716] 654 970 [1465]; “dwelling in heaven and earth”: 
797)% 

% This form of introduction (asd Jerri Miia, ardubs poline, 1d Juleu ano 
lagri belia), being ome of the moet commun in the Harper Corpus, is here 
sted only for volumes 1-2: 100-107 126-129 136.138 139 144-145 151 [153} 
154-156 157-165 166-172 173 174 179 180 182 184 190-195 192-195 196- 
199 201 202 BOT Doe 212 218; cf, 175 (te the erownprince). 

“ Harp, 7 reads: “The great gods of heeven and earth, the gods dweil- 
ig in Amyria and Akkad, the gods of all countries”. 
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Single gods: A®’ur of ESarra: Harp, 941 [991]; in 419 I5(?). 
SAR.RA should probably be read E&arra; 733: ‘‘Adur king of 
the gods, dweller of ESarra”’, 

[Star of Arbela; Harp. 378 (cf, 11438]}) [10312]. 

Nabd “the lord of countries”: 404, 10; Nabi: 1153, rev, 12 

NinJil “the gracious mother”: Harp. 1060. 

SamaS: 1439. 


Two gods: Male: 


ASur, SamaS: 1094 1101. 

Bél, Marduk: 874. 

Bél, Nabi: 137 176 211 [279] 324 (to the queen dowager)525 
558 774 804 [S057] 808 [12342} 1259 [12697] 1383, rev. 1457, 

Nabi, Marduk: in hundreds of letters. 

Nin.ib, Nuska; 1131 1338, 

Sama3, Adad: 2. 

Sama, Bél: ef. 958, rev. 8. 

SamaS, Marduk: 852; cf. [278]; 958, rev. 24. 


Female: 


Gula, Sarpanit: 1404 
Star of Erech, Nana: cf, $80 1387 
Couples: 

Adad; Nin.lil: 1223 (ef. [699)). 

Anu, [Star: 781 1095. 

ASur, [3tar: 209 [217?] 533 1249, rev, 1415 

ASur, Nin lil: Letters of Tab-gil-Exarra: 87-98 396-398 480- 
483 (possibly also 330 547 562)—{213? 551? 577 812? 1015? 
1152 1433] 

Marduk, Sarpanit: 496-500 [501] 844 861 1374, rev. 

Nabi, Taimét, “the gods of this temple’: 872. 

Nergal, La-a5: cf. 258, 8 (to the queen dowager). 

Nin.ib, Guia: 108-111 204 248 391-392 465 [4767] 525 [570] 
1370; cf. 1230 

Sin, Nin.gal: Letters from Barran: 131 133-135 [701] (cf. 
132, to the Sukallu); from Kisig: 210 736; from Satt@na: 942; 
from Ur; 920 [974?} [1207] 1274; from unknown localities: [625] 
[9352] 1220 (Sin, Nin.gal, into whose presence the king has 
come") 1223 1395. 

Urat. Ninegal: Letters from Dilbat: 994 ef 326 764). 
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City and Temple: 
Erech and E.Anna: Letters of Kudurru: 274-275 277 754- 


755; letters of Nabi-uSibsi: 266-270 272 751-753; fragmen- 
tary: 859 866 964 1062 1135 1231 1309. 


Three gods (minor groups of gods within the lists are separated 
by semicolons) : 


ASur; Bal, Nabi: 352 [9237] [1048] 1179, oby, and rev.; let- 
ters of ASurbanipal as crownprince to Esarhaddon: 1001 1026 
11257]. 

Aur; Naba, Marduk: 839. 

Asar; Nin gal, Bél-agi (lord of the crescent, ie Sin): $14 
("who love the name of the king’’). 

ASur, Sama, Marduk: 258 276 [2787] 454 [4562] [5762] 750 
1136 [1138] 1345; letters of Bél-ibni: 280 [281] 282 284 285 
{286] [458] 462 520 521 789-792 794-795 1222 [1311], CE 917 
(to the queen dowager). 

Bél, ASur, Nin.ib; 493. 

Bel, Nabi; Bélic balati: 740. 

Bél, Nabi; Nergal: 371 778-779. 

Bel, Naba; Samak: 895 916,9. 12 1109 1183 1237 1373, 

Bél; Nin.ib, Nusku: 238-239 [240] 327-328 344 1074 [1465]. 

Nab, Marduk; {Sear of Arbela: 671 1438; cf. 378. 

Naba, Marduk; Sin: 116. 

Sin; Nabi, Marduk: 1016. 

Sin, Nin.gal, Nusku: 1150. 8. 


Four gods: 
Agur, [...]; Nabi, Marduk: 86, 
Aur, Bél; Naba, Sama3: 76, rev. 6. 
ASur, Bél; SamaS, Marduk: 328. 
Aiur, lstar; Bal, Nabi: 1389. 
ASur, IStar; Nab0, Marduk: 177. 
ASur, Nin.lil; Nabf, Marduk: 149 [1220, 5-6?]. 
ASur, Samad; Bel, Naba: 756 862 1245. 
Aur, Samas; Marduk, Naba: 141 {722}. 
Atur, Suma’; Nabf, Marduk: 1410, rev. 
{[Afur?], Samaz; Sin, Nin.gal: [1228}. 
ASur, Sin, Sama3: Bél: 377 [8942] (‘and the great gods”). 
Bal, Nabi; Bélit of Erech, Nana: cf. 815. 
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Bél, Nabi; Iftar of Nineveh, Iftar of Bit-Kidmuri: 186. 
Bél, Ninlil; Ninh, Nusku; 797. 
Bel, [Sarpani|tum; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 1217. 
iNaba], Marduk: [Star of Nineveh, [tar of Arbela: 696: 
Nab, Marduk; Sin, Nin.gal: Letters'of Arad-Ea: 27 29 [6127] 
667 669_ 
Five gods: 
Afur, Sin, Sama’; Adad, Marduk: 603. 
Atur, Sin, Sama’; [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Arbela: 1098. 
Agur, Sin, SamaS: Nabi, (Mardule?|: 1150. 
Agur, Sin, Samad; Ninib, Gula: 719. 
Bél, Belit Sami (MU); Nab&, Taimét, Nana: 426, 
Bel, Nabi; Nin Jil, Bélit of Kidmuri, [Star of Arbela:187, 
Bél, Surpanit; Nabf, Nani, Taimé@t: 54 (te a princess). 
Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, TaSm@t, Nana: 119 120 1385. 
Naba, Marduk; Sin, Ningal, Nusku: 28, 
Six pids: 
Azur, Sin, Sama3; NabG,|...],.Marduk: 654 (to the crown- 
prince), 
Aur, Sin, Samas; |...) Naba, Nergal: 657. 
ASur, soma, Bei, Nabi; Sin, Nergal: 246. 
Atur, Bal, Naba; Sin, Nergal: [Star of Nineveh, [Star of Ar- 
bela: 697. 
Asur, Bal, Nabil; Sin, SamaS; [tar of Nineveh, ltar of Arbela: 
1384. ‘ 
ASur, Sin, Samal; Bél, Naba; [Star of Nineveh, fStar of Arbela: 
(979] 1092 [1107] 1171 1218. 
Bal, Belit ballazij, Belit of Babylon, Nabd, Taimét: [Star of 
Nineveh, [star of Arbela: 220(to the secretary of the palace). 
Nabi, Marduk; Sama, Bal, |. .}; [tar of Nineveh, [Star of 
Arbela: 8&9 
Esghi gods: 
Agur, Sama’; Bél, Nabi, Nergal; ltar of Nineveh, [tar of 
Bit-Kidmurra, Gtar of Arbela: [992] [1110], 
ASur, Sama; Bel, Sarpanit; Nab, TaSmét; IStar of Nineveh, 
Ixtar of Arbela: 114 453. 
Foden! ie Po talk ol ed 


" Jostrow (Religion, ti, 602) restores “Uitar (7)": 1 would suggest “Bel” 
def, S71 77-9 and 216; see also 99241110), 
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Nine gods: 

Aur, Sama3; Bel, Nabi; Nergal, La-ag; 1fum; Adad; "BAD. 
IR. (Briinnow 1561): 434, | 

ASur, Sin, Sama; Bel, Nabu; Nergal; [star of Nineveh, Uitar 
Of Arbela: 662. 

Azur, Sin, Samaz; Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, TaSmét; Itar of 
Nineveh, Litar of Arbela: Letters of Arad-Nabii: 113 115 427 
(495) [11337] [11472] (“who love thy kingship"), 

Ten gods: 

.- -Adur, Sin, Sama3; Adad; Bél, Nabi; Nin.ib.--Nusku; 
[Star of Nineveh, Star of Arbela: 923, 17f. 

Fourteen pods: 

[ASar,] Sin, Samat; Adad: Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabi, Taimett;: 
[Star of Nineveh, TStar of Arbela; Nin.ib, Gula; Nergal, La-as: 6. 
Fifteen pods: 

Aéur, Nin.lil; Sin, Samas, Adad- Marduk, Sarpanit; Nabd, 
Taimét; [star of Nineveh, Iftar of Arbela; Nin.ib, Nin.ib-* 
Nergal, La-ag: 358. 

Twenty gods (or mare): 

Aéur,Sin, Samas, Adad; [...]; SAG-ME-GAR (ie. Jupiter), 
DIL.BAT (i e Venus}; Marduk, (Sarpanit]; NabG, TaSmét: 
LU[BAD.SAG.US] (i. © Saturn), LU.BAD.GUD.BIR (i. « 
Mercury); Sarrajt..-], Sarrat Kidmuri, {Idtar of] Arbela; 
Nin.ib, [Gula], Nergal, La-ag: 7, 

Uncertain fragments: 

Afur, Bal, [...),[...]...: 1250. 

-.+, Adur, [...], [Star, Marduk: 1430. 

BEl, [Sarpanijtum, UStar of Nineveh, Har of Arbela, Samai(?) 
--.1166,. 

.. Nab... Dtar of. .: 1075. | 

-+++y NinJil, ...., Aia, Adad..., Nabi, Taimét,,.., [1% 
tar of] Arbela; Ninib, Gula, ..: 1166. 

(oss, Zamama, Nergal, DLTAR (i:e, daianw, judge, a title 
of Samad}... ... 916. 
ee 

“ Van Gelderen (BLA. iv, 510) considers this repetition a dittography; 
Chy (The Empire of the Amoriies, p. 75) affirms with more plausibility: that 
“beth the god and the goddess are addressed” (i. ¢. Jmurta and Newurta), 
@ view conlirmed by the lat of gods in f, given above, which is practically 
identical onl hos "Ninib, Guia", 
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The interest of these lists transcends epistolary usage; they 
seem to grant us a unique glimpse into the private religion of 
the times. A considerable difference in matters of worship be- 
tween individuals, cities, and professions appears in the choice 
of the gods invoked in these introductions; the patron gods of 
the city or of the profession of the writer, the gods with whom 
he feels himself in closest relation, are asked to bless the king. 
Physicians call upon Nin.ib and Gula, the healing gods (cf, 
e. g. Harp. 108-110). Priests would not omit, in their lists, 
the names of their own gods: Nabfi-paSir, a Sin priest, invokes 
Sin and Nin-gal; Arad-Ea, probably also a Sin priest, adds 
Nab and Marduk to the list of his own gods (Sin and Nin, 
gal or these two and Nusku); a priest of Nin.ib invokes Bél 
ASur and Nin.ib (Harp. 493). Military men often omit the 
invocation of the gods. Sometimes it is possible to know the 
city from which the letter was sent by the names of the gods 
invoked; at Erech they call upon “Erech and E.Anna” or 
“Htar of Erech and Nana"; at Nippur "Bél (written Enlil), 
Ninib, and Nusku”; at ASSur, “ASur and Nin.lil (or Istar)” 
or“ Atur’ alone;at Babylon "Marduk and Sarpanit’; at Nineveh 
“Estar of Nineveh" (186); at Arbela, “TStar of Arbela’’ (671), 
Similarly the patron gods of the city are invoked in letters 
from Kutha (2) (1254), Dar-Sarrukin (167), and Dilbat (326 764 
994). Sin and Nin.gal are found in letters from the centers of 
the worship of the moon god: Ur, Yarran, Kisig, and Satténa. 


(2) The wishes, 


The good wishes sent to the king may be classed as personal 
and political. 

The first group contains wishes that could be sent to any pri- 
vate individual, The three blessings that the gods are asked 
to grant the king are long life, health and happiness, and off- 
spring. The writers hope that the gods will give to the king 
“long days, protracted years”, “length of days, lasting reign; "* 
SS 

= Onct orkite iandte dardte anu farri blia liddind”; Harp. 66 259 200 
262 350 493 496 696 744.811 992 1117 2128 1175 112177) 1220 {1243), “Many 
days (time ma’déie), long years; 525 530 733 1092, 603 (cl, 797;7} rears: 
{, ..] bali dnd arbiite etc. 990 has “dima arbiite” only. 

= “Araby dm2 dabar pale Hila": 280 (Harper reade ‘ki-lidu’) [281] 
25 1286] [14027] [1430]; cf. 462 859. 
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they beg the gods to “prolong the days of the king",” “to 
him alive one hundred years’ “to lengthen his reign,” ''to 
bless him for many years” “4 in a word: eee 


in Assyria!" In writing to the queen dowager they express 
the hope that the gods “may grant life to the king." The same 
thought is expressed’ more concretely in the wish that “the 
king may hold his grandchildren on his knees’’;" nay, they add 
with a touch of humor, “may the king see gray hairs in their 
beards!''# 

The formula commonly used to wish the king happiness and 
goal health reads, literally: “May (the gods) give the king 
my lord well-being of the heart, well-being of the flesh’. An- 
other common expression is: “‘May the heart of the king be of 
good cheer!" The wishes for long life are variously combined 
with those for health and happiness: may the gods grant the 
king “long days, years of good health”" “lang days of hap- 
piness and health,"" “happiness, health, length of days" “long 


* Onda lorri lurriba: (80 at the enct?] 119 120 ([471,5], cf. 1383,rey.2), 

= "CO lundte ana Jerri b8is Juballita; 113-115 494 [495]; cf 368.8; 453.6. 

= “Litalbird paliiia”: 716, 

* “Sondie ma'date tikrubi’: 223 (to the erelu or gardener), 

« “Soren Mlia ina ™ Aber la dare”: L175. 

* “Serey blia Juballija": 917, 

 "Mir-onird-Ju Farry balia ina hurkife (ina sibitu4S3, 16) dintub™: 178 
406, rev. 12-15 [1126]. 

* “Parlumate ind siknilunw lier": 178; cf. UiS.rev. 156: (their sons 
and grandchildren will grow old, the king my lord shall see it!”). 

™ “Tab libbi (ab Jer? ama tarri belia liddina!’; 5 108-111 119-120 186 
24% 280-262 284-286 [3137] 378 391-392 437 [456] 465 496 S14 S24 525 570 
(662?) 740 795 (ikba: may they command) 852 [873} 1092 {1173} [1179] 
{£219} £220 £243 1370 [1388] (14927) [1430]. In 992 “hada Hibbi” Goy of 
the heart) i added; in 1150 “/iddin@” is wanting. Other variants: ‘sab 
Hibbi bad libbl (696); “fab Xerd Iud Libbi, . Jilruka” (744). 

* “Lidlu 3a farri Bélia ig ad" (cf. Yivisaker, Gramm. 50%: 5$ 12 188 200 
225-226 261 [3137] 424 544 [$94] 730-752 883 919 970 [977] [1008) [1011] 
LOTS [ELTO) [2193]; “a pad—Te*: 178 227: “one’dis ta fab": «349; “addennil”: 
178 227 [637] 730-731 919 ete 

@ “Ome arkite landie fab ler®”: 1171: amd rukiite: (1023), “Omi arkilte 
Sanéte ma'dile jib iidki™ (long days, many years of happiness}: 1143 1384. 

* ” Cond arkiite 4a (0d Libdt fd Serd luhallitika”’: 137. “Cred arbiite (ab 
Sert w Pid libbd.. fierubG: 337-340 476 744 746 1202; cf. 257. 

= “Tab libbi fab Tet aruk Gm’ Ja Jarri bétia”: [456] 701-792 839 
14027 1430. With the addition of “labor palé” (length of reign): 280-1 
285-6 794. “Arahw med fib Hibdi fad Lert’: 252 455. “7d HOdd (Gd Ferd 
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days of happiness, many years of rejoicing, contentment, and 
gladness’’. 

Offspring was the highest blessing. The culmination of a 
poetic description of national prosperity is: “procreation is 
blessed" (ali afrat) (Harp. 2, obv. 20f), A not uncommon 
wish is: “may (the gods) give the king my lord old age (and) 
progeny" The following, on the contrary, is found only once: 
“May the great gods gringo the foundation of thy offspring 
like heaven and earth" 

Political good aalig to the kings of Assyria refer to the 
security and success of their rule: “may (the gods) make firm 
the throne of the king my lord” * may they give him “a scepter 
al righteousness, an everlasting throne” # The writers wish the 
king “peace’" they hope the king will attain his desire,” see 
prosperity,” and be grante! by the gods the wish of his heart.” 
These various good wishes are also found in manifold combi- 
nations.“ Stereotyped wishes are found in the body of some 
arake din mo'ditu": SI. “Arak fimé jab libbi wiohar polé*: 520 700 
(11367). 

te" Cid orksite fo pb idk; lomite maddie fa alee fide a ritani’ S30. 

o “Sthdtw litte ona turri bia Jiddind: [26] Toev. 10 353.rev 378 
453 (ef. 733 TOT: Sedd-e): “ludobbaa’™ feattaly): 13-115 177 494 (495) 970. 

# “Jim robati hime Lomé oo irplim cdi piri'ka Jukinai*: 334. 

"Keen Jo ferry belig (eMaed”: 119-120: “ana dort, forever: 177, 
ef. S25. “3d Aucssl Jerriiti Jo Jerri defia (Eorrdtike: L107) ena umn alt 
jnkinnd” (may they establish the foundation of the royal throne of the 
king my lord unto the last day}: 453 [970] [1075?| [1107]; ef. Kussd fa 

dard” (eternal throne): 325 (cf. 812 923,19); “Kewew iidu Boss) far- 
ae (firm foundation of the royal throne): 328 (ame devi pH) 1587, 5; 

“Sarriti la ddrdta pal? erake’ (eternal kingship, long reign): 916, 13. 

e “Hate dirty buss dara’: 260 262 350 814 [1117] [1128] “poppe firte 
re'dte teniiéti" (righteous scepter, rule of mankind): 797, 

» “Sulma if'ald” (greet?); 258 263 (to the queen dowager); 345 (private) 
70. “Sale ama darif” (eternal peace): 514 806, “Mayer Jalwei halafi 
ei Lorri Baloo Lipbida” (may ped appoint at the aide of the king a watchman 
[guardion angel? cf 1133.9] of peure and life; cf. Behrens, Briefea 46): 13 
tzc!) 427 4535 778 779 1153. 

* “Surry pibwasw [ kiwd": 844, rev. 10. 

# "Nemulla fekolfied™: 9 12; cl “nimallw foreu hideo firme’: 1353, 
rey, 3 (may the king see the prosperity of the crowmprince), 

eo “Sumrat libhi oma Sarri bie Inloktida’’: 144, 

« “May they give the king my lord long days, endless years, protracted 
iife, youth (pjur), conquest (kalddw)": 493; “may they grant unto the 
king a life of long days, happiness, health, a lasting reign, and a firm foundation 
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letters after the mention of a royal votive gift (340,17-22; 404, 
10-15) or of a religious ceremony (115 667 858 923. cf. 379, 
rev. Sf; 1383). Wishes for the royal princes are also found in 
letters to the king (404,13 434,7 453,13 1383,rev. 1-4), 
The longest complimentary introductions, presenting the richest 
variety of formulae of greeting, are to be Found jn the letters 
of Adad-Sum-ugur (letters to the king: 1-3 5-9 11-14 16 357- 
360 362-365 650-453), 

In a number of letters we find, after the greeting, the words: 
“All is well with so and so". This expression is applied to 
the nation,“ to cities,“ to temples,* to the military forces;" the 
palaces," and the officials” 


ef the king's royal throne gota the last day": 328; “peace, life ind long 
days"; 279; “might and power” (illite dandew): fOd0 (partly obscure), 
371, 14-18 expresses the hope that the king's throne will fase down to his 
descendants and family forever. Nabd-bei-dumdte writes to the king that 
he ie sending his messenger with horses and mien to greet him (452 £33 435 
836837, cf. 721, 34}. “Bel and Naba will grve the king o broad ear (i. 
@ keen tind)": 291 (rev, 14, 1153 /rew. UE. 

« *Sulien cna pulémi” means “all is well with so ancl so”, while “Ya Talon 
ama fullet” means “greetings to so and so” (ae Delatire in PSBA 2), 29465- 
“Vivisuker, Ze Balyl Assyr. Grammalik, p. 63), | 

oS Mali Sa Jarry Miia” (the king's country}; 126 128-130 30 138-139 
146 174. 216 224-227 424 431 S02-sO4 504-510 e357] 704 (7) TOs 713 715 
132 [6837] 1083, 978 adds: “libbi mat oddumetf fd Jaba" (may the lreart 
of the land be greatly cheered). “dssyria™: 97 196-197 109 200 JOT Fa 
TS. “Tike people of the fami: 895, "“Fit-Zamani": 757, 8 (the nientiing 
of obv. 4: gu, pi. sme ia obscure to me), 

* Calsh (232-233), Ddr-Sarrakin (232), Allar (02 99 397), Babylon amd 
Beesippa (313), Dirt (1093: ¢0 the secretary of the palace}, 

 “Eberriie’: 92 196-197 199 216 232 [2.33] 397 THEI: “A Wed da 
Jerri" (the howe of the gels of the king): 94 1074; “bit ildwrha” (the 
houne of thy pods}: 1210) "Elaery": 92 [99] 397, “Eker” (mayarti Je 
Eber: the garrison of Ekur): 831: “Ail i well with the eity and temple. 
of the king”: 254 (to the queen dowager). “The garrison of E_Anna*’s 1200. 

@ “Hale” (the fortifications): 200 MOS. 238 424 502 S04 54a 732 992 
(adds: “ol the king my lord") 1349. “The fortification”; 146 343 338, 
cf. 1095. “The fortifications and the forces of the king" (emipa) 261 264 
(emaki"), ““Birar* (the stronghold): 138 -139 196-197 199 314 431 
S03 506-507 isos] 509 [S101 52% (“Sire Sa Sari") TOL TOS 730 731 493 
(with emife) 952 (“of the king) 1069. “Mayardh, mayerti, of weaport” 
(the garrisons): 175 (to the croenprince) 176 (adds: addcenit, much) 186 
225 315 318 349 (645 odds: pod, all: cf. 187aev, 5: to the cTownprince), 

- “AN is well with the palace of all Assyria”: Tis. 

*'The servants of the king": 345 757. “Pian Belz berri” (the act. 
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In some letters the writer tells the king that he is praying 
for his lord’s life and prosperity this is regularly done after 
the invocation of certain gods Occasionally the writer calls 
hinwelf a “blesser” of the king.“ 

Mention should also be made of a number of unique forms 
of introductions.“ | 

While most letters end abruptly after the discussion of the 
business in hand, we find ut the end of some letters the date* 
or stereotyped expressions, such as; “May the heart of the 
king be of good cheer” (153 157 495 ete.), “let the king do as 
he pleases” “let the king notice’ “I am writing the king 
about this matter” (1164); “let the king listen" (116); “I re- 
mind the king of it (680); “for the rest, let the king send: in- 





tninistration (?) of B. pj: 5 12 178 S86 (ci. 1347.15) (see Delitzsch, BA 
2, 20; Delattre, PSBA 22, 300; Behrens, Ass, Bab, Briefe p. 32, footnote 1), 
“Pipa ja bit butalli'; 9 (S97), “Pikitats gedbbu"™ (all the administrations} 
O70, “The erent lady": 232 (2331 


# 316 411 418 [718] (649-842) B44 rev. 13 B80 [1080, 1205] 1250 1201 [1538] 
1387 1431. See also: 279 (private), 324 (to the queen dowager), 1431 
(to an official), 

» "Sin and Ningal”: 210 736 920 [074] 1274 1995; “Ural al Nine. 
gef: 326 764. “Eecch and EAnmwa": 266-270 272 274-275 277 751-74 
1659) (Oe4 1135 1233 1309}. 

e “Kanbi fo Miia amoke": Bit: “bdrid forri Selita: 266; “AGridia” 
(thy bleser); 979 1092 1454 (all three by Marcduk-dallim-abé), 

M “This is the rest of the words of the former letter” G. e. the continua- 
tion of an umfinished letter): 435; “The words which the Bebylonions 
speak in the presence of the king": 878 (cf. 1280?); “Let the king send 
instructions to eo and eo": 976, The meaning of “Zgirtw fo fadtindli™ 
(salecomtuct?) is doubtful (446), “The word (didtw) about the eclipse” 
1006 (H-bx, in 512, should probably be read “did-tu'""; the worl of so and a0 
to so and so). 

@ 280 206 301 395 517 S18 671 829 879 S44 [1022] 1142 2151 1170 1210 
1762 1406, 

M Sorry balig ab So Gi’ Mpullul": 267 269 334 496 497 [501] 628 
Ti7 [779] etc. Variants: "Ki Je Sorrw do‘'omt fipai™: 732: “umd Mi ia ine 
pen lerri Milia mobirani bipeid™ (now let them do accounting to the pleasure 
of the king); 83 1000 1096; “we the gods of the king wish, let himdo”; 4203, 
otw. &f. Harper omits “Ui'a" in 201; in 92 he rence: “W-die-me-ul” (for 
Ii-pu-mE?), 

ot Sorru belie la tdi": 750 (Sdi2 493 1234; idw> 499), 
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structions” (845); “now what the king wishes to sxy, let him 
say" (246); “preserve this letter’ (269), Expressions of de- 
votion,” good wishes,” and prayers (844) are also to be found 
at the end of Assyrian letters to the king.” 


HI. Pervatre Lerrers 


1. Formulae of greeting similar to those of royal letters. The 
“gardener” (ere3u), who has, without sufficient reason, been con- 
sidered no other than the king himself, uses the form: “Abit 
erciu ana pulini; Sulum idh" (order of the gardener to so and. 
sO; lamwell); 1435, The introduction of 896 reais: “Duppy 
puldni ana puldni; Sulmu tah, libbaka la jadka" (letter of so and 
so to so and so; [ am well, may your heart be of good cheer), 
In 1112 We come across the ancient Babylonian form: “Ana 
puldni fidéma xmma” (to = and so say). 


2. Formulae of greeting similar to these of letters to the king, 


One letter has nothing but the address and signature in the 
introduction (523), four merely. add the usual greeting (La fulmu 
ana puldai, greetings to so and 80; 855 910 (933] 1093), and one 
(912) has the standard invocation of Naba and Marduk after 
the address and signature. In a letter to the secretary of the 
palace (220) the address is followed by an invocation to seven 
gods (see above) and by wishes of “long days, happiness, and 
good health”. The address “ang dindn puldni Jullik", as we 
have noticed, is also used in writing to high officials (748 781 
805 844 913 1185 1431); in ome case (1185) the writer adds: 
“may Naba and Marduk bless my lord". The introduction df 
451 reads: “May Nabi and Marduk grant thee, as a gift, 
happiness, health, and long days”, The initial formula of 1024 
is also exceptional, in private correspondence: “Ma puldnx ana 
pulant iit” (so and so says to so and so). 





fe What the king commands” (miew lo farrw shabbat): (32) (129) 136 
143 179 37) 440 445 737 1378. 

@ 753; 1249; 211 1153; [1058]. 

“inv replying to royal letters the subject in hand is introduced ty the 
lorsrula: “ine wtukbé...fa forru KAi iparaant md, (concerning what 
the king wrote about..,). In referring to a conversition with the king 
the formula is: “ime muhhid la Jarra bi ibbeni. .." (concerning what the 
king said; cf 18: “concerning what the king suid yesterday. ..""). 
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3, Formulae of greeting proper to private letters. 

The standard introduction of private letters in the neo-Baby~ 
lonian period reads: “Duppu puldni ana puléni, {a Sulmu ana: 
alia (219), abia (214), mdria (1201) belia (907), Rade (185 has 
ha-d-si instead of kai)" (“letter of so and so to so and so; greet- 
ings to my father, brother, son, lord, or to thee”; according to 
the degree of familiarity between them).“* Sometimes the greet~ 
ing is omitted: “Letter of so.and so to so and so”: 527 623 
$30 (898] 906 949 1125. Invocations are seldom used and vary 
greatly: “May Bél and Nabi greet (?) so and so" (345 806); 
"Greetings to my lord; may Bél and Nabi declare the peace 
and happiness of my lord in Erech and E. Anna” (1129); “Greet- 
ings! May Sama’ declare thy life unto the fast day!" (1439); 
“May Bel, Nab, Bélit of Erech, and Nana pronounce for you 
the judgment of Erech and of the gids” (815, a collective let- 
ter). 


© This was also the standard form in private correspondence in the Sar- 
gonid period. We find it im: 185 214 219 [229] 806 454 897 GOL DOT 1337 
4407. 219 containa a prayer, “Le fulea”™ ie omitted in 830 1201, on 
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THe PuRPosr of this paper is to discuss briefly one division 
only of the geography of the times of Gudea, as revealed on 
the Cylinders and Statues of that monarch, now in our pes- 
session. Gudea was patesi of Lagash, beginning about 2450 8, ¢, 
the supposed date of his accession to the overlordship of that 
great city: 

The center of the politico-commercial activity of Gudea was 
the city of Lagush {modern Tello), situated in the lower Tigris- 
Euphrites valley, a few miles northeast of the modern town 
of Shatra, about an hour's ride east of the Shatt el Hai, a small 
stream, upon the banks of whose original channel the city of 
Lagash was probably built. 

This great center was thus fixed in that wonderfal alluvial 
plain, with an abundant supply of waters for irrigation, and 
presumably, from the inscriptions themselves, for shipping, in 
the Shatt el Hai, and probably within a few miles of an eastern 
irrigation branch of the Euphrates river. 

The city of Lagash had been in existence at least from the 
reign of Mesilim of Kish in the third dynasty of that city (a- 
bout 3600 8. c)}. Hence Gudea came to the governorship of 
@ city more than one thousand years old, splendidly situated 
physically and commercially, and with large prestige. Racially 
considered, it was located in Sumer, the southern division of 
ancient Babylonia, in distinction from Akkad, the northern 
section of that valley, 

The political status of Lagash in Gudea’s period seems to 
have been one of independence, as no mention is made in any 
of these documents of any clashe or battles between Lagash 
and ite neighboring cities; no record is found of any tribute 
collected or paid, nor of any other marks of subservience or 

at 
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sovereignty. Only one bit of military movement is mentioned 
and that was the conquest by Lagash of Anshan of Elam (Statue 
B vi 64-68), whence booty was brought and deposited in the 
temple of Eninnu. On the-other hand, the Cylinders and all 
the Statues recite in enthusiastic and laudatory terms the re- 
ligious activities of prosperous peace- 

Gudea, the governor, seems to have been the first of a new 
line of rulers, a4 he nowhere refers to any of his ancestors. His 
aggressive spirit and devotion to the divinities of the city made 
hima force in the restoration of its crumbling temples of other 
days, and in the extension of the mfluence and power of the 
city. In the four great districts of Lagash—Nina, Urn, Uru- 
kugga, and Girsu—he demonstrated his devotion by his plans 
for his marvellous complexes of buildings: In Girsu he rebuilt 
Eninny to his city-god Ningirsu. In Urukugga he constructed 
a temple to Gatunviug; and, in addition, he dedicated ahrines: 
ta Bau, Ninbarsag, Eanna and others, 

The material requirements to carry owt such large building- 
plans, on the part of Gudea, were far beyond the available re- 
sources of Lagush, or even of Sumer-as we see it from the 
known texts, Clay bricks were the only local available building 
material. All timbers, stone, metals, bitumen, etc., had to be 
imported, and some of them from territories on the edge of 
the known horizen of tharday. It is largely in connection with 
such importations that we are introduced to the topography of 
the times of Gudea. 

The first noticeable topographical lines laid down are mention- 
inge of the two great rivers of that famous valley, the Tigris and 
Euphrates; the former is mentioned four times and the latter 
twice. Their chief characteristic is their value in producing 
abundant crops, and hence prosperity to the entire country. 
They were the feeders of canals, which promoted irrigation and 
navigation for the entire list of great cities that dotted that 
famous early valley, 

Of all the cities which are known to have occupied a prominent 
place in the life of that valley in Gudea’s day, we find the name 
of (a) Kish, the most ancient and strongest seat of Semitie cul- 
ture, the chief city of Akkad; identified as the modern mins 
and village of El-Ohtmir, less than ten miles east of the site 
of old Babylon, and on the east bank of the old bed of the 
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Euphrates, Its first king, Mesilim, of the third dynasty 
(3638 BL C.), was ruler of several cities, among them Lagash, 
thus revealing the comparative importance of Kish in that 
valley about 1200 years before the time of Gudea. This city 
is mentioned but once, 

(b) Nippur was a city of which the god Ningireu was prince, 
It was situated fifty-five miles southeast of Babylon, and seventy 
miles northeast of Tello, and! on the: east bank of Shatt el-Nil. 
It was the one city that contained the central ehrine of the 
god Enti, the chief of the gods. Its antiquity and importance 
have been abundantly proved by the excavations of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It is mentioned once only. 

(c} Eridu (modern Abu Shahrein), stood about ten miles south 
of Ur, and fifty miles south of Tello, It was ruled over by 
Ea, called the king. To this city Ningirsu made a visit, 
and in this place his sister was born. Eridu is mentioned 
ten times. 

(cl) Shuruppak (modern Fira), east of the Euphrates, near 
Shatt el-Kar, the southern extension of Shatt el-Nil, about forty 
miles northwest of Tello, and twenty miles south of Bismya. 
It is mentioned once, together with Kish, 

Apparently Gudea was on peaceful terms with all these four 
cities, and doubtless fostered trade relations with them. But 
his elaborate buikding-plans required him to search farther afield 
for the many varieties of material needed for those conatruc- 
tions. His own domain included, outside of the districts of 
Lagash, the city of Anshan (and possibly of Susa) in Elam, 
which he had taken by conquest. For any required raw mate- 
rials not found in these districts, he must needs resort to his 
commercial pacts and treaties with the rulers and governments 
of other regions. 

Gudea states that he travelled from the lower to the upper 
country, and that Ningirsu his god opened the ways for him 
from the Lipper Sea (Mediterranean) to the Lower Sea (Persian 
Gulf), in:search, doubtless, for the raw materials necessary to 
realize his ambitious building schemes. 

There were three known general districts outside of Babylonia 
(Sumer and Akkad) which contributed to his purpose, The most 
complete list is found on the large diorite Statue (B Col. VI), 
on whose knees is found the ground-plan of the temple. 
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(1) The first and best established section of the then known 
world was Amurru (Martu), the Westland, Syria and possibly 
Palestine. Of the places mentioned in this region we find: (a) 
Amanus, a mountain of cedar, which yielded cedar timber, said 
to have been fifty and sixty cubits in length, and wrkarinu 
timber twenty-five cubits long. The fact that these statements 
follow immediately after the account of Gudea's journey to the 
Upper Sea seems to locate this mountain in the Lebanions. (b) 
In the same narrative a few lines farther along, we find: “Out 
of Basalla, a mountain of Amurru, he brought great blocks of 
stone, to fashion into stelae” (c) Again, “Out of Tidanu, « 
mountain of Amurru, he brought alabaster (or marble) for use 
in building the temple." tn the same list with these mountains 
we find, (d) “From the city of Urshu, in the mountain of Ibla, 
he brought zabalum, great ashujru, tulupu and plane-tree timber,” 
the last of which were used for heavy beams; (e) then follows 
Umanu, a mountain of Menua from which were transported 
great blocks of stone, as they were from Mount Basalla in 
Amurru, already mentioned. Although the Ibla and Umanu 
mountains have not been identified, they stand in a list of 
mountains, of which three are specifically identified and fo- 
cated in Amutrru. 

(2) The next quarter of the world from which Gudea imported 
hiz materials was Elam and its mountains, on the east and 
southeast of Lagash, Reference has already been made to 
(a) Anshan the city (and district) that fell to Gudea by conquest; 
and (b) Susa, which was probably the source of some of the 
workmen who cume to Lagash to assist in the building of the 
temple of Eninnu. (c) Kagalad, 2 mountain of Kimash, was a 
source from which copper was imported (Statue B Col. yt, 22, 
23). Cyl A (xvi, 15, 16) says, “Out of the mountain of cop- 
per in Kimash, they secured copper, and clay for making bricks.”’ 
That Kimash was a city of Elam is confirmed by its mention in 
a list of Elamite cities conquered by Dungi of Ur during the 
last four years of his reign. (d) “Out of Madga, a mountain 
of the River Luruda, he brought asphatt™ or bitumen 
has been identified (King, Sumer and Akkad, quoting RT 22, 153) 
with Madka, of which Hununi, patesi of Kimash, was gover- 
nor, thus locating it, beyond doubt, in Elam. 

Before taking up the third general district I wish to mention 
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the names of the three mountains whose situations are still in. 
doubt: (a) From the mountain Barshib he imported two kinds 
of stone, fa-u-na and na-lu-a (Statue B. Col. vt, 59-63): it 
was located near navigable waters, either river or sea, because 
the stone was loaded on boats for transportation to Lagash; 
(b) the mountain Gubi, mountain of hulupu-wood, the source 
of that wood which was used in the manufacture of weapons, 
notably the shar-ur, which required a hard, tough and resilient 
wood; (c) From the mountain of Ha-Hum, he brought gold- 
dust or ore, which was used in overlaying the picturesque 
war-club or mace made in the form of three fion-heads, <o 
set together that each looked towards a different third of 
the horizon. 

(3) The third general district which contributed to the wealth of 
raw materials for Gudea's temples was the south, southwest, and 
west of Lagash. The four names which seem to be generally 
attributed to those areas are Magan, Melubha, Gubi and 
Dilmun. These are all mentioned together in one Hist as the 
sources from which wood of many kinds was brought to Lagash 
(Statue D, [V 10/11). (a) Beginning with the last, Dilmun, men- 
tioned only in this passage, yeneral agreement identifies the name 
with the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf: but Meissner 
(OLZ 1917, 201f.), on the basis of Sachau’s Die Chronik von 
Arbela, 23fi., identifies the name with Thilum in the region of 
the islands of Bahrein. 

(b) The next country, mentioned but once; is Guhi; also 
the source of supply of timbers transported on boats to Lagash. 
There are several local names in the regian of Muscat, spelled 
Ghudba,which might answer the requirements so far as the name 
itself is concerned, but like most other districts around the 
rim of Arabia, they are in these times especially devoid of 
timber, 

(ed) The next two places, Magan and Melubha, are the 
battle-ground of would-be connoisseurs of Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian topography and geography. These two places are 
mentioned together in more than a score of passages in inscrip- 
tions covering a range of more than 2000 years, from the days 
of Naram-Sin to Assurbanipal. Identifications of these names 
with certain places are almost as numerous as the scholars who 
have attempted the task. Their locations have ranged from 
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Akkad and Sumer (Winckler) in Babylonia to Somaliland mn 
eastern Africa (Albright), ‘These conclusions are based on lin- 
guistic, geographic, inscriptional and modern local data, stretch- 
ing from the times of Naram-Sin to the latest facts gathered 
from today's activities in various areas of southwestern Asia 
and Eastern Africa. 

The latest published discussion (April, 1922) of the question 
of the ancient location of Magan and Melubba is that by 
Langdon in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology for October, 
1921. He reviews, criticizes and summarizes several of the most 
prominent positions taken by authors of earlier discussions. On 
the basis of inscriptional evidence of Naram-Sin, he locates 
these two lands and mountains, as they are both designated, 
on the western shore of the Persian Gulf, including the province 
of Oman. But he does not answer those who, like Haupt and 
Streek, claim that the Amarna letters and Assurhanipal texts 
furnish evidence that those lands were Egypt and the Sudan. 
He even admits that Streck's arguments ure convincing, but 
he does not adopt his conclusions. 

Lack of time will not permit me at the present moment to take 
up a full discussion of the problem, which I hope to do at an 
early day. But I should like to call the attention of students 
of those times to one line of investigation, which all the writers 
whom [L-have examined have failed to take into account. Al- 
most every mference to those places includes some allusion to 
the sea, or to navigable waters, to boats, and to navigation. 

No discussion of the problem of the location of Magan and 
Meluhha is:complete without a study of, at least, three kinds 
of research: 

(1) What is the character of the waters upon which any craft 
must necessarily have been propelled, in a journey to southern, 
southwestern, western or northern Arabia, or to Egypt, the 
Sudan or Eastern Africa? The currents, tides; winds and mon- 
soons in the Red Sea and adjoining waters are today problems 
of navigation of no mean proportions; so that a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says of those waters, ‘the movements 
of waters are of great irregularity and complexity, rendering 
navigation difficult and dangerous’; he says further, “the sowth- 
west monsoons bring navigation to a standstill in the summer, 
except in the case of powerful steamers.” 
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(2) The second problem, especially troublous for the coast 
navigator, with few and far-apart shelters, was the long stretch 
of waters to be traversed to the lands and mountains in western 
Arabia and Africa, to secure ushu-wood, gold dust, diorite stone 
and other raw materials, The measured distances from La- 
gash to the points claimed as the identifications of those two 
names rather startle the impartial student of the problem. 
(a) From the head of the Persian Gulf (probably 50 miles south 
of Lagash) 10 Ras Musandam, the western headland at the 
harrow entrance to the Persian Gulf, as the crow flies, is about 
600 miles, but along the coast 300 miles. (b) From that head- 
land to Ras el-Hadd, the most southeasterly point of Arabia, 
is about 350 miles, with one good shvltered cove at Muscat 
(c) From Ras el-Hadd to the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb is about 
1500 miles, with only one place, Makalla, 300 miles cast of 
Aden, that makes any pretensions to be a port. Besides this 
one good shelter for sea-craft, there ts a-second at Ghubbat 
Hashish, about 150 miles southwest of Ras el-Hadd. Thus the 
minimum distance from Lagash to the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb 
by water was about 2500 miles, as the crow flies,and 200 to 300 
more if one should follow the shore lines. (d) The Red Sea, 
in a straight line from Bab ecl-Mandeb, to the north end whence 
branch off the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, is about 1250 miles, 
The shore line particularly on the east or Arabian side is paralleled 
by almost invisible sieve-like coral reefs that are the terror of 
the navigator. Thus, from Lagash to the peninsula of Sinai 
by sea, is a distance of nearly 4000 miles through waters that 
even today will severely test the hardiest sailing craft. 

If, however, the boatman should attempt to row orsail across 
the Strait of Bab el-Mandeb (="“gate of tears,” because of 
its perilous waters), he would find in the east channel, between 
the isle of Perim and the Arabian coast, a rapid current flow- 
ing into the Red Sea; and in the west channel, a current of 
salt water, though quite below the surface, flowing outwards 
inte the Indian Ocean,! ‘The far-off reaches on the seas of Gudea’s 
time must be taken into account, if we would locate Magan 
and Melubba in southwestern Arabia, Sinai, Egypt, or East 
Africa. 

(3) A third question cannot be set aside without some in- 
vestigation. What kind of sea-going craft were in use in Baby- 
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lonia 2500 8. c.? Were they of such build and character as 
to he manageable and serviceable, and safe on the. different 
kinds of waters over which they would be obliged to mde to 
the far-off shores of Egypt or Eastern Africa? How were they 
navigated, and how successfully could they stem the: tides 
and currents and winds that always agitate the course of their 
journeys? To answer these questions would greatly aid us im 
reaching the proper conclusions regarding the possible locations 
of the two much-liseussed ancient lands. For the movement 
of the seas are nearly or quite as permanent as the directions 
and force of the winds: and the distance between points as 
fixed as the locations of the mountains. These phases of our 
problem must be considered, especially by those of us who 
would locate Magan and Meluhha at places from 3000 to 
4000 miles from the city of Lagash, the center of Gudean culture 
in the twenty-fifth century pc, | 


' Facts regarding ports and cooste of Ambia are found in Handbook af 
Arabia, published tg20, by the Intelligence Division of the British Navy. 
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A Nilometer in the Egyptian Collection of the Museum ef An- 
thropology and Ethnology of the University of California 
The provenance of the limestone here reproduced is Nag‘ed- 
Deir, on the east bank of the Nile opposite Girgeh. The length 
of the stone at the top is 15 in., at the bottom 1534 in., the width 
10% in., and the thickness on top 114 in. and 2 in. at the bottom. 
The inscription reads: 





“Year 23, month Mesore, the 23rd day: 

the mouth of the Nile under his majesty the king of 

Upper and Lower Egypt, Ne-maat-Ré’, living forever.” 

The height of the river was indicated by a line below the 

inscription. The center of the line forms a mouth. Amen- 
emhét 11] (Nemaat-Ré@'=Lamaris), in whose 23rd year the 
nilometer was set up probably at or near Nag'ed-Deir, is well 
known for the interest which he took in the proper regulation 
of the inundation and particularly for his work of reclama- 
tion of the Fayyiim district. HOF lon 


University of California 
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The nominal prefix n in some Hebrew mamex 

J. Barth in his study of “Das Nominalpriifix ma im Assy- 
rischen", ZA 2. 111-117, first elucidated the ma prefix found in 
many Assyrian nouns, ¢. g. wapharu, napiitu, namrasu, markap- 
fw, etc. He showed that the phenomenon was due to a dis- 
similation of » into » before a following labial, With few ex- 
ceptions this dissimilation works regularly, and the rule is now 
accepted as a commonplace. It has been still more exactly 
worked out by Jensen, “Zu den Nominal-Prmefixen ml-a, -i, -t1) 
und n{-a, io) im Assyrischen,” ZD.MG 43 (1889), 192. Barth 
proceeds to say, p. 116: “Eine derartige Empfindlichkeit. bei 
der Ausprache des m-Lahials in diesem Prafx wetsen die tbri- 
gen semitischen Sprachen nicht aul,” although he admits we 
find “vereinzelte Spuren, die mit dieser assyrischen Form gusam- 
menhdngen.”” He instances #2 Dan. 5,5 Rabbinic sem 
for Syriac ‘m2, and a few other possible cases. 

But a few proper names, of ancient ongm, in the Hebrew 
present this phenomenon. 

(1) re This is not to be interpreted, with BDB and 
Kénip, WB, as from the Nif'al of $na, Brockelmann, Grund: 
riss, vol. 1, §203b, has recognize! that the common noun oonm 
“striving”, is originally an m-prefix formation (following Stein- 
inger, ZATW 1904, 141, on a similar but doubtful etymalogy). 
But the logical deduction has not been drawn by the lexicons 
for ne. It is to be compared with Arabic mifial, instru- 
ment for twisting string, mafialah, bobbin. The tribe was named 
after a characteristic art. 

(2) The place name com, Neh. 11, 34, which has never been 
explained, is another case in point: it comes from van, It 
our only evidence for the existence of the root faldjw, so well 
known in Assyrian, in the Hebrew (which has preserved the 
related 7s, o7c), Also, if the. vocalization is correct, it re 
presents the archaic pass, participle of the Pi'el. May the name 
be possibly preserved im the Widy Deir Ballit, to the N of 
Lydda? — . 

(3) In this case T oppose o position which has become almost 
axiomatic. Von Calice, OLZ 1903, 224, proposed reading the 
Spring of mmo as “the Spring of Menepiah", Egyptian 
alternate form of Merneptab, the Egyptian Pharaoh. Meyer, 
Die farachten, 222, hailed this as “eine schane Entdeckung,” 
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and it has been almost universally accepted, The diseovery ap- 
pears to be capitally corroborated by an Egyptian text which 
refera to “the Spring of Meneptab which is in the mountain,” 
in Zaru, i.e. Palestine. Accordingly identification has been 
made either with Lifta or the Pools of Solomon, But if a na- 
tive etymology can be had, it is to be preferred. And this can 
be found by regarding mnst as a regular transformation from 
mnzo. The word=Arabic mafia}, “key” (where Hebrew has 
ev), The relate] Arabic mafiah, “lock, Lock,” would be a 
natural figure for a spring entailing also the idea of a key, In 
balancing our judgment on the proposed Egyptian etymology 
We must reckon with the (almost?) entire absence of Egyptian 
place-names in ancient Palestine. 

The parallelism 4 1}, “Memphis,” may be of similar or- 
igin, but W. Max Miller holds, in Ges.-Buhl, that both forms 
may have come from Egypt. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


James A. Montcomerry 


An Inscribed Eve of a Babylonian Idol 


A lady in New York City owns an interesting object about 
the size and thickness of a $20 gokipiece. It is composed of 
banded agate and is pierced by a hole through the entire flat 
diameter, It carries on its surface a six-line inscription written 
m the script of the new Babylonian empire, and is legible, ex- 
cept the last line which is partly broken off. On a wax impres 
sion of it sent to the writer the following inscription is found: 
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1_ a-na ™ Naba 1. To the god Nebo 
2. ™ Nab-Kudurri (GAR- 
DU) ugur 2. Nebuchadrezzar 


3. Sar KA-DINGIR-RA © 3. King of Babyion 

4. mir" Nabi-apalusur Zar 4. Son of Nabopolassar, king of 
5. TIN-TIR ™ ana balati 5. Babylon, for his life, 

6, Su ike-cd 6. presented (this), 


Langdon in his Neubabylonische Komiginschrifien (VAR [V) 
has given in transliteration and translation readings from four 
similar objects, Of those, three are dedicated to Marduk, and 
but one, as this one, to Nebo, 

The first two of these four were published by Schrader in 
the Monatsberichte der kénizlich preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften su Berlin in (879; the first view is reproduced on 
Pp. 203 and discussed on pp. 292-204, A photograph faces p 
288, No.2, but is not-as clear as the copy on p. 293; the inscrip- 
tion appears on p. 202. It reads: 


“To Marduk, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, the King of Babylon, 
has presented (this) for his life,” 

The second gem was also published by Schrader in the same 
volume facing p. 288, No. 4, and is translated on p. 2957 it reads 
as follows: 

“To Nebo, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, 
the son of Nabopolassar, the king of Babylon, has presented 
(this) for his life." 

A third gem quoted by Langdon reads: 


“Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, has 
presented (this) to Marduk his lord.”’ 


The fourth gem reads as follows: 

“To Marduk, his lord, Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, son 
of Nabopolassar, has presented (this) for his life.” 

This first gem (38a) is reproduced again by Menant in Revue 
Archéologique, II Série, 6, 79, and discussed on pp. 79-86. The 
Berlin object (38a) which Schrader published is only a glass 
paste replica of the original which Menant saw in Florence. 
Jeremias has reproduced the same in ATAGE p. 532, 
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Langdon does not say in his notes where the other gems 

The text of this New York gem closely resembles the second 
of the four collected by Langdon. [t leaves out in the first 
line “his lord", reading simply “To Nebo," and Kivdsurru of 
Langdon is the ideog. GAR-DU, and for Babylon, Langdon's 
copy reads as if both occurrences were the same ideograms, 
but this gem reads after Nebuchadrezzar KA-DINGIR-RA™, 
and that after Nabopolassar’s name TIN-TIR™. While this 
is a Small and apparently insignificant object, it Is just one 
other remnant of an age which has a charm for both Semitic 
and Old Testament scholars. 

lea Mataice Price 


University of Chicago 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Das Mohdbhdrate. Seine Entstehung, sein Inhalt, seine Form. 
Von HERMANN OLDENBDERG. Gdttingen: VanpeNnorcK 
uxD Ruprecut, 1922, 


Among the papers left by the late Professor Oldenberg, who 
died in March, 1920, were found what at first appeared to be 
scattered notes on the great Hindu epic. A careful scrutiny re 
vealed that though inscribed on sheets of all sizes and laboriously 
corrected these notes were actually a completed work, which 
Oldenberg’s colleague, Professor Andreas, has now made pulb- 
lic, prefacing it with a single page of explanation and eulogy. 

One may fittingly begin a review of Oldenberg's Mahabharata 
with a commemorative word. Not long: before his death he 
had published a work on the Upanishads, quite a new departure 
for him who had already become an authority on Buddhism 
and on the Rig Veda. It seems as if his energy needed always 
a new outlet; and not content with covering so many 
fields with the fructifying streams of his ripe scholarship, 
at the last he turned it upon the province of Epic poetry, 
with which it is somewhat of a surprise to find him en- 
gaged at all? for all his earlier productivity had to do with the 
earlier age of the Veda and of Pali literature. But he had evi- 
dently occupied his leisure with something more human than 
religious tracts; and in this, his: last- volume, he gives us the 
result of moch meditation, Not investigation. He comments 
rather than theorizes, and with one exception the present study 
may be said to be chiefly a review of the great epic as anaes 
thetic production, a comparison of Hindu and Greek epic po- 
etry, observations on metre, on metaphor, an inquiry into the 
montis of the epic writers, etc—in short, the epic as literature, 
as a human document. 

The one exception has to do with Oldenberg’s general theory 
of prose beginnings in connection with metrical verses, which 
fatter he is inclined to think have in sundry instances: been 
left stranded, as it were, with no vestige left of their original 
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prose environment. Rather dogmatically, as the reviewer 
thinks, on the basis of a few prose-and-metrical episodes, the 
author assumes rather than proves that the epic was written 
at first in prose and then converted into metrical tales, many 
of which, to be sure, have no prose attachment but may be 
supposed to have been composed after the prose epic had been 
converted into poetry. It depends somewhat on what one calls 
the original epic. If one finds in the Book of Beginnings the 
beginning of the epic, one may certainly pomt to the prose there 
embalmed and say, Behold the beginning of the epic in prose. 
But if one questions whether the whole Book of Beginnings 
is not really in the nature of an addition, whether it is not 
probable that there was an epic account of the gambling-scene 
and the resultant war as kernel of the whole, then the prose 
origin of the epic becomes a matter of grave dubiety. Similarly, 
why seek for the germ of epic form in the episodes now strewn 
through the immense poem, which has conglomerated into one 
whole a mass of originally discordant elements? Dahlmann's 
theory that the epic was at first a law-book, a theory dammed 
by the author with scornful silence, might just as well be up- 
held on the basis of episodic preachings and the declaration 
in the Book of Beginnings that the epic is indeed a law-book 
as well asa kdeyam. Oldenberg himself is not quite consistent 
in his exposition of the prose origin of the epic. He seems 
at one time to regard the original form as prose (since vanished) 
interspersed with verses; at another, as wholly prose with later 
poctic intrusions. 

In regard to other problematic matters, such as the theory 
that the original epical theme was inverted and that its present 
heroes became its villains, the author speaks as briefly as sanely> 
he-will have none of it. He suggests, however, that the whole 
rile of the man-god Krishna was a later contribution to the 
original theme. For the rest, in commenting on the part played 
by bards and on the military caste in general, he relies, with 
generoua acknowledgment of indebtedness, on the work of 
specialists who have traversed this field before him. He pre 
fers to linger over the episodes; Savitri and Damayanti impress 
him by their strength and delicacy; he shows how the character 
of heroes and heroines is depicted and dwells on the manner 
in which the poet leadé them along the path of fate. He muses: 
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on the general view of the world held by the epic writers and 
compares the wild forest of their imaginings with the Hindu 
jungle, the vagueness of their characterization in many cases 
with their yague ideas. of space and time; the epic is a reflex 
of Hindu mentality. 

In discussing the epic language and metres Oldenberg is 
content to be merely a narrator of facts, and in this part of the 
book one wonders what kind of a public he is writing for, since 
he is at pains to explain at length the simplest linguistic and 
metrical phenomena. Apparently he intended his work fora 
general but cultivated circle of readers, to whom metre, style, 
atid composition of the epic (inchiding the plot) would be mat- 
ter of novelty, though he prefaces this with a revolutionary 
theory of origins which only a specialist could properly evaluate 
The author's own style is felicitous and his work is agreealily 
lacking in the acrid contentiousness which disfigures 49 many 
works treating af the same subject 


Yale University 


E Wasnutrs Horrins 


Rudra. Untersuchungen cum altindischen Glanben und Kultus. ' 
Inauguraldissertation yon [Dr] Exxst Axtan [Privat- 
dovent an der Universitit Upsalo], Uppsala: Appe.- 
BERGS BORTRYCKER! AxTIEBOLAG, 1922, xi+313 §, 


Despite the evidence of human experience, we are so accus-- 
tomed to divide gods, men, and things into: two mutually ex- 
tlusive categories, the good and the bad, that it is not easy for 
us to conceive of a deity like Rudra, who is at the <ame time 
a. destructive beast and a benevolent physician. For the mere 
Historical evolution, through a euphemism, of the terrible Rudra 
«of Rig-Veda into the epic Siva of the Hindu trinity does not 
explain a contradiction that exists in the earliest Veda and seems: 
to be quite natural to Vedic anthropomorphism. The apparent 
tneonsistency in Rudra’s character is a part of the paleness of 
individuality, the diffuseness of attributes and functions, ane 
the unmorality, according to our standards, that mark the entire 
Vedic pantheon, And it is this, together with a scholarly pre- 
disposition to seek in every god a definite force of nature, that 
has made so difficult a real understanding of Rudra's origin, 
personality, and history. 
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Arbman attempts to solve the problem by an analytic and 
synthetic study of all the material, both Vedic and post-Vedic. 
While he may not have caught the god in the moment of his 
creation, and while his evidence may not amount to proof, he 
has at least evolved a theory that seems reasonable in itself, 
minimizes several difficulties, and appears to stirvive every test 
of application; and that is about the best that can be expected 
“in such matters. ‘The book is 2 real contribution to methodology. 
The material is handled with delicacy and sureness of touch, 
interpreted with keenness of perception, and presented with 
fairness and logic. 

The author's interest is directed primarily toward the popu- 
lar element in the ancient Indian religion, an element to 
which recent scholarship is giving increased attention in its 
search for the origins of India's complicated religious life. OQue- 
side of the mechanized and ritualized religion of the Vedic 
priests, in the popular cult of demons, which by its very nature 
was largely excluded from the hieratic texts, he finds, with 
unvedic distinction of personality, the real god Rudra, His 
theory, in outline, is as follows. 

In his original character Rudra is a gruesome, terrestrial de- 
mon, a product of primitive conceptions of death and its hor- 
rors, From this ancient demonic figure there runs, entirely with- 
in the popular religion, an unbroken line of development to 
the popular god Siva. The Rudra of the later Vedic tradition 
is not a direct descendant of the Rig-Vedie Rudra, but represents 
a far more original type out of which the Rig-Vedic Rudra 
was, relatively late, developed, in order then, still later, to 
give way to his popular double. The cause of the development 
is to be sought in the religious sterility of the Vedic sacrificial 
priests. [In essential characteristics the popular Siva type rep- 
resents the onginal Rudra. 

Although Rudra was a god of death, he was no Yama to show 
departing souls the way to immortality or to rule over them in 
the abode of the dead. He has no connection with the Pitaras. 
Rudra has many features in common with certain death-gods 
of other Indo-European peoples, with the Germanic Odin and 
the Greek Hecate. These agreements are certainly to be ex- 
plained by close relationship, but Arbman postpones, without 
prejudice, a verdict on von Schroeder's claim that Rudra and 
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Odin represent a common inheritance from ane and the same 
Indo-European type of god; at least Rudra-Siva seems to be- 
long [0 a more primitive, ruder type, perhaps to the corpse- 
eating demons of death. 

Arbman sees in the Rudra of the Rig-Veda a priest-exalted 
but essentially demonic god who hurls his murderous missiles 
from heaven upon earthly creatures, but who has a positive 
side a8 a helper and benefactor of men when his favor is properly 
invoked. He has considerable individuality, but he is so lack- 
ing in concrete features that it is impossible to explain his orig- 
inal character with the Rig-Veda as the only, or even chief, 
source, us many scholars have attempted to do, But even in 
the Rig-Veda Rudra does not reveal himself in the thunder- 
storm; his bolt is merely the imagery of sickness and death— 
unless the same weapon is to make Varuna, Agni, Dyaus, and 
other gods and even demons into personifications of the thunder- 
storm. And the Rig-Veda itself shows that the connection: 
of Rudra with the Maruts was one of association rather than 
relationship. 

Tn the later Vedic literature Rudra appears as the same 
malevolent and benevolent individual wham we have just seen 
in the Rig-Veda, only here he is not a god of heaven, butcan 
earthly being of « lower, more popular type, excluded from the 
foma sacrifice, friend and patron of thieves, seen sneaking in 
lonely places by herdsmen and maids, a demon of the mountains, 
the crossroads, and the wilderness, himself lard of the demon 
world. The evil which he inflicts consists of various maladies 
and epidemics." To him one sacrifices when disease breaks 
out among men or cattle* To Arbman, this late Vedic Rudra 
is, as we have seen, the real Rudra, descended through the popu- 
lar religion from the original demon out of which the Brahmans 
independently developed the Rig- Vedic deity, Siva likewise lives 
wild in the forest, wears an animal skin, in general stands close 
to primitive nature, and identifies himself with the popular 
Rudra of Jate Vedic tradition. 
ee e—sC—“== 

) See Arbman's references on pp. 234. 

* Here is the chiaam of the two sides of Rudra. The god who. causes 
the disesse is asked to cure or prevent it: a sort of sintilia simities cos 
reniar, This ix mot sufficiently streesed by Arbman. 
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This leads inta a long discussion of Rudra's position in the 
Vedic ritual, and the relations between the Brahmanica! religion 
and the popular cult, a discussion into which we cannot go here, 
but which is important for Arbman's argument. He discusses, 
among other ceremonies, the frafyambakahoma; the bali as an 
uncooked, merely exposed, popular sacrifice; the word deva as 
including both gods and demons; the Maruts and the Rudras; 
Rudra as bidtepals ‘lord of demons’; the fatarndriya as a rite 
applying to the world of demons and its ruler Rudra; the epithets 
of Rudra in the faterudrive; (adversely) the identification of 
Siva asa fusion of Agni with Rudra. An entire chapter is 
devoted to Rudra’s essential character asa god of death. 

There will be much resistance among scholara to Arbman’s 
theory. The great majority of Western Vedists are on record 
as favoring the conception of Rudra as a god of the storm, 
especially the thunder-storm: Weber, Kuhn, Whitney, Lassen, 
Ludwig, Barth, Kaegi, Monier-Williams, Hardy, Deussen, Bloom- 
field, Hopkins, Macdonell. Hillebrandt views Rudra-as a god 
of the climatic terrors of the tropical hot season that follows the 
rains, Bergaigne sees in him a form of fe pére céleste, and several 
have followed von Schroeder in considering Rudra the Indo-Eu- 
ropean Jeader of the souls of the dead, riding in the wind and 
storm. Arbman is closest to Oldenberg, who has recognized 
Rodra as an onheavenly product of the lower mythology, a 
death and disease bringing power of the mountains and forests, 
akin to tie European fauns and satyrs: Winternitz and, m 
less degree, Pischel have agreed with him. 

To the reviewer, the situation is about as follows. (1) The 
interpretation of Rudra asa god of the thunder-storm is decidedly 
unsatisfactory. Almost the only evidence for that theory is 
the bolt with which the Rig-Veda arms him, and his association 
with the Maruts, But the thunderbolt is almost as common a 

weapon in the Vedic pantheon as the club in savage society; 
and the association with the Maruts is not one of character, 
Moreover, and this seems not to be mentioned by Arbman, 
thunderstorms in northern India are not of sufficient frequency 
and severity to explain the Rig-Vedic picture of the god and 
his terrors: a pupil of the writer has lived eight years near 
Allahabad and has never seen even a» tree struck by lightning. 
Rig-Veda makes Rudra a devastating slayer of men and cattle; 


the inference is that whole communities are laid low by his 
wrath, (2) There is, as Arbman claims, adecided break in 
the continuity of Rudra between the Rig-Veda and the later 
Vedic texts, a break which seems best explained by assuming 
a resurgence of an ancient popular tradition, which itself best 
explains the still later Siva. (3) Rudra appears even in the 
Rig-Vedu as a god of sickness, pestilence, and death. This is 
probably his original character. (4) If this was his real character, 
then the demonic prototype of the late Vedic Rudra is more 
orginal than the celestial Rudra of the Rig-Veda, and the Jatter 
was largely a hieratic adaptation which did not have sufficient 
vitality to persist unchanged even within the Brahman tradition. 
(5) One hesitates at Arbman's early and definite localization 
of the god on the Muiijavant and in the Himalayas: the re- 
viewer still retains a certain sympathy for Hopkins" tirade 
against Oldenberg’s “Old Man of the Mountains.” 

(Of the larger questions involved only this need be said here: 
The antiquity of the Rig-Veda gives a presumption but not 
proof of priority. There is no doubt that in Rig-Vedic times 
there was a deep current of popular religion, flowing from very 
Ancient sources, and for the most part avoiding hieratic channels. 
Every attempt to reconstruct this primitive folk-religion and 
évery altempt to determine priority must be judged on its 
merits. It may add to our understanding of the earliest Vedas: 
in Arbman's case it apparently does. 


Princeton University Hakotp H. Besperr 


Die Anfange der Yogapraxts im alten Indien, Eine Untersuchung 
fiber die Wurzeln der indischen Mystik nach Rgveda und 
Atharvaveda. Von Dr, J. W. Haven, Privatdozent an der 
Universitit Tiibingen. Berlin, Stuttgart und Leipzig: W. 
Kontwammenr, 1922. viii + 210 S. 

It has occasionally been recognized that the Yoga doctrine 
which has been found in Buddhism unites with the codified 
system of practical philosophy known as Yoga in ptesupposing, 
im at least one current of Indian thought, a long period of 
less organized belief in the efficacy of a physically induced and 
ecstatic concentration of the mind as a means of establishing 
some kind of contact between God and man. But the stream 
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as not often been explored back of the Upanishads. As a 
philosophic system the Yoga is so closely connected with the 
Sankhya that little effort has been made to find special origin 
for the distinctive practices that characterize the Yoga and 
have for many centuries played so important a réle in the re- 
ligions life of India. 

Chiefly Oldenberg and Garbe' have found traces of yega ec- 
stasy in the Vedic hymns. Their view is succinctly put by 
Garbe: “Diese asketischen Kontemplationszustinde des Yoga 
sind das Endresultat einer langen Entwicklung, die uns zu- 
riickfahrt bis in die Zeiten der Wildheit, zu den uralten 
Ueberreizungskulten, die yon jeher allerorts auf Erden bei den 
Naturvilkern als Mittel zur Gewinnung von Zauberkriften 
geiibt worden sind und von denen wir auch im Veda Spuren 
vorfinden.”? But so relatively slight in extent and so out of 
harmony with the real life and spirit of the Veda have theese 
traces appeared that they have been generally ignored by most 
scholars who have discussed its literature and religion. 

‘Some phases of yoda must go far back. Life in India was 
contimious from the four Vedas to the Upanishads, and the 
practices of yoge, distinctive and exaggerated! as they are in 
their application and purpose, are for the most part and at bot- 
tom ordinary human activities. Furthermore, there cluster 
around the word (apes in both Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda 
the obvious nuclei of the physical asceticism which has always: 
remained the mechanistic foundation of the mental asceticism 
of yoga. And there can be little doubt that here and there in 
the Vedas are to be found emergences of the ecstasy of a lower 
religious stratum which is alien to the spirit of the Vedas 
themselves, whether that stratum come, as Gough thinks,’ from 
the non-Aryan aborigines of India or whether it represent a 
more primitive and popular Aryan practice that found little 
welcome in the aristocratic and hieratic productions of the 
Vedic seers. 

Yowtes iii 

-) Hermann Oldenberg, Die Religiow det Veda, Berlin, 1804. pp. 400 Ff; 
Richard Garbe, Sdmbhya wd Fogs, Strassburg, 1896, pp, 34 ff 
Pr ‘on Simthye-Philosophis, 2. Aufl, Letprig, 1997, p- 152. See alan pp. 
+ Archibald Edward Gough, The Philoinphy of the U'pusirhad: aud Am- 
cient fmdide Metaphysics, London, 1882, p. 18. 
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But Hauer goes far beyond this: He not only discovers 
genuine yoga ecs abundantly in the Vedas, but, in his own 
words (p. v), he views the Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda in 
the light of religious-ecstatic experience. The first require- 
ment in an estimation of his claim is an exact understanding 
of his use of terms. By Yogapraxis Hauer means the whole of 
India’s ecstatic practices (Urbungen), whether they be ancient or 
moxtern, and whether they aim at the attainment of supernatural 
powers, communion with the gods, or union with the All-soul 
(p. 1). By the word “ecstatic” he designates all states in 
which the individual is more or less “taken out of himself” 
(ausser sich); ie, all mental changes in which the waking con- 
sciousness, being concentrated upon one point (object, action, 
or thought), is altered, weakened, or even wholly or partly ex- 
tinguished, so that the subconscious mental activity takes 
its place. Likewise, all means and practices that induce such 
states are designated as “ecstatic (pp. 1-2). But, lest all this 
scem too general for identification, the author goes on to 
ascribe confidently to oldest India “eine Yogapraxis im eigent- 
lichen Sinn d.h. ausgebildete, wirklich ekstatische Uebungen, wie 
sie das splitere Indien aufweist” (p, 3). 

It will be seen that Hauer goes the whole road. Here ts no 
talk of vague traces, of crude beginnings, of primitive practices 
that may have later developed into yoge. This is yore itself 
in the hymns of the Veda 

Hauer'’s evidence lies mainly in his interpretation of nearly 
five hundred words, phrases, passages, and hymns in Rig-Veda 
and Atharva-Veda. The individual yoga activities that he iden- 
tifies or infere include regulation of the breathing, sweating, 
the sitting posture, silence, solitude, begging, fasting, dancing, 
trembling, music, singing, shouting, consumption of toxicants 
and intoxicants, etc’ He finds yoga in the diksa ceremony: (pp 
657); in the brakmacirin, conceived as a genuine ecstatic, 
“der auf brdkman ausgeht {car}, d. h. einer, der sich mit der 
geheimen Zauberkraft zu erfiillen trachtet™ (pp. 79 ff.) - in tapas, 
which is interpreted as magic heat and in which is found a strong 
element of religious suggestion (pp. 98 ff). He discerns it in 
Vedic words like daksa (p. 30), vipra (p. 49), manyn (p. 51), 
man, dki (pp, 156 ff). He sees it in various Brahmanical 
sacrifices (pp. 116 ff., 128 ff.), and in the kefin and the vrdtya, 
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whom he views as primitive yogins unconnected with the Brah- 
manical sacrifice (pp. 168 fi., 172 ff.), 

In particular the vrdiya and in general all yoga that is not 
associated with the sacrifice are derived by Hauer from the 
warrior or ptincely caste and from the lands to the east of 
the great Brahmanical centers of culture, especially from Mag- 
adha. Later this vratya type obtained recognition from the 
Brahmans, who had developed their own ecstatic practices, This 
union of the two distinct ecstatic systems resulted in the clas- 
sical yoge (p. 186), In Hauer’s opinion all this raises to a 
certainty Garbe’s claim that the Sinkhya is a Kshatriya phile- 
sophy (p. 187), and explains, through the origin of the ordtya 
in Magadha, the presence of yoga in Buddhism (pp. 187 ff), 

To the reviewer Hauer’s textual evidence seems to divide 
itself into several classes: 

1. Vedic passages, especially in late hymms, which do seem 
to contain signs of the religious ecstasy of primitive peoples. 
Here apparently belong the RV. kefim or muni (and x. 136) 
and the AV. vratya (and Book xv), as well as much of the Vedic 
use and worship of intoxicating soma, and, for various aspects 
of yoga, hymns like RV. i. 164 and AY. xi 5. 

2. Assumption of Vedic yoga by inference, parallel, associa- 
tion, or other indirect evidence. Thus (pp. 9 ff.) ecstatic breath- 
ing is assumed for the Veda from its appearance in the Upan- 
ishads; from the quickened breath in the ecstatic dance of 
primitive peoples; from the blowing of the fire in the Agni 
sacrifice that is indicated in the Brihmanas; from the associa- 
tion in RV. of the word fupma ‘snorting, panting’ with Indra 
and Soma, of whom the one performs his deeds in ecstatic ex- 
citement and the other produces the excitement; from the 
ritualistic holding of the breath in the Sitras; from the associa- 
tion in AV. of prdya ‘breath’ and tapas ‘ascetic heat’; from the 
parallel in AV. of three phases of breathing, prapa, apdna, and 
tydna; etc. 

3, Passages in which appear merely the physical attitudes and 
actions which later are used in yoga discipline to cause the sub- 
conscious mind to transcend the waking consciousness, and which 
may thus be considered the remote beginnings of yoga practices. 
In this class the reviewer would include the sitting posture of 
priests and gods, to which Hauer devotes many pages (pp. 
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21 ff), and most of his citations for mystic silence, solitude, 
and uncleanliness of person (pp. 31 ff.). 

4. Passages in which even extreme symbolism, poetic exag- 
geration, or religious fervor does not reach the ecstasy of yoga. 
A single example, more typical of the Veda itself, to be sure, 
than of Hauer’s treatment, will suffice. In RV. v. 59. 6, where 
the worshipers beg the Maruts to come to them as heavenly 
bridegrooms, and in other hymns, Hauer sees reflections of the 
idea of a mystic sexual union between the ecstatic votary and 
the divinity, But the Vedic phrase has exactly the same 
imagery and the same purpose as Psalm 19. 5, where the sun 
“is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth 
4s a strong man to run a race." 

5. Passages which by reason of the difficulty of their inter- 
pretation or by reason of the elusiveness of their application 
to yoga are at present incapable of final evaluation in this 
connection. Here one must place the Vedic references that 
seem to Hauer to point to the ecstatic side of Indra and other 
gods (pp: 41 if.). 

6. Passages in which the yoga interpretation appears to be 
incorrect, forced, or in some other way improbable. It is safe 
to say that no other hymn of RV. seems to Hauer quite so full 
of yega material as the famous “frog-hymn,"'vii. 103 (pp. 19, 31, 
68 ff). He finds plainly in it the diksé ceremony, if not by 
name; and he sees yoga in the soma of the Brahmans and the 
sweating of the Adhvaryus, in the estivational silence, stillness, 
and fasting of the frogs, in their croaking, in their cloaking 
themselves (in mire), in their tapas (hot mud), and perhaps in 
their contorted posture and their Jeaping,as wellas in theshout- 
ing of the students and the singing and praying of the priests 
(p. 71), But to the reviewer there is not the slightest ascetic- 
ism, physical or mental, in the hymn, and not a sign of ecstasy 
in the yoga sense. It is just two things: a naturalistic poem 
about frogs, real frogs, and a sacerdotalized rain-charm.4 

Haues’s book offers much that is new, much that is true, 
much that is important; and his general theory and his textual 
exegesis should be taken into account by future writers on the 
nature and purpose of the Vedic Collections! His argument is 

* Cl, Bender, JAOS 37. 186 ff. 
. Mention should be made samewhere, however, of carelessness in the 
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ably and honestly presented, but it is, after all, the brief of 
the plainuif and leaves the rebuttal to others. One frequently 
gets quite a different impression in turning from Hauer’s care- 
fully selected and arranged material to the hymns themselves. 
The dissimilarity between the milienx of the Veda and the 
classical yoga then becomes more apparent, and the author 
occasionally seems to have read back into the earlier text that 
which is distinctly a development and expansion of a Later time. 
Hauer, of course, makes no such classification of his material 
45 was suggested above, but he would put most of his examples 
into the first two classes, whereas to the reviewer all of the 
other classes loom very large. Especially does mere poetic 
and religious exaltation (Class4) seem to explain much that may, 
in words, go far beyond existing belief and practice and still 
fall short of yoga ecstasy, which is a species of self-hypnotism. 
One wonders, for example, what scholars, three thousand years 
hence, would make of the fervent transubstantiationist hymns in 
our Presbyterian and Methodist sanshitds. As a matter of fact, 
they are poetry (in a sort), and neither theology nor ecstasy. 
For the latter we must look to the Holy Rollers, or a negro 
camp-meeting, 
Princeton University Hse: FL. DERESe 
Bhagavadsla. Texte Sanserit. Dr. St. Fr. Micnatsxt-Iwrenskt, 
(Publications de Ia Société Asiatique de Varsovie: 1.) 
Paris, Paut. Geutaner; Londres, Luzac; Varsovie, ULTIMA 
THute: 1922. pp. xiv+48. 


The new Asiatic Society of Warsaw has made a worthy start 
in its series of Publications with this edition of the Bhagavad 
Gita, the first ever printed in the Roman alphabet, and the 
first European edition since Schlegel-Lassen (1846), which is 
long since out of print. 

The succinct introduction shows that the editor is thoroly 
at home in the enormous literature on the Bhagavad Gita and 
related subjects. 11 also shows that he is not slavishly dependent 
on his predecessors. He does his own thinking; and his conclu 
sions are judicious and impressive. He rejects, on grounds 
citation of bibliographical references that is not excused, in tg22, by the fact 
that part of the investigation was pursued behind British hart-wire (p. vi). 
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which seem to the reviewer compelling, Garbe’s dissection of 
the Gita. Modern, western ideas of logic and consistency are 
out of place here. He views the Gitd as a whole (p. x), tho he 
shows that this view is quite reconcilable with certain opinions 
as to possible or probable stratifications in its text (pp. v, vi). 
Sinkhya to him means simply “la réflexion,” not “number- 
system;" briefly yet effectively he shows that this ts the original 
Hindu interpretation, and hints at the evidence (far too ex- 
tensive to quote in full) which proves that in early times ‘‘San- 
khya"’ meant something quite different from the system of 
I4varakrishna. He is an admirer of the Gita’s thoughts, and 
grows eloquent in hia appreciation of them (pp. x ff.). 

As to the text itself, the editor states the familiar fact that 
there are almost no textual variants in the manuscripts and 
editions of the Git&. Hence the editorial task is relatively easy. 
Presumably the great sanctity of the Gita (somewhat, if only 
with reserve, comparable to that of the Rig Veda), its tremendous 
vogue as 4 sacred book among the Hindus, has protected it 
from many textual corruptions. Most of the variants of any 
consequence are listed on p. 46; a few others on p. v of the in- 
troduction. A rapid reading of the text has revealed few lapses. 
Obvious misprints are 2.5 bhufijiya for “tye, 2.68 “drthebyas 
for “bhyas, 4.35 bhiitany for “dny, 6.7 méandpamdnayok for 
*yoh, 619 meprate for negate, 7.26 bhavisydni for bhavis’, 
8.3 “gamind for “gamind, 9.11 madha for médhd,s 12.1 capy 
for cdpy, 17 title Sraddha* for Sr’, 17.21 punak for punah, 
19.2 karmaigdm for karmagém, and, no doubt, 18.3 manistrak 
for “yak. It seems that the editor rather than the printer 
must be held responsible for 2.11 gatastin agalastimé ca (for 
gata’, agali"), 3.8 prasiddhyed with superfluous d and similarly 
17.13 viddhikinam, while conversely ad is lacking in 6.9 sama- 
dudhir, 16.9 'Ipabudhayab. It happens not infrequently that 
macrons over long vowels are printed so faintly as to be virtually 
invisible (e. g- in 2.66 fantir, and the 7 in 11.34 yodhaviran), 
which will trouble beginners. Frequently, also, the spacing 
between words is disturbingly irregular. But it is only fair to 
add that in general the typographical style and format of the 
book, and of the cover, are extremely attractive. 





*Add bhitebhardna for “bhdrana, 10.15. (Postscript in proot.) 
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The reviewer would differ from the editor in judgment only 
at a few points of the text. In 11.37 I should read tatparam 
for “lat, param; in 8.20 1 prefer (‘vyakte) vyakidt to ‘vvakidt, 
cf. 8.18 avyaktid ryakiayah; in 11.43 gurur need not be changed 
to guror against, apparently, all native authorities; in 134 
I do not see the need for Bochtlingk’s emendation riniicitam 
for “idth, even tho it is “confirmed by a Afddhvapatha} of K." 
The editor's punctuation seems to me at times more confusing 
than helpful; why, © g., separate mdm from the following eva 
(7.18), or dvisya from the following ca (15.13), by commas? 

These minutiae, however, are offered only in the hope of 
helping to render the text letter-perfect; they do not detract 
seriously from its usefulness, The book satisfies a long-felt 
want and will be welcomed by all Indologists, 


University of Pennsylvania FRANKLIN EnGErton 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Vorderasiatische Abteilung. Keil- 
schrifturkunden aus Boghaskéi. Bde. I-V. Berlin, 1922. 


For the study of ancient culture, the cuneiform tablets dis- 
covered by Hugo Winckler at Boghazkdi will prove to be of the 
greatest importance. Not only do they unveil the history of 
a large part of Asia Minor from the days of Sarrukin I (about 
2800 &. ¢.)* down to the time of the destruction of the power- 
ful empire of the Hittites (about 1200 B. c.), but they also show 
the development of culture during the second millennium 6. ¢ 
and present a huge material for the linguist. Every student 
of the near East, therefore, is looking forward to the publi- 
cation of the treasures unearthed by Winckler’s excavations, 
and will be thankful to the authorities of the Berlin Museum 
who, in spite of all difficulties, are proceeding to edit this material 
80 quickly. 

The new publication which we beg to make known to the 
readers of this periodical bears the title given above.* In the 
course of the year 1922 not fess than five volumes—each con- 
taining 50 plates about the size of the well-known Cuneiform 
Texts of the British Museum—have been published. A short 


' Cp. the texts edited by Forrer in Die Boghaskii-Texte in Umsckrift 
(BeTU), 2. Hand (Leipsig 1972), Nos 1-5. 
* Abbrev. KUB. 
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summary of the contents of these volumes will show their 
multiplicity and importance. ) 

The first volume is the work of Dr, H. W, Figulla; it contains 
texts written in the official language of the Hittite empire 
which, as it seems, was not called Hittite but Kanesian’, while 
Hittite was the language spoken by the inhabitants of the 
cities of Arinna, Nerig, Zippalanda and others, But as we are 
accustomed to call the official language ‘Hittite’, it would not 
be wise to change this name into "Kanesian’; on the other hand, 
we may call the genuine Hititte—a language sometimes oc- 
curring in ritualistic texts—proto-Hittite* Among the tablets 
of vol. I, Nos. 1-10 represent duplicates of the important his- 
torical mscription of king Hattudil LIL, published in KBo*® T11 
6, am] restore large passages of tt. Nos. 11 and 13 belong to 
Kikkuli’s handbook of the réyen [scrug) other parts of which 
have been published in Ko [Il 2.5 and KUB 11 12. No. 16 
i¢-a bilingual edict of an old king Tabarna, written in Hittite 
and Accadian, Unfortunately a great deal of the inscription 
is mutilated, but enough remains to corroborate the fact that 
the methods hitherto used in deciphering these inseriptions are 
Correct, 

Vol. I, also published by Figulla, contains in the main ritual- 
istic texts used at the grand festivals of the Hittite kings, No. 
2 being partially a duplicate of KBo [V 1. Though the general 
trend of these rituals is intelligible, the particulars offer conaid- 
erable difhculties and will require special study. All the copies 
made by Dr, Figulla are beautifully done and will scarcely 
require any considerable improvements.* 

——————— ee a eee 
' Cp. Forrer, ZDMG, Neue Folge, Vol. 1, p: tot i. 
+A Proto-hittite text is contained in No, 1g; v. col, 11 14 [fija-ahtndi 
hi-it-id-an ma-el-di ‘in (Proto-) hittite he recites as follows’ (follow Proto- 
hittite sentences): similarly. 1 ry. 
a amiable aus Boghatksi (Veriffentl. od Deutchen Orientgesell- 
"8a: Lge rend DI(!}el-mis U0 95 deeds (1): 11 75 ee-nd-meo-all Hho: [8 
IV 37 SE-Bbleie( fs Toons UL gg si-wa-aoht!)-ee-we-ar; 1 ia: 1 1d [e-fa 
axl fey Tyg OTH. APC 1 16 GAN missing afer XX; 116 bat Aatdj-eut!) 
veteda-ro-te- jodi; U1) yo Aadbet-2i(!)-2ran-2i: <1] 46 [pine-d]m( !\-te-ce2g: 111 
SU sete-ret-( d's TV 2 de( pees 621 16 mai l}-den{!}-mna? TE 8: bas SUM, 
Beast 8: VI § A(!). NA. Most of these and similar errors may be dat to 
Sri. 
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Vol. [11 and IV have been copied by E. F, Weidner and are 
as well done as those of Figulla. These texts are for the most 
part written in the Accadian language. Vol. I] contains frag- 
ments of public treaties, letters, historical fragments and syl- 
labaries. No.14 is especially valuable: it is a treaty between 
king MurSili and Tuppi-Tedup, the grandson of Azira the well- 
known Amorite chief, A Hittite duplicate of this inscription 
is No. 119 Nos, 63, 66 and 68 are letters of Wa5-mf'a-Rea 
(Ramses I1.)* to the Hittite queen Pudu-Hepaz, No. 71 is 
wu letter beginning {a-nja ‘ha-at-tu-Hi-li Sarri rabt far mdt ha- 
alt-ti] aki-ja ki-bi-ma wm-ma ‘ka-da-a5-ma-an-tur-gu Sarru rahi 
far mat kdra-™du-ni-ja-a3 ahu-ka-ma. No. 72 restores the be- 
ginning of KBo | 10 showing that HattuSil's correspondent really 
is Kadaman-“EN_LIL as was already surmised from the con- 
tents. No. 74 is-a letter from Tuthalia of Hatti to Tukulti- 
Nimurta I of Assyria. All these texts are of great historical 
and chronological value. A good many fragments have been 
joined by Weidner to the documents published in KBo | and 
are assigned to their right places, Among the historical frag- 
ments we call attention to Nos, 85 and 89, Accadian duplicates 
of KBo Ill 1%, The rest of volume U1 contains vocabularies.™ 
Though they are rather fragmentary, a special study may in- 
crease their value by finding out duplicates from the libraries 
of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Vol. IV is of the greatest importance for the study of Hittite 
culture which, as we see, is largely dependent on Babylonia. 
Very valuable is No. 1, treating of ceremonies before war. The 
text itself is Hittite. It begins ma-a-an-Sd-am, I. NA ZAG KOR 
LU. KUR ZUR. ZOR j-ja-an-zi. ‘if they perform offerings on 
ee SSS 
« t So probably to be reail instead of Abbi-TeSup; cp. the sign dub in KUB 

14: 2. 

+ Other fettess of Ramees I. are Nos. 22, 25, 28{?)}, 66, 68, and some 
fragments in which the same is destroyed. 

* Now tratseribel together with several duplicates by Forrer in 2 
BeTU 33. 

* KUB [II 95: IT 32 we read NA |bs-it-nalo-to-t-m|ie-<S-Bi- ja-er-far]. 
As the Hittire verb means ‘to go to bed, to repose” ete, we should expect 
pal t)to-fu{-m) in the Accadian colum, The Sumerian pronunciation h- 
iia would better fit in with GISNA ‘bed’ —III 95: 10 perhaps (al-ra-m 
(i.e nlry) «de-na-tur ‘to slay’ —II1 103: 1 10 Bi-bo-w-de (i. & dnpdtu)= 
wa-ai hu-imar] ‘to jump (away), to flee’. 
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the border of the enemy's land, (then|the offering priest] offers 
one sheep to the sun (-goddess) of Arinna and to [read: A-NA(D] 
TeSup, the protecting deity, to all the gods, to Telibinu of 
Durmitta, the male and the female gods, the... gods, all the 
gods, to all the mountains and rivers, One sheep they offer 
to Zidbaria)’. At the end omina, taken from the kidneys of 
the immolated sheep, are given in the Accadian language and 
translated into Hittite. No. 3 contains proverbs in both lang- 
uages, No. 4 sentences probably taken from hymns: cp. obvy. 
10 ff.: Sd-am-ms si-e-ri o-na ku-ru-um-ma-al bu-li ta-pa-an-ni™ 
‘thou createst the herbs of the field as nourishment for the 
beasts’= Hitt. w-li-li-ja-d¥-ma ki-ikla-an LIL-é§...|...] a-da- 
an-na ¢-e8-Sd-[at-ti]; btklds therefore=‘herbs’, wliii3=‘field’, ad- 
anna=‘nourishment’, é$i4- =‘to create’ (also=‘to produce, to 
effect”). No, 5 presents short sentences in phonetic Sumerian, 
translated into Hittite; e. g. |. 13 f.: an-ta hi-in-gal me-ta-a 
fi-im-fi-im ‘from heaven abundance copiously (me-ta-a= MES. 
TA?)..... ‘=Hitt. mu-ne-pi-fd-ca t-s/a-de| hu-u-ma-an he-fa-u- 
tew-nff...]; mepif therefore=‘heaven’ fade" =‘abundance’, ha- 
man="copious’. No. 6 (belonging to No, 5?) shows how in- 
tensely the Hittites studied Sumerian texts; there are two 
columns, one containing Sumerian sentences in the usual spelling, 
the other in phonetic transcriptions, e. g Obv. 6: lugal “itkur 
gi-gal kaiam-ma=Iiu-gal i3-kur ku-gal ga-lam-ma ‘King Adad, 
leader of the land’. Then follow Sumerian and Accadian texts 
of mythological or religious character.” No. 12 is an Accadian 
fragment of the Gilgames epic, mentioning a dream of Gilgames’s 
(Obv. p. 13) and the conflict between Gilgame’, Engidu and 
I3tar, Among the following texts we find portions of ENE. 
NU, SUB (Nos. 13, 24), of the exorcism of the evil spirits (No. 
16), of the series ““ jamaS ina dinika (Nos. 20, 21), a hymn to 





m = (abou, 

" Also KUB IV 4: I 14 @je-da@Ace. hi--n-galti. The formation is 
like du-lé-ta (Acc. terpdiu) KBo 1 45; 17; Arzawa-letter 1 22. 

4 No 1 is Sumerian and Accadian; 1. 6 read “pep(!)-etum-ma=(L7) 

bu-un-ni-in-ei, showing that bumene is the correct pronunciation of the 

name of Samai’s charioteer. 

™ Hittite fragments of the same epic are XBo VI 1. 30-32, where the 
hero i¢ also called “pid-gim-mal and his friend en-ki-tum: a Hurritic fragment 
(KBo V1 33) spells the marce "pal-po-mitd-al. 
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Nimurta, the af-lim e-d-ra (No. 26; A 6 =é-34r-ra),* and por- 
tions of hemerologies (Nos, 42-46)". No, 47 contains rites in 
Hittite with prayers in Accadian, the end (Rev. 32ff,) being a 
prayer to the stars." 

The next section contains medica] texts, the first (No. 48) 
showing that the term GU. BUR. RI which recurs in Hittite 
omen-texts is identical with BURU. HABRUD. TA (or DA), 
i, ¢, iggitr burri (cp. 1-2. 8. 12 etc. with left margin, 1.1), The 
tablet has the signature DUB I (?) ““ LO. SA, ZI. GA. 
The texts” published by Weidner evidently prove that Hittite 
medicine was in the main totally dependent on Babylonia. The. 
same ia true with the omen literature, samples of which are Nos. 
63 ff. We find astrological omina taken from the appearance 
of the sun (Nos. 63, 64, probably belonging to the series enuma 
anu illil), omina of the tirdmu (the intestines; no, 65) and of 
a part of the body (?) called AIR (No. 66)'*, omina of the series 
fumma ishu (Nos. 67~70) and—the most interesting fact—tiver 
mina written on clay models of livers (Nos. 71-75), These 
clay livers are highly important for the identification of the 
different parts of the liver. We learn that the KI. GUB (=man- 
sazu) and the GIR (=paddnu) are located on the obverse, 
the DAN (=dandnu) on the reverse. No. 72 shows that the 
mansazu may have the appearance of a saw-blade™, a picture 
of it being added. Sometimes the omen itself is Accadian, the 
interpretation, however, Hittite, e. g- No. 72. rev. Summa 
Ts 

& No, 30 is a mecical text. 

* Note the frequent we of ZA(=amPlu) in these texts, © g 44: & 
ZA. BI BE-bar (i c. améle 34 abhor), The text often gives several inter- 
pretations, « g. b 6: Sula ™ KT. Uf aifat—cu ana biti-ja alerrad Mista 
érappit * ‘welfare; secondly: he may bring his wife into his house, hie house 
will become farge’; |. 7 4 mitgdra AL. I] attate frail KI. TT (tep. L 10) 
femc ‘not favorable: secondly: he muy take a wife; thirdly (h: rage’ 

8 The beginning is Sumerian lon tu—u-glo £i dv-a-ga ‘pure heaven, pure 
carth” (Rug=AZAG =elly); L 35 oF Hiebida ti-ti-bida (tkil=EL=chhn). 

“ No. $9 does not seem to be medical, but probably ix an omen text of 
the ishu-serics 


ec. ¢ 11 6 femme (= 0D) 72) MIR mla)}di-ki-tum ihdsi-at dit — 
hoewkht Jarri wuplutum iri-e-it-in “il the head of the MIR..... the full 
treasure houses of the king will grow empty’. 

™ pt Kd-er-td-ri (=Jalluri) te the ‘eclge of the saw’. 
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(=BAD) réf marti titu-ra-am $a Yri lokin-ma me-ld u$-fa-ha-ak 
LU-d5 d-i-it-ti-mi-e-jo-mi_ ar-ma-ni-jn-at-ta na-d¥ S]G (=laztija)- 
ai-la na-di-isi-ma-aS-la LU-d& ha-at-ga-t-wa-ar pi-e-ta-az if-pa- 
ar-si-3t ‘if the head of the gail-bladder has a bridge of flesh 
and its water mingles, the man will be, ..and he will be sound 
and happy; or a man will rise from a secluded place’. The 
rest of vol. TV is filled with amall fragments and supplements 
to AUB Il, IV and KBel, Of special value is the re-edition 
of KBo I 27 (KUB IV, p. 50b) which is an Accadian duplicate 
(tike KUB V1 85. 89) of the great Telibina-inseription®. 
Vol. V, copied by Dr, Walther, is a collection of prophetic 
texts like K Be 11 2, ete,, the interpretation of which stil) offers, at 
present, considerable dithculties. As these tablets are less valu- 
able for the average student of Hittite culture, 1 will not tire 
the readers of this periodical with a listof corrections which 
I might offer. 1 may only call attention to the corroboration 
of the reading of the name of the prince of Mira 'DIB+BA(?) 
KAK. TUR (KUBY 6: 111 9, 21, 24) ='mad-fu-t-lu-wa (i, 
HT 31), which already was suggested by a comparison of KBe 
V7: 160 (\DIB+BA (2). KAK-oa) and KBo IV 3: 1 'GDIB- 
BIA(?), KAK. TUR-wal) with Wmad-ho-li-wa (K Bo V 13: I 12): 


ees 
University of Breslau A. UnGNap 


MINOR NOTICES 


Die Keilschnft, Von Dr. Bruso Metsswes, Mit 6 Abbild- 
ungen. 2te, verbesserte Auflage. Berlin: VeRrericunc 
WESSENSCHAFTLICHER VERLEGES, 1922. pp. 112. $0.25. 

An excellent and inexpensive introduction to the study of 
the cuneiform signs and the grammar of Sumerian and Assyrian. 


Das Alte Testament wud die evangelische Kirche der Gegemwart, 
Von D, Dr. EenstSetuis, Leipzig: A Detcuert, 1921, 

pp. 103. 
Directed against Friedrich Delitzsch (‘Die grosse Tauschung’) 
and A. Harnack. ‘To discard in the twentieth century the Old 
Testament as canonical Scripture would be in direct contra- 


 mpaiie+ particle alin 
* Cp. note ¥ shove. 
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diction to the testimony of Jesus and the apostles who found 
in the Old Testament divine will and promise; it would have 
disastrous religious consequences, and above all would simply 
mean an anachronism and the greatest folly which the evangelical 
church might: commit", The author then pleads for a proper 
understanding and evaluation of the Old Testament by means 
of judicious criticism. 


Wachterrufe. Zu Prof. D. Kittels Vortrag: Die @ukunft der 
alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Von Pastor Lic. MOELLER 
Breklum: HeemMaxn Jensen, 1922. pp. 72. 

Exceptions to Kittel’s delineation of the future tasks in Old 

Testament studies from the point of view of orthodoxy, 


Judenproblem, Yon Isaac Brever. Vierte Auflage, Frank- 
furt a. M.: Kavrraann, 1922. pp. 143. 
A thoughtful study. 


Vier Johriansenide jidischen Paldstinas. Von Prof, Dr. SaMveL 

Krauss. Frankfurta M.: Kacrrmann, 1922. pp. 157. 

A concise history of Jewish Palestine from the beginnings 

to the presentday. In the biblical part the author acknowledges 
himself to be entirely under the influence of Wellhausen. 


Zur Charakiertstik der talmudischen Etink, Von Direktor Dr. 
tL Lazarus: Zweiter, unveranderter Abdruck. Frank- 
furt a M.: Kauremans, 1922. pp. iv-+-48. 

Leser Lazarus (1822-1879), an elder brother of the philosopher 
Moritz Lazanis, was director of the Jewish theological seminary 
in Breslau from 1875 to his death and taught Talmud and rab- 
binical literature in that institution, The essay on talmudic 
ethics, now reprinted without alteration, was first published in 
i877. 


The British Museum with Bible in Hand. Being an interesting 
and intelligent survey of all the exhibits on view at the 
Brith Museum which confirm the absolute accuracy of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Frank G, JANNAwAY, London: 
Saurson, Low, Marstow & Co. pp. 92. 

Prefaced is a facsimile of letter of approbation by Sir Frederic 

G. Kenyon, 
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Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Events. By Wrirrm Scawen Biunr. New 
York: Atrrep A. Kworr, 1922, pp. xiv+ 416, 

American re-edition of the English editton which appeared in 

1905. A finely written account of the history of the English 
occupation of Egypt from the pen of the well-known traveller 
who took an active part in the struggle which he narrates, on 
the side of the native nationalist party. It is a record of 
intimate knowledge of the Orient, of courage, but also of one- 
sidedness and obstinacy. In the opinion of the author, be 
stands vindicated by recent political developments and he 
sees his country punished for the crime of occupation which he 
had sought to avert. 


Mainly East. By Mrs, Atec-Tweepre. New York: E_ P. 
Durrox Ano Company. 320 pages, with illustrations and 
amap. $6. 

An interestingly written account of travel through Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria, Palestine, and India between 1919 and 1921. 
After-war conditions are portrayed largely from the official 
British point of view, and as an index to the feelings entertained 
in certain sections of the English press the policies recommended 
will make interesting reading. The decision of the United 
States government in 1922 to take no part in helping to keep 
the freetiom of the Dardanelles is commented on in an unfriendly 
tone. The authoress is unacquainted with Oriental languages. 


The China Year Book. 1921-2. Edited by H. G. W. Woon- 
weap, C. B. E. New York; E. P, Durron & Company. 
pp. x +1064. $10, 

A useful compilation dealing with the area and population of 
China; geography ; geology; fauna: flora, forestry & reforestation; 
climate & meteorology; people & language; newspapers & pericdi- 
cals; products; mines & minerals; money, weights & measures; 
commerce; finance; currency; the new consortium (official docu- 
ments); public justice; communications; defence; education; 
Greater China; the Russian problem in China; war & post-war 
problems; river conservation & harbors; manufactures; opium; 
religions (with Mission statistics}; the famine in North China; 
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the Chinese customs tariff; the Chinese government (historical 
sketch and the present organization); brief biographies of promi- 
nent Chinese: and miscellaneous matters; also customs-revenue 
and trade statistics. There is a map of China showing rail- 
ways. 


Gods, Goblins and Ghosts. The weird legends of the Far East. 
By Bertua Lum. Philadelphia: J, B, Lierixcott Com- 
PANY, 1922. pp. 65. 

A sumptuous publication with beautiful illustrations. 


Mysterious Japan. By Juutax Street. Garden City, N, Yi: 
Doverepay, Pace & Company, 1922. pp. xii--349. 
Chapter XX deals with the problem of Japanese immigration 
to the United States. The volume is replete with vivid de- 
scription. 


Zen Buddhism and its Relation to Art. By Artatr WALEY. 
London: Luzac, 1922. 32 pp. 2sh. 6d. 

A pamphlet which “makes no attempt at profundity”, but 
which nevertheless gives a remarkable informative and readable, 
tho brief and popular, account of the fundamental ideas and 
historic development of Zen Buddhism, as well as of its “relation 
to art” (without illustrations, however; for them the reader is 
referred to the Japanese art publications Kokka and Shimbi 
Taikwan). 


Vedic Antiquities: By G. Jouveav-Dupreutt, Doctor of the 
University of Paris; Professor, College, Pondicherry. Lon- 
don: Luzac, 1922. 29 pp. 1 sh. 6 d. 

The author believes that he has discovered tombs of the 
Vedic period in the Kerala province, and that such tombs are 
quite exact imitations of human habitations of the same period. 
He also finds interesting survivals of Vedic practices and tradi- 
tions in out-of-the-way parts of this region. 


Balamdgha. Maghka'’s Sifupalacadha im Aussuge. Bearbcitet 
von Care Caprenter. Stuttgart: W. KoutnamMer, 
1915. xx+188 pp. $1.60. « 

Sanskrit text and German translation of an abridged form of 
this Sanskrit “court-epic”. The abridgment, made by Cap- 
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peller, omits Chapters 5-11 and 19 entire and about one-half 
of the rest, The parts ontitted are the most: artificial and_ 
dificult sections. 


Select Works of Sri Sankoracharya, Sanskrit Text and English 
Translation Translated byS, VENKATARAMANAN. 2nd ed. 
Madras: G. A. Natesan ann Co., n.d. 240 pp. 2 Rs. 

The works attributed to Sankara which are here translated 

are all in werse, and were, says the translator, intended to 
“expound in a popular style" the Advaita philosophy. The 
translation likewise aims to be popular and ‘free of technical 
words and phrases"; “in some instances literal and technical 
accuracy has been purposely sacrificed in order to make the 
translation readable and comprehensible by itself independently 
of the text.” 


Eminent Orienialisis, Indian, European, American. Maiiras: 
G. A. Natesan anp Co., n. d. 378 pp. 2 Rs. 
Biographical sketches, by yarious Hindu authors, of twenty- 
aix eminent orientalists”, including Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, 
Fergusson, Telang, Max Miiller, Bihler, Monier Williams, 
Whitney, Deussen, Bhandarkar, etc. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Some of the following will be reviewed in later issues.) 


A Hebrew Deluge Story in Caneiform and other Epic Fragments in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, By Aunext T. Cuay. (Yale 
Oriental Series. Researches, Volume V-3.). New Haven: 
Yate University Press, 1922. pp. 86+ plates vii. 


Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee. As illustrated in 
Semitic and Indo-European village communities. By 
Henry SCHAEFFER, Ph. D.S.T_M. Leipzig: J. C. Hps- 
ricns, 1922. pp. vili+198. 


The Prophets of Israel. In history and criticism. By Haron 


M. Wienke, M.A., LL.B. London: Roser Scorr, 1923. 
pp. vi+196, 
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Wie wurde Sichem eine tsraclitische Stadt? Von Prof. Dr. 
Eensr Sevuin. Leipzig: A, Dercuert, 1922, pp. 84.. 

The Book of Job. A revised text and version, By C. J, Batt. 
New York: Oxrorp University Press, AMERICAN BRANCH, 
1927. pp. vi-+479. $4. 

A Critical Examination of the Peshitta Werston of the Book of Ezra. 
By Cuartes Artuur Hawzey, 5.T.M,, Ph.D. (Contribu- 
tiona to Oriental History and Philology No. VII.) New 
York: CoLtumpia Universtry Press, 1922. pp. xii-+- 69, 


The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fajimid Caliphs, 
A contribution to their political and communal history 
based chiefly on Genizah material hitherto unpublished. 
By Jacon Manx, M.A.,D. Lit. Vol. IL New York: Oxrorp 
University Press, Amexican Branca, 1922. $7. 

Jacob Steinhardt) Von Arno Napet. Mit 34 Abbildungen. 
(Graphiker der Gegenwart.) Berlin: Ventac NEvE Kusst- 
HANDLUNG, 1920. pp. 48. 

Aceypten wed aegyplisches Leben im Altertum. Von ADOLF 
Erman, Tibingen: Mone, 1922. 

Die sumerische Tempelsied!. Von Dr. A. Scuetver, Essen: 
BAEDEKER, 1920. 

A Thousand Miles ef Miracle in China, A personal record of 
God"s delivering power from the hands of the imperial 
Boxers of Shan-si. By Arcuipatp E Grover, M.Al 
London: Ficxerinc & Inciis. pp, xvi+372. 

Choix d'objets d'art d'extréme orien! conservés dans les Pays Bas. 
Par T. B Roorpa, La Haye: Nijsorr, 1920. 

Plays of Old Japan. Translated by Leo Durax. New York: 
Tuomas Sentzer, 1921, pp. xii+127, 

Das Srawlasitra des Apastamba. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt 
von Dr. W. Catanp. Gottingen; VANDENHOECK UND 
Rurrecit, 1921, 

Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal. 
By Naust Kasta Buarrasant. Cambridge (Eng.): 
Herre, 1922. 

Amorim or Premimrifa, By R. 5, Tam. Bombay: G. 
P. Murvesuwar, 1922, 


78 Reviews of Books 
India in World Politics. By Taraknata Das. New York: 
Hursscn, 1923. 


Fox Footprints, By Etizaceta J, Coarsworte. New York: 
Kyorr, 1923. 

Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus. 
Von Hermasn OLpENBERG. 2te, unverdnderte Auflage. 
Géttingen: VaNpenHorck & Ruprecer, 1923, 


The Reed of Pan, By AC. Bewson. London: Murmay, 1922. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The second haif (Parts 3 and 4) of Volume 42 (year 1922) of the JourwaL 
has not yet been received in this country as this issue goes to presa (May I, 
1923), altho final proofs with instructions to print were sent to the printers 
in March, 10 is hoped that by the end of this year we shall have reestab- 


lishit regularity in the appearance-of the JouRNAL. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


‘The British Society for Old Testament Study, which includes in ts mem- 
bership the best-known Old Testament acholare of Great Britain, is devoted 
to the advancement of Old Testament studies and kindred matters, and has 
a Publication Fund from which it subsidizes important publications in such 
felis. [t meets twice a year; its luat mecting was held in London, January 
244, 1923, under the presidency of the Rev. Canon G. H. Box, whose presi- 
dential address dealt with the need for widening the scope of Old Testament 
studies. Other papers were cead by the Rev. Principal H, Wheeler Robin- 
son and by Prof..M. A. Canney, Several foreign visitors, from India, South 
Africa, and the United States, were present. The secretary, Rev. T. H. 
Robinson, Lynwood, Llinishen, Glam., writes that “the Society would al- 
ways welcome at its meetings any American scholars who art interested in 
the Old Testament and allied studies,” and that he “would be very happy 
to supply to any such visitors to this country information regarding our 
meetings,” 

Or. Exist FE. Welder, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Wilmersdorferetr. 95, 
announces that he is about to begin the private publication of a pericdical, 
Archie fiir Keilschriftforschang, which will appear beginning 1923 in quarterly 
waves of 45 pages each, long folio size and shape (approximately "foolscap"'), 
“tlerly anil legitly typed and multigraphed". The prospective contents 
are thue Weseribed: ‘eine Reihe von Aufsitzen philologischen, historischen 
und kulturhistorischen Inhalts, von denen jeder hochstens 10 Seiten umfassen 
soll, ures Mitteilungen gleichen Inhalta, Resemsionen, soweit der Keitiler 
wreentlich neve Gesichtspunkte beibringen oder rahilreiche Einzelzusitze 
muchen kann (kleim: Rezensionen und Anzcigen sind ausgeschlossen), und 
eine ausfihriche Lebersicht Gber Ausgrabungen, Museomm-Erwerbungen, 
Vortrige, wieenachaftliche Gesellechaften und Persunalien, die in der Fol- 
gezeit auf des ganzen vorderen Orient ausgedehut werden soll," A Heikefi 
each year will contain a bibliography. The price for the U. S. will be Five 
Dollars o year, It ls proposed to strike off only one hundred copies. The 
first fesue contains contributions by Meissner, Langdon, Ungnad, Ebeling, 

mm 
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Unger, Schroder, and Weidner. Contributions are invited from scholar 


phase Hines all over the world; they may be compoved in German, English, 


A "Société Asiatique de Varsovie" has recently been fornied In Warsaw, 
Poland, and has begun a series of Publications, of which the frat two have 
appeared, viz: Bhagavadgita (Teate Sanserit), and Atmabodha, both pub- 
lished in 1922, both by Dr, St. Fr. Michalski-Iwienski, wha is Secretary of 
the Society, A review of the former of these works is printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the Jormwas, 


“Tile Clits, cortposed largely of men who are professionally engaged in: 
@tudy and research on Oriental subjects-subjects which are fairly recondite 


& peculiar strength in having the unfailing interest aod support of this em- 
inet jurist snc public man, and through him a link between the world of 


study and the great outer world. The members of the Club have always felt 


that in an an age and « land in which the great mass of the people huiwe aan 
mirtered study that is mot of direct tnuterial benefit to them as almost eccent- 
ric, there was profound encouragement in the fact that g man of hia type 
should! not oaly take acomrary views but indicate by his presence anc his 
interest that to him these studies were of major, and not of secondary im- 
Putance. Judge Sulzberger had a profound respect for scholarship acd for 
every scholar, He was tolerant of all opinins founded upon genuine study. 
and was 2 tree of strength in the stuilies to which this Clith in devoted, 
We hall miss his inspiration atu his genial personality,” ; 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. Tamas Micretsow, Ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethanlogy 
and Professor of Ethnolagy in Geange Washington University, has been lected 
president of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. 
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THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM IN LEARNING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Tuomas F. Cummincs 
Bistican Saurvary, New York 


IN LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE three difficulties confront 
us at the outset—pronunciation, vocabulary, and construction. 
Three elements are involved in correct pronunciation—articu- 
lation, timbre, and rhythm. 

Articulation is the proper joining of organ to organ for the 
clearcut production of any and all “letters”. It can be noted 
by watching the positions of lips, tongue, and larynx. Some- 
times a wedge between the side teeth is a help to seeing. A 
slip of paper before the lips will differentiate between an aspirate 
and non-aspirate p, t, ch, or k, 

Timbre is tone-quality and depends on organic basis, or the 
way in which the native holds his speech organs. It is copied 
hest in singing, audible yawning, or in the hesitant “uh”, 
which so often follows the words of an unready speaker, 

Rhythm is the tune of language, tts pitch, time and stress, 
lt is best analysed by humming a short sentence, after it has 
been spoken. Then contrast one’s own and a short foreign 
sentence. It is the rhythm which enables us to tell the meaning 
of the sentence “Tell the lookout to look out and cry Look out.” 
In this the first “Tlookout" has the high-low, the second the level- 
level, the third the high-higher pitch. Rhythm is best notated 
by dashes and glides which correspond in elevation relatively 
to the pitch changes of the speaker's voice. 

Failure to master these three in combination always makes 
the speaker reveal himself as a foreigner. The minimum. at- 
tainment in pronunciation is easy intelligibility; and the hearer, 
not the speaker, must be the judge of this attainment. 

In vocabulary we have a range from the active command of 
a few hundred words to the passive command of the twenty 
to forty thousand words of the educated native. First there are 
the essential words used by all; then those words known by every 
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adult; and lastly the technical terms known only by the skilled. 


Ina study of Business Vocabularies made by the Russell Sage: 


Foundation, pamphlet E 126", we note that 2,000 letters give 
a vocabulary of 2,001 words, used and re-used to a total of 23,629 
times. Some words are of a much greater frequency than others, 
for 43 words are used! 11,815 times; that is, 2% of the wands in 
the vocabulary make 50%, of the text, 

A study in the Gospel of St.John in Hindustani, as compared 
with Chapter IV of the same Gospel, shows that the Gospel 
text has 37 pages; chapter IV has 1/17 as much. The Gospel 
words are 11,200; the chapter's 1300; total vocabulary res- 
pectively 1,028:and 305; nouns 499%? and 259(3; verbs 149% 
and 16%?; pronouns 1 49%" and 169%!; prepositions 4 1453 
and 209%. From this we conclude that the dictionary valne 
amd the practical value are very different, so that it-is safe to 
may that in aiming to master a language one should make his 
acquisitions in about the following ratios for the first 1500 
words: nouns 40%), verbs 27%, adjectives 89 with cardinals 
and ordinals 10% more, adverbs 6 24%, prepositions 3 14%, 
with all forms of pronouns, conjunctions, interjections and par- 
ticles and articles, if any. As a guide for determining the 1500 
words | would suggest John’s Gospel plus the words of buying, 
selling, housekeeping, traveling, visiting. The tendency in 
picking up a vocabulary is to gather nouns faster than verbs and 
words faster than the ability to assemble them into proper 
sentences, 

This last difficulty, of construction, demands most careful con- 
sideration. Words are the material of speech, We might liken 
substantives and preiicates to the bricks, but case-endings, 
of positions, or prepositions, to the cement by which our ting: 
uistic edifice becomes knit together, Sentence forms might be 
likened to the ground plan of our edifice, Simple: indicative 
sentence: make the vestibule, but. compound. sentences open 
out a hallway. The imperatives form our office and workshop, 
but if we wish to erect @ superstructure, then we must master 
the complex in its various ifs, its as‘s, its whens, its thoughs; 

* Another good list, Eldridge's, can be had from Dr. C. P. G. Seote, 
Yonkers, N. ¥. 

* # total vocabulary. 

‘on frequency of occurrence. 
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and to adorn it we must master the participle in all its permu- 
tations and combinations, Some are content to live in a simple 
shack and make the imperative do duty for the whole. Others 
are satished with a single simple tense, not thinking that thereby 
they are betraying their own simplicity. But the real student 
will lay his foundations broad and deep enough to carry any 
superstructure he may find time to rear. 

To do this he must note that she sentence ts the unit of speech. 
He-must aim at a command of every typical unit. So he must 
be able to interchange these units in all their subjects, predicates 
and modifiers without hesitation. Above all he must drill un- 
til hecan deliver these units at therate of fire syllables per second. 
This cultivates the motor-memory to the point where command 
of these constructions becomes automatic. Then the language 
is mastered. 

In planning one’s own study or testing a language method, 
one should see if it includes the imperative, the indicative mice 
in the- present, past and future tenses, the present and past 
participles, and a simple conditional. It is quite likely that 
one may need two or three forms of the imperative and of the 
‘second person in all tenses, to be polite to others. If one is 
giving his whole time to one language, he may be satished with 
the above for a few months; then he must branch out into the 
subjunctives and complexities of expression. 

The time necessary to learn a language varies. Probably 
900 hours, distributed over 150 days, or six months, would suf. 
fice for mastering a vocabulary of 1500 words with the major 
constructions. By: this time one should be at loss for no word 
within his vocabulary, or how to use it. After this he may ac- 
quire words at rapid rate. One African missionary said he 
learned 100 words a day by the Loisette method. Fast or slow, 
the test of mastery is ability to deliver your thought at the 
rate of five syllables per second. 

One of the best tests of one’s mastery of a language 's found 
in the ability to ask and answer army sort of a question regarding 
any fact, or time, or place or manner or number or size, or person, 
or material, or comparison, or price, oF frequency, of reason, 
in the proper voice and in the tense or person oF number. of 
the indicative mode, as well as in the conditional form. 

The methods to be uaed involve this principle that every Jan- 











tee Midod, Sent abun, GeO ee eta 
first sentence must be “What is this?" and the second, “ Please 
say it again”. 
Reading may follow ability to speak but not precede it; and 
writing is the best training in reading. 
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A SUPPOSED WORK OF AL-GHAZALI 


Rrcuarp GortrHeil. 
Co_umsia UNtveRsiTy 


ANY ADDITION to our knowledge of the literary activity of 
al-Ghazali, the great Mohammedan theologian of the eleventh 
century—the greatest theologian that Islam has produced—must 
be welcome to every student of Arabic letters. It was, therefore, 
with more than ordinary interest that, some time ago, I hit 
upon a ms, in the Collection of the New York Library, said— 
in the colophon—to be by him, but bearing a title which I could 
find in none of our ordinary works of reference. We are pretty 
well informed about the works of al-Ghazili—from the long 
account of his activities to be found in al-Subki's Tabakat al- 
Shafi'iyyah* of the fifteenth century, through Brockelmann, to 
the excellent articles of our colleague Professor Macdonald 
in our own Journat* and in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

The title of the ms. was pill > piel in 3A) 
ie. “The difference between a Righteous and an Unrightcous 
Man”. A glance at the work, the first third of which is wanting 
in the ms., showed me that it dealt with the functions of a ruler, 
and with the duties that lay upon those appointed by him 
to positions of trust. It was interesting enough by reason of 
ite matter and its fund of anecdotes; and J translated a good two- 
thirds of the New York ms. As I translated, I began to feel that 
I was upon familiar ground; ! remembered that al-Ghazali had 
written just such a speculum or “ Manual of Ethical Guidance 
for Kings” addressed to Mohammed the Great Seljuk in the 
year 498 a.w. (=1104 a.p,), but under quite a different title 
BN det 3 A ol!" Refined Gold concerning Advice given 
to Kings”—or, as it ts usually cited for short, 451.1) Gus - 
The question arose naturally, What was the relation of the one 
work or title to the other2—especially as Mubammad Murtadga 


* Vol. iv, pp. 101-182. 
* Vol. xx, pp, 71-132. BS 
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al-Husaini (the learned author of the 74j-al-‘ards), who wrote 
in 1790 a ten-volume commentary on the Ibyd, al-Ghazali’s 
chief ethical work, and who in the introduction gives a life of 
his author and list of his works arranged in alphabetic order, 
mentions not only the 1) 4) but especially the title in our 
New York ms. with these words: 53 alle! 2+ pilell 2. Ga) 
Jy tl Senei 4 LT 3 ie. “The Difference between the Righteous 
and the Unrighteous’ al-Ghazali mentions it in his Nasihat al- 
Mulik"’, Further on, under the lettermunhe says; 4 U.N) Sui 
Bye pall shiny de poll MN gies sc lbi.e." Nasthatal-Mulak, 
written in Persian. Someone translated it into Arabic and cal- 
led it ‘The Refined Gold’ "’. 

The question is taken up by three former owners of the New 
York ms. who have placed the following observations upon 
the back of the right side cover and upon the fly-leaf: 

A. 


see ce! st pl ae 4 a! Od Ju 
Sole gl cline Sa 5 ell Lalll GLY p> lm Y 
et ONS fo F3 SE peel Ge le Ma SS Sas Nall 
Se od gah dow a) 1 sylall wie i pled tl Syl 
mt SS He es 2 Sd Lily GW OWT BS Ye ee 
AF cle oT Ae NT, AL Sr aL OS lial 
Cte tee de dle pe le le Vy cle ey J UY tll 
OU Fee mel te iy Ot) Gf ot oS % 
pb ate ees ds) i peel Gos gs 
as cK sy SX! Wie F ete y raill agi os le cel 
CA en! ole Nt et SH LY et teat 
ye tke O80 cu so) GIS ott ie So 
gs We aby Sle: ai lel i)! wl ie Qe LG 
“43 lI 
“The learned Sayyid Mubammad ibn Muhammad al-Husaini 
al-Zabidi, known as al-Murtada,? says in his preface to his 
Commentary upon the [bya, in section 9, in his account of the 
works of Abo Hamid al-Ghazilj, arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet, ‘he mentions it in his book Nayithat al- 


* Brockelmann, Gesch. der arah Lit |, p. 422. 
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Mulak’. From this expression it is clear that the Sayyid 
Mubammad Murtada had himself never set eyes upon a copy 
of the Fark. He mentioned it and knew of it only through al- 
Ghazali's referring to it himself in his book Nasihat-al-Alulak. 
In the same manner Molla Katibi, author of the Kashf-al- 
Zunan, since he had not seen the book nor had he seen the 
reference made to it by Sayyid Muhammad Murtada, did not 
mention it in the Kashf-al-Zunin. | have taken all pains 
possible to find-a copy in some eastern library, in order that I 
might fill out the signature that is torn at the beginning of this 
copy. I have been unsuccessful. The present copy I found 
in this country. I even asked the priest Anastasius, one of 
the Ca: melite fathers sent to Baghdad, to look for a copy in 
the libraries of Europe; perhaps there may be a copy there 
from which the present valuable copy may becompleted. SoGod 
will etc. etc.” 
B. On the fly-leaf at the beginning: 

dp tee ale yp ¥ gilsll 2 ol Ga) olf Nie 
AH Lie Gl ag See eS dm Ls Sal +~ 
what aes ote 453 3 GLO lies pet all a alts 
i 

Pes a! abil) oH ) JV! wl 

“taps! ars azi35) vis fl wl 

eplaly Lee 53 2 sel wl 

Sy poe ce st ly! wU) 

"Lsh} 2S {53 coed! SUI 

al Sp} gf wit 

"Lo ce Ye el CU 

wil) ts tll Gs! AS co Sa ode ol 
Hp Sle! ES ae! pleat ol & ote A 
Bae Ol A geals Blissey (pels OY w wl 2 gal 
SN Bes le el ply Geena Gal) Gets SE 
SA deme gh Seat WL oa OF! Ut wa Gad y 
Sie se dhs te dame oe SU HN ol 
PW ee ON et ek. oe es tll 


+i, ©. Higgi Khalifah. 


Hatha ss ee NA ee OL Slay ys oF talall 
wl ele) cline ad sate gall alll 93 gs SI wt 
ta! oc J salt! Sle es Pr eal a 
& el al ue pyle ne olla cilia a wi) Jim = lel 
Hse tle 4h bate hee LF JE 4 Gey dt pin 
WN pel of si a) ll ade ele pol ce I Ne) oe 
Mast pm elt Ot salzsl QF tll GUD ob dW 2? a 
a Met ag othe bh al Gy pur og 
rts Se ce GAN OS Oo et og Jy G pL 
wF SS oSs Wall ames) ae dale ot! pa lla) 
Aad EE Me ole Jet prey gel Soll) Ss 
“This is the book ‘The Difference between a Righteous and an 
Unrighteous Man" by Abi Hamid Mubammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Ghazali; and very often he refers to this book in his. 
lother] book ‘The Mirror of Kings’. But his book Nayihat- 
al-Mulak was written in Persian. This book the author has’ 
divided into seven excellent chapters: 
1, Chap.1. Upon the Rule of Sultans and the Mode of life 
of a Sultan. 
. Chap,.2. Upon the Rule of Viziers and their Mode of life, 
. Chap, 3. An account of Scribes and their Good Breeding. 
Chap. 4, Upon the loftiness of Purpose. of Kings. 
Chap. 3. An account of the wisdom of the Wise. 
Chap. 6. Upon the excellence of Understanding. 
- Chap. 7. Upen the Description of Women. 
This copy of the Kisih-al- Fark was written by ‘Ali ibn Abi- 
-Asha'ir al-‘Imam al-Ghazali. He finished copying jt on the 
iith of Dhu-l-Hujjah in the year #48". 1 ask God that he 
may throw in my way [another] copy, from which we could make 
good the first two signatures which are wanting. But | have 
not yet heen able to hit upon another copy itt our excellent coun- 
Coy let a ae ae the possessor of the present copy Abu My- 
bammad al-Hasan ete. ete, in the blessed month Ramadan in 
the year 1218* of the Hijrah, The Sayyid Mubammad Mur. 
tada al-Zubidi has counted this book in the number of the 
writings of the "Imam Aba Hamid al-Ghazalz in the chapter 
Sti... °° 7 ————- 
fie 4a bp 
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devoted to the subject at the beginning of his commentary 
entitled Ithaf al-Sadah fi shark hyd al~ ulam. But, it appears 
from the manner in which he writes, that he had never set eyes 
upon the book, because he uses the words ‘as he refers to it 
in his book Nasa’ib’-al-Mulak’. 1 have inquired far and wide 
but I have not been able to find any other than this present 
excellent copy.. Know also, that it appears from an expression 
(?) that the author uses in the second chapter, in which he 
deals with the office of Vizier, that the writer (?) lived during 
the days of the Seljuk kings. He makes a second remark to 
that effect. Now, the book Naja ‘th-al-Mulak was also composed 
by him for the Seljuks. In the Kashf-al-Zunan, the author 
mentions the title al-fark bain al-salih wa-ghair al-saleh by 
the "Imam Abu Hamid Mubammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, 
adding ‘he {the author] mentions it in the book Na;isat-al- 
Mulik. It is plain [from this] that Mollah Katib, also, had 
not seen it’ ’’.* 

C. A third owner of the ms., and evidently its latest before 
it came to this country, has written the following upon the last 
fiy-leaf, and tries to solve the difficulty by ascribing the book 
to quite a different author, He says: 
sa fle gl & Ge » ASN tin GN Ot fel 
hiss 2S 0 SS SW lsat ot Ge te CPD (Debs 
all at Ge te ell Cb LY J orp vo er 
WEN Re Sy St Sls Sill LOY elie! ole AS ily 
wall JeY Ul YI She Obl ef Ge Sl & dls 
TaN pa gay Se Gael My deme ed BU 

bi a! 3242) 
“Know that the author of this book is “Ali ibn ‘Abi-!-Asha ‘ir 
al-Ghazall. 1 think that his real name is ‘Ali ibn Abmad al- 
Ghazaill, whom al-Sayyid Murtada mentions in his commentary 
upon the Jpyd. His words are: ‘Says the learned “Ali ibn 
Abmad al-Ghazall, the writer of the book “The Balance of Honesty 
for those who are near to God and are worthy of his favor"; 
Bg 


+ The plurat ia often found in place of the singular when the work i 


+ Te is equally plain that the writer i wrong—no mention of it is to be 
found in the printed copy. 
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he died in the year 721% Molla Katih Chelibi says in his: 
Kashf-al Zunain ‘The Balance of Honesty etc." by Ali ibn Mu- 
bammad al-Ghazali who died in the year [date omitted). He 
isnot the celebrated al-Ghazali. Remember this!" 


Now the 7ibr al-Masbak has been printed; and I have had 
before me both the edition of Cairo 1890 and that which is on 
the margin of al-Turtushi's Sirdj-al-Mulak, Cairo 1888/9, 1 
have gone through it with some care am} J cannot find that 
al-Ghazali mentions anywhere in the book a work by himself 
entitled i-Fark. More than this: | have compared the New 
York ms. with the printed al-Tibr, and find that it gives exactly 
the same text, without any difference whatsoever, except in 
$0 far as one ms. would show readings that are at variance with 
those of another. I had, at first, supposed that our ms. might 
contain merely an abbreviated text of the Tibr. We know that 
several of al-Ghazali’s works were so abbreviated. His Biddyat 

-Hidéya was put out in a shortened form by a certain Mu- 
hammed ibn Yabyaal-Basri. The Mukashafat-al-Kulab in the 
Bulak edition of 1883 is a Mukhiasar; and the Ibyd itself was 
abbreviated in a Persian translation. But our ms.—with its 
differing tithk—is the 7¥r al-Masbak word for word, 


Are we then in the presence of two different titles for the same 
bit of writing? Both Gosche and Macdonald have noticed 
that in the prologue to the Tahdfut, the Mabasid is called Mé# yar 

-ilm—the reference being undeniably to one and the same 
work. And it is interesting to note that when a Turkish trans 
lation was made of the very book about which I am writing 
its title was changed to Ji) Sn “The Practice of Kings"*; 
and it should beremembered that Katib Chelebi,s. v.33) Sos 
says that this was the title of the Persian original and that the 
translator into Arabic gave it the title 4 ro} 


We are therefore, I think, forced to the conclusion that de- 
spite the statement of al-Murtada and despite the notes written 
by the possessors of the New York ms., We are merely in the 
presence of one and the same treatise, which has circulated 
under two different titles, The uncommon one of the two 


*i. @ 1321 « bp. 


A supposed Work of al-Ghas 1 
-_ 


‘our ms. was written. We can hardly accept the suggestion 
of one of the owners that the author is not the great al-Ghazili, 
And, I am afraid, we must convict another of the owners of 
a slight dishonesty, for he has copied the titles of the chapters 











THE FORM AND NATURE OF E-PA AT LAGASH 
, Grorce A. Barton 
UNIVERSITY OF PiowxsyLvaNia 


Two rues of Lagash who lived about 500 years apart 
tell us of building a structure which they designate by the ideo- 
grams E-PA. They are Ur-Nina, who lived about 3000 p. C., 
and Gudea, who lived about 2500 3, c Gudea makes it clear 
in his inscriptions that this structure was a seven-staged zig- 
gurat on the top of which was a chamber for the wife of the god 
similar to that on the top of the eight-staged ziggurat at Babvinn 

many centuries later by Herodotus * 

The passages in Gudea which make this clear are the following. 
In the inscription on statue D, after telling how he built the 
temple Eninnu for Ningirsu, he says (col, ii, 11 ff.): é-pa @. 
ub-imin-na-ni mu-na-ri Sdp-ba mig-sal-us-sé “bq- min-a-na-ge 

i-ba-ni-$a-Sa; “Epa, his temple of seven stages (or zones) he 
built. In it the bridal gift of Bau, his lady, he placed *”, 

On statue G, i, 11 ff. after he has spoken similarly of building 
Ningirsu’s temple he says: “nin-girsu Iugal-a-ni &pa éub- 
tnim é-pa-bi sag-bi-ka aq “nin-gir-su-g2 nam-dug-tar-ra mt-na- 
rd wig-sal-us-sd 3a¢-ful-la “nin-pir-su-ge *pa-8 dumu an-na dam 
Bi dg-ni: mu-na-ta-ag-ge dingir-ra-nt “nin-ei}-si-da egir-bi dbus; 
“for Ningirsu, his king, Epa, a house of Seven stages, to its 


* Statue E, i, 16 ff. and |, ii, :2¢ in the same state t 
tuilding, but omit reference to the bridal-gift, on ne 
* 
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similar to the one at Babylon, later described by Herodotus. 
Amiaud long ago recognized the Epa as a ziggurat’, but he 
apparently did not recognize the presence of the shrine on its 
sumunit. 


Peters in his Nippur* hazards the opinion that the earliest 
builder of Ziggurats in Babylonia may have been Urengur, 
who about 2450 8. c founded the dynasty of Ur and became 
the greatest builder in Babylonia before Nebuchadnezzar. Peters 
was Jed to this thought because he found no ziggurat below that 
of Urengur at Nippur and because Urengur was also the builder 
of the great ziggurat at Mugheir or Ur. This opinion is, as 
can be shown from the inscriptions of the rulers of Lagash, 
clearly mistaken. These rulers—at least two of them—built 
ziggurats, and one of them built his ziggurat about 3000 B. c 

The Epa built by Gudea consisted of seven stages, like the 
ziggurat of the temple of Nabu at Borsippa built many centuries 
later by Nebuchadnezzar.‘ Ziggurats were of three kinds; 
possibly of four, There were those of seven stages, those of 
four stages, such as are pictured on the walls of the palace of 
Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, * and those of eight stages (doubling 
the four) like that of Esagilaat Babylon described by Herodotus.” 
Peters states that the ziggurat at Nippur, excavated by him 
and Haynes, consisted of three stages. * 

If there were ziggurats of three stages they were built tocorres- 
pond to the sacred number three, which represented the three 
elements, air, earth and water, corresponding to the triad of gods, 
Anu, Enlil, Enki. 

ft seems probable that the four-staged tower embodies the 
idea of the sacred number four, which stood for the four points 
of the compass. For the ziggurat of seven stages there are two 
possible origins. Such ziggurats may have resulted froma 
combination of three and four, or they may have been built 





* See Records of the Past, New series, 11, pp. 90, and 100; also Dicowsrrtes 
en Chaldée, p, XXVI. 

* Vol. fl, m 252. 

* India Mouse Inscr. iii, 65 f.; cf. KB 2, 17 and VAB iv, 129. 

* See ¢. g. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, pp. 311, 312. 

* Loe, «it, 

* Op. cil., p. 124. 
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to represent the seven zones into which the tiniverse was supposed 
to be divided by the seven planets known to the Babylonians. 
Jensen, more than thirty years ago, * recalling the seven zones 
(uu-tupgdtu) into which Erech was divided by its walls, held 
that these ‘stages or.as he called them “inner rooms” in the 
Epa of Gudea, were built to correspond to the world-zones. If 
we could be sure that the idea of world-zones was suggested 
by knowledge of the planets, these paxsages would reveal the 
, Babylonians as possessing a high degree of astronomical kno 
before 2500 8. ¢, I am inclined to believe that this is the 
case, although the idea of the seven world-regions may have been 
Suggested by the fact that seven is the sum of two sacred numbers 
three and four, and so may be older than the knowledge of as- 
, tronomy, In any event these passages in Gudea prove the 
antiquity of the material elements connected with the worship 
on the ziggurats, which Herodotus describes. 
When now we turn to the inscriptions of Urnina, we find him 
claiming to have built ziggurats of two kinds. In two passages 
; he declares that he built an Epa in connection with the temple 
of Nina, his favorite goddess," As we now know that the Epa 
1 Was & seven-staged ziggurat, it thus becomes evident that this 
type of structure, so far from having been introduced by Uren- 
gur, was known in Babylonia about 3000 p. c. This fact 
carries back five hundred years our knowledge of the type of 
cult carried on on the Epa. If the Epa resulted from astronomical 
ideas, they, too, would be proved to be correspondingly early. 
Urnina seems also to have built another kind of ziggurat, 
or at least @ structure which was probably a ziggurat, which he 
designated KI-NIR,* which may mean “ziggurat-iwelling”— 
&i meaning “dwelling” and nir meaning “yiggurat’.= Urnina 
7 built three KI-NIR structures, one in connection with the temple 
of Urnina, another in the temple of Ningirsu, and a third in 


By : 
“ the temple of Lugal-crim. Thar the KI-NIR was a ziggurat 
* Kosmologie, 170 8. 
* Shed. 174 
ti * Tablet A, iti, 3.; Door-socket inser., | 23, 
“yeep 13, Tablet E, iii, 3, Tablet 8B, ili, 6, Tablet A, 
- % Cf. OBW 2823 and compare Haupt, ASKT 203 where we have isi 
* 4-wir, literally “tower before the temple", defined as ziggurat. ce 










7 z - — Et = ‘Logash 
Ei sce ress 1 sipdon;: 
“IL 21-23, Epa is put in apposition with it. Se ee 
that both structures were ziggurats. 

_ As we have shown the Epa was a seven-staged ziggurat. The — 
_Kinir may not necessarily have had so many stages. Probably _ 
it ordinarily had only three or four. 

UL KI-NIR represents a temple with a ziggurat, KI-NU-NIR,™ | 
the name of the temple of Dumuzi in Girsu, mentioned by Urbau 
and Gudea, would mean “temple without a ziggurat." 












_ “ Ur-ban, Statue, vi, 10; Gudea, statue B, ix, 3; it is also frequently 
mentioned in the contracts, as ¢. g. in BTC 268 rev. 8. 
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Introduction 


THE TENTH BOOK of the Paippalada is here presented, elaborated 
in the manner of the preceding books: no new problems present 
themselves in this book, the shortest yet edited. 

Of the ms.—This tenth book in the Kashmir ms begins {133b8 
and ends {138b7, covering five folios. There is one real deface- 
ment causing a lacuna at the end of lines 3 and 4 of f134b: a 
crack across [135 does not make the signs illegible. 

Punctuation, numbers, &c—Punctuation within the individual 
hymns is irregular, as in previous books, and frequently the 
colon mark is below the line, not in it. No accents are marked. 
The hymns are grouped in two anuvakas: the hymns of the 
first are numbered in regular succession, 1 to 6, but “anu 1” 
does not appear after the sixth hymn; in the second anuvaka 
there are ten hymns numbered in regular succession except the 
tenth after which appears no numeral either for kanda or for 
anuvika. In editing I have given sixteen hymns as the ms 
indicates, altho the last six might have been given as three: 
but the constraining reason for such combination in Book Nine, 
namely the ms method of indicating a refrain, is not present here. 
There are a few corrections marginal and interlinear. 

Extent of the book—The book as edited has sixteen hymns, 
of which one is partly prose and four are only irregularly metrical. 
Hf there is a stanza norm it would seem to be ten; eight hymns 
are edited as having ten stanzas; this breaks the regular 
gression of the stanza norms which runs from four to twelve 
in Books 1 to 9. Assuming the correctness of the stanza div 
visions as edited we make the following table: 


be 
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2 hymns have 5 stanzas each = 10) stanzas 

1 hymn has 6 stanzas = 6 

8 hymns have 10 " each = 80 

2 rr aa 12 oe Li] = 4 a | 

2 FF vf 13 fa re f= 26 er 

1 hymn has 4 m = f4 " 
160 stanzas 


New and old material—Thirteen hymns may be properly 
called new, tho some of them contain stanzas or padas already 
known: 121 of the 160 stanzas are new, The hymns which 
are $ 19.27 and 31 appear here, the only complete hymns in 
the book which are not new, 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA BOOK TEN 


1 


[{133b8] atha dasama-[9|syarambhah sz sz ont namo nird-ya- 
ndya = ont hdsva tejane dhe-[10|n0 lambanastant | na tad vido 
yad afchasi | yad avitlark na tad ghasab | 

The introductory phrases are correct. If, as seems likely, 
pada a ends with tejane three syllable are lacking at the be- 
ginning; b seems possible tho lacking one syllable; in c read 
icchasi, remove colon, in d read probably dvittarh. 


patro[l1] yas fe prsfkibdhum astakam sdmanam krdhe | atko 
dukitaram: naplem atho twari[12] sdmand bhava | 

Read: putro yas te prénibahus tam u tvarh simanam kedhi | 
atho duhitarar naptim atho tvarh samand bhava z 2 z 

This stanza has appeared! Paipp 5.1.3; there I departed from 
the ms and suggested sAsanari and sdsana, but the double testi- 
mony of the ms is against this. In 5.1.3c naptrim is the reading, 


Gsdme Ruri mdinagur asya foosdrdte nindate ma te snuhi te 
| {13} parefakasta pakarh va punar dadGmet yonav 

Lam not at all sure of the word division or end of the stanza; 
with pakarh and yonau the last pada would be possible. 

ehada twarh hada tasyas tapate si-[14]snihart | tasyddhe putran 
bhratfié ca tasya gogtham vi tdvata | 

The first word here may be vehad, but the rest of the pada 


I cannot solve: in b perhaps some form of snih is at the end; 
in d perhaps vi dhavata. 


yasyasoia ndsht wike-[15]r yesydm a vd havirgrhah dunnamnti : 


falra gaschatu fatra sarvak paretana 
Ina read yasyam and possibly yasir, in b°grham; in cdurmmAmnis 
and gacchata. 


parill6] dhdmanity eka | 


It seems probable that this refers to Ppp.2.4.3 (=$ 2.14.6), 
which is as follows: pari dhamany asim aSuh kasthim ivasaram— 
| ajfigarh sarvin ajin vo naéyatetas sadanvah. This is stanza. 


6 in the hymn here. 


anna fidGrdno hofe cardm atho posjhdn vicdrigim | a-[\7)teo yas 
svapme pafydmi fa ila adiayimast | 

In a we may read ylrh nadvarich (or naSvarimh), inc yas, in d 
“Tto. 


kagrd yd gardabhiva [18] nirdhajal sikarwa lasye pratt prever- 
jaya | faptam aimdnam Gsinin: | 

In b read ni dhrajat, in ¢ tasy4l, remove colon after c: for 
fisinirh possibly a&anim. 

yors-[19]r ydbhi gaichdt priyam kastin pasidujsintm kastin 
pamasydichidydd athdindyk [f134a] aitayaiai | params cet 
pardratars | | 

For pada a we may probably read yoner yabhi gacchit priyam; 
for the next two padas I can suggest nothing: | would put 
colon before athiinaim, reading the last two padas together as 
they stamid: or read pardvatam. 


ya bhadra yom Srv yerjd payosd soha | [2] agniy paomadkam 
erke gdrhapatyo mi yafchatu | 

In padaa read y8 for vari, ind vacchatu. 

idam ve devas savitedam [3] devo rrhaspatih idarh vo visve de 
Pingsinam ajfuksal | 

Place colon after pada b; in ed read devd avasinam aghuksanta. 

part pragd-[4jd devo agni rakjyohdmrbacdianah sedhan prised apa 
dese dahan okgivsi [5] rifrabd | : 

Place colon after pia b: read raksaiei in d: this stanza oc- 
curs KS 38.12, 
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paryome gdm anesata pary agnim aharsata | dewey? akratag 
fravas ka i-[G6|mart 2G dadharsali 2 I = 

Read: parime gam anegata pary agnim abppita | devesv 
akrata Sravas ka imam 4 dadhargati z 13 2 1 = 

This stanza as emended appears RV 10,155,5 and VS 35,18, 
and with ab reversed at S 6.28.2. 


(f134a6] fayindrivar: teayi varcas fear dharmapatir bhava | 
(7] team utaro bhrdtrvyebhyas tava lakymih payasoali 
Read uttaro in pada c 


bhavelam asvind vakark tava rd-[8|s{rant divi Srulam foam dyuyman 
sapatnahollare deigato bhava 

It seems probable to me that we should rear) tavetam at the 
beginning of pada a; for vaharh possibly vahau; in b read éritar. 


fiksuasriigo vrsa-[|bhas samudrdivdksatedaka toart | sahkas- 
For pada b read samudra ivakgatddakam; im c °viryas, md 
gavarit-pate 


bhrdiprya-|10}f ca saputiras ca yas ted faltro jighdnsati | frrvantart 
sareesim daddtn ya ivan: ve-{11]da © friyantart sarveyarh madddyo 
grha vi dhairaya 

In pda a read sapatnas, in b fatrur: Sriyantarh °° veda does 
not seem to belong to the verse and I would drop it out, but 
it seems to indicate that pada c is Sriyantarh sarvesarh daditv’ 
for d we might read atho grharth vidharayat. The restoration of 
cd is uncertain and I think Sriyantarii must be a corruption: 
éniyaih ca might be a good ementlation. 

ivarh | raft satyakdti-(12|s satyadharma gavesinal andsfrds tron 
sarvasfi ted bhrdtreyanam friyars ruhka | 

Remove colen after tvarh which surely belongs in this stanza; 
in b read gavesanah; in c anfistras, probably sarvastri, and tvam. 
This is stanza 5. 

[13] éubAyine froyantu belayas tubhyort fulka pre dtyaldm. 
tubkeyant virdt payo rubdnt todm [14] néfichantw vigo mah? = 

In pada a read tubhyath, in b Sulkab: pada c might stand but 
duhirh would improve it: in d viéo mahib. 


_ =. 
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rafichanti td prhadrdgirarh deisis tesdr subkhdhita | [15] ioark 
devindrt bhava priyas wayi gavo adhifruta | 

In pada b read tvisis and sukhahita; in d adhiéritah, 

teayindriyam teayi varcas fam [16] yajno adhifrutah lavdyaniu 
havari devis team priyo hart vrhaspatih 

In pada b tvayi should probably be reac, and adhisritah; 
in ¢ devs would seem more probable; in d [ think we may read 


ha yehaspateh. 


agui-(17|soma pavamdndn virdd devi payasvali | atandhran sarve 
roksaniu résfram te ndpa dd-(f134b] dyart 

Read atandram in pada c¢, and at the end of d possibly dadhyub 
or dadhan. 


agnir iva trnart pradhya kagkilam ivi ruja | Sriyaris bhrdtrvydndm 
adhes waihdi-(2|kam teddipuskeril, = 2s 

Read: agnir iva trnari pradahya kaskilam iva ruja | Sriyath 
bhratrvyaigiim adhas ttvarigikam ivadhipag kardh 2:10 22. 

In pada a pradahya seems a fair conjecture but prati might 
be as good; | do not find kagkflam, but it might be equivalent 
to kilambkasam, 


3 


[Mf Hb2] aivdies ratham d@ dhalsva sithdiva purusam: [3] hara | 
hastivarcad pala bhatidhi bkrdtpeyaqart Sriyart ruha | 

Read aéva iva ina, sifha iva in b, possibly “Arvin balath 
bhafidhi im c. 

ul te kppo *** [4] po vrahkma devdir abkistratarh | dpritam iar. 
ddukam etart khadiram dha * 

Read: ut te krpow kasyapo vrahma devair abhistutam | 
Apritam iviradukam etath Kkhardiram 4 hara z 2 z 

There is 2 lacuna covering the end of lines 3 and 4: three 
characters seem to be missing [rom line 3 (tho there is a trace 
of the “tu” of kryotu) and four characters from line 4. 

***(Sjrmd haram utditam parvam @ hardd aviduso erhart yad 
iméGrt devdis samavit bhytd la pra-[6ldad vrhaspatih 
_ A good reading for pada «a would be utaitad varma hardd 
which is of course pure conjecture except varma; pada b seems 
to end with harad and pada c with yad, tho$ 4.18 2b is harad 
aviduso g¢rham. For the last two padas we may read with some 
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probability im&rh devaissamirm bhrtirh tah pradadid vehaspatib, 

The lacuna touches the end of line 5 but enough of the charac- 
ters is left to assure the transliteration given; the tops of the 
characters are broken so that the ms may have had bhrtarm tam, 


fan 4 dhathhi samahite pndu sairydvicakyane | tebhis fram u- 
[7}tlare bhava bhraipeyanam frivam ruka | atho yesdrh payo hara 

In pada a read dhehi, in b ‘gnau sirya®, ine esGih. Edgerton 
would read tebhyas tvam in c. 


adifyd rudrd (8) vasava psayo bhiiiakpias ca ye | freyart ca Rsat- 
fram ojas ca tubhyart deod asdriguh 

Read kgatram in pada c, 

[9] aswrastndrandmiyusmdn Satafdrada | sa indriva devesu 
teisindn vi-[10|ia vada 23 2 

Read; asuro ‘sindranimayusmiin SateSaradab | sa indra iva 
devesu tvisiman vida 4 vada z 62 3z 


4 


[f134b10) tant rigfront prathatam& gobhir asvir idam rastram 
adhyeno-[l1|rayvd rasena agit sad urvir wpa samnamatiu sap- 
Johotrd hatafsairiin sacittim | 

In pada b the ms corrects to adnyeno’; the phrase appears 
‘below in st. 8b where the ms reads anyeneraya; this latter read- 
ivg can stand tho the word anya (=inexhaustibleness?) occurs 
‘only in S$ 12.1.4; a better reading would be rastrar) madyene’. 
In d I would suggest hataSatriis sacittab. 


[12] dat rdjdna isibhir phnantu fairin ime rajanas samitydn 
cadevuk | ime [13] rdjdnay prland mahanlém ahark vrahmd vimrdho 
havi nirakeah 

In pada a read ime and isubhir, in b samityam; in c prtands 
sahantam; with ‘ham pada d can stand if nirakeah can mean 
“protector,” 


idam rdsfram kr-[14]tamad viraray jiseu mgram idan rastranie 
godemas citiraghosam. | asme risfrd [15] balamart nekararite 
ham devebhyo havigd ridheyarh = 

In pada a kptamad would seem possible but kirtimad would 
be better; read jignigram; in b possibly gatumac, and citra- 
ghogam. For c read asmdi ragtraya balarmh ni haranty. 
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yadt yuddhe yad mrjatar: [16] vo astu deodinasad yadi ed pit- 
ryena | yena piviydd dhena vo asiu lasma a-[17|hari devebhyo 
havisd juhomi | | 

In pada a I can make no suggestion for yad mejatam, but 
the rest of the pada seems good; in b “dinasdd: in c 1 would 
read yenartviyad eno; in aandc read asti, Exigerton suggests 
anqjutvarh for yac mrjatarh. 


wad vag krirant manasd yas ca wico devenasd-(18)d yadi pa 
pilryeno | pda dugiapnim api daima vadioum atha nandinas 
su-[19}manasas sumed 

The ms corrects du of dugvapnim to dva. 

Read yac ca in pada a, devainasad in b: for c we might read 
apaiva dusvapnyam api dhatsva baddham; in d sameta would 
seem possible. 

ckavraia vi dhinarit bhajarity apurohi tena vo. rdg{rar Pra- 
[{135a}prathayartn devah samyag vo rdasfram saho vo manidsisi 
samicindt pasave visva-(2|ripaih samicindnan vo aham asmi 
trokmd samyaiico deed havdm d yariu [3] meyimam. | 

In piida a I would suggest vidhith bhajanty apurohitas but 
could not defend it strongly; in b prathayantu, in d sami- 
cinadnaimh and the same in e; in f havam and probably ma imam. 
‘This is stanza 6. : 

yathdpas samudriya samicir vahatu frivam | evd rastrantyve 
[4)me devdh somyatico rohatu triyam. | 

In pada b read vahanti, im ¢ rastraya, in d valhantu, 


surtsrsfart vo risfram prathayanin gobhir afeaé-[S]s sartsysfam 
anyentrayd rasena | maya vrahmand prathamdndnso vasiydnsa |6] 
svadam ugrd bhavatha | 

7 pga a maya and prathamdndso, in d vasiyansas and 

bahur yo vd prasrno dhrspir astu bahukumdrads pa-[7)tira pas 
pilfadm satyart padantas sumatiny coranto wi pros erhnand ja-~ 
[8|naso yanin sakhyar 


In pide a read pramppo dhregur asti, in b pratiriipas: in 
d read mitram and probably janaso, 


tha kya'trorm: dyvumnam ula nistrank famity indriyoss patubhils 
sarkvidd-[Ojnack madhnateandpriyan yas ca dvismedarh 
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Read kgatrarh in pada a; in b sam ety seems probable tho 
fami tv might be possible: in ¢ I would suggest miathnitu 
tan apriyan yans ca dvigma, ending the stanza with this familiar 
phrase. 


(dvigmedan:) rdsfrarm prathaiim sarvadeva | sdarht rdsfram kria- 
[LO}mad rironjy jigeiigram idars risfra pesumad crahmarpddhark 
| idam résfratt hatasatra Hil1N pam 

For pada a read idarh ragtrarh ° sarvadevam, pada b as above 
at 3a: in c rastram and omit the colon after “vpldham; in d 
hataéatru. In spite of the punctuation these four pidas seem 
to belong together. 


sapainasdhart pramppimidam rdstrant drdham ugram sidhd- 
mitiram abhimdis-(12|sahani sarya jigdye dhytavd vysfih 2 4 2 

Read: sapatnasaharh prampuam idam rastram dpJham ugram 
| stdhimitram abhimitisaharh sargo jigaya tdhrtava vrstib 
Z1i2z4z 

In d J have thought of dhrtavaf vrsteh and also drtav iva 
vrsti, but neither seems very attractive: Edgerton suggests 
jigayadhrta iva vrsteb. 

The general intent of this hymo is clear but the details have 
not come out at all well. 


5 
(S 19.31) 


[f135a12] dudumbarena ma-[L3jpind puspkdmdya nedhast pas- 
findrh sarvesirhk sphatin: postharia me savita[i4}oita karat- | yo 
agnir garhapaiyas pafandm’ adhifl asal. udumbaro vp-[15|s2 
magis sont md spit pus/yd kariginam phalavafiet svadhim iraim 
ea mo gr-[16l|ha | wilumbarasva tejasd dhdid pusfimt dadhdin ie | 


yad deipds catuspat ca yd-[l7|my 4 ye rasd | grhetydt tegdis 


bhdumadnarh bibkratd udeumbarars ra mapint pusfier pa-[18\Sdnae 
part jegrabhdhamw: catugpadim dripadim yos ca dhinyam payab 
| posiindm rosa-[19]m odhindni vrhaspatis savitd me ni yaschiil. 
| ahom potindm adhi mani ma-[f13sblyi puspins pusftpattr dadha- 
tu | mahyam dudumbaro mantis prajayd ca dhanena ca | -[2|ndrepa 
jinvato magir 4 man saha-varcasak |deco mantis sapatirahd dhanasd 
dhanasd-(3|ve| pagor anyasea bhiwmdnam gavin sphdtim nt yaichata 
| yolhdgre trarh romaspate pustyd [4] saha jajiese | evd dhanasya 
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me sphitim @ dadati sarasvatith | a me dhino [5] sarasvafl poyas- 
phatirt ca dhanyarit | sintodly updvahad ayars codumbaro mangih [6] 
s em ayant codumbaro mayih = ork feark mayindm ipd vpsaimi 
trai pustirs pu-[7|sfipalir jajina | teayi me vajad dravipani sar- 
vodumbara sa tam assal sahasval8|rdd ardiim abkitiksayam oa | 
grimanir ast pramanif chdydbhisthio bia [9] md sica varcasd tejo 
st tejo mayi dhdraydnadharir asarir mayi dhehi | [10] pusfir asi 
fustyd md sam agdhi erhamedhe grhapatin md brnu udumbara 
sa fveme [11] smilsw rayyarh sarvavirarh mi yoicha rOyasposava 
pratt mutter ohaxh lin ayam edymbe-(12|ro maniy vise pirdya 
ueyate | sa nas santa: madhumafieh krnotu rayins ca nas sa-{13] 
roaviran wi wutchit = 5s 


The margin corrects to adhipS in f135a19, and to yaSchat3th 
in (13513. 


Read: @udumbarena manina pustikiimaya vedhase | pasinarh 
sarvesam sphitirn gosthe me savitd karat z 1 z yo agnir gar- 
hapatyas padiinim adhipi asat | d4udumbaro visi manis’ sath 
ma stjatu pustyA z 2 x karisinich phalavatitn svadham iratmh ca 
no grthe | dudumbarasya tejasi dhata pustith dadhatu me #3 z 
ya «lvipic ca catuspae ca ySny annaini ye rasih | grliniyarh 
teach bhimanarh bibhrad fudumbarath manim z 4 z pustimh 
pasinirh pari jagrabhiharh catuspadith dyipadith yac ca 
dhainyam | payah paSiinath rasam ogadhinarh vrhaspatis savita 
me ni yacchat z 5 2 aha pasinim adhipa asani mayi pustirh 
pustipatir dadhitu | mahyam Sudumbaro manir dravinini ni 
yacehatu z 6-z upa maudumbaro manis prajava ca dhanena ca 
| indrena jinvito manir 4 magan saha varcasa z 7 x devo manis 
sapatnahd dhanasd dhanasitaye | pator anhasya bhimanarh 
gavath sphatirh ni yacchatu z 8 x yathagre tvarh vanaspate pustyai 
saha jajfiise | eva dhanasya me sphatim @ dadhatu sarasvati z 9 z 
& me dhanarh sarasvati payasphatir ca dhdnyam | sinivaly 
upavahad ayath Ciudumbaro magih z 10% tvarh maninam adhipa 
vorisi tvayi pustrt pugtipatir jajana | tvayime vaja dravinani 
sarvaudumbsira ga tvam asmat sahasvarad aratim abhitiry 
ksayam ca #11 2 grimanir asi grimanir utthayabhisikto “bhi 
mii sifica varcasi | tejo ‘si tejo mayi dharaya t nadharir aSarir T 
mayi dheht ¢ 12 2 pugtir asi pustyA ma sam afigdhi ephamedhi 
gthapatii ma kryu | Sudumbara sa tvam asmasu dhehi rayith 
ca nas sarvavirath mi yaccha rlyasposiya prati muiice aharh 
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tvim z 13 zayam Gudumbaro manir viro virdyocyate | sa nas 
sanin madhumatinn krpotu rayiti ca mas sarvayirath ni yac- 
chatzl4z252 


Whitney translates vedhase in Ib tho the S text has vedhasd. 

Our ms omits 6d and 7a, which I have supplied from S. The 
emendation in Ve is close ta our ms and would seem as goad 
as any of the other suggestions. In st 13 1 have restored from 
S. In 14b § has badhyate which may be the true reading here. 


[(135b13] Shegasya rajfiax sumuatin gomema yo havante [14] 
fohutha ménugdsah | karma krpavdino bhagam @ erpile sa no javesu 
subha-[U5lpden &reotu bhagarh purasta pratwuddhyamana paivema 
devts ufasant vibhdfim: [16] pratict fubhrd dravinena sdkar bhagath 
vahate aditin na eta | bhogeo no dya [17] ssavite dadhitu dewinam 
panthd cibhine wa ehi | arvdci bhadres sumuti-[18|" na ety adhd bhage 
ma sumaid no sits bhagena vdcam igihini vadéni sarasvatt [19] ma- 
dhumafint suoarcasak bhagenddatiam upa medam dgdtim yathd par- 
cesvin mami-[P20]iim Groddni | bhago md gasr avatu bhage mavaty 
dhdnye| akeesustrisu wd [f136a) bhage bhago maratu rattyd bhage wa 
madhyamdnesu prilar md bhagdzamat. | bhage ma pratar a-[2) 
tain bhage madhyandinart part | apardine vayark bhagark vasdiva 
pari darma te | bhagani devebhya-[3|s sabhagar bhagant manuse- 
bhyah divas prthivyiham antariksad bhagani vrpe | so gre ramatine 
[4] mayi sa md prdpatu varcasd | bhagar vend repearh rokanit 
pani prayanio bhagam id dhavante | (5] bhagena datiam wpa medam 
Sgath vifvart bhiltam dravigena bhadrd | bhagena deeds sam agar 
mayi-lGjmd ried bhurendhhmasie | pravaichan nayali bahudha 
vasiint | sa no dadhaiy atamad ve-[7}mris{hark odio bhage varune 
viyur aguth kyetirasya patni suhard wo siu | hiraxyikso|8] adht- 
patyo npcaksds sarcdismikami sajamine na chi ud ei deva 
suirya soho [9] sdvbhdgyena sd ppobhasyo vajena soluivaiam karagena 
| hiranyenety ck [10] = 6 = 


Read: bhagasya rajfias sumatith gamema yarh havante 
hahudh manugisah | karma krnvino bhagam 4 vroyite sa no 
“javesu subhagan krnotuz 1 z bhagarh purastat pratibudhyamindrh 
pafyvema devim ulasarh vibhdtim | pratici 4ubhra dravinena 
sGkarh bhagath vahatu aditir na ditu z 2 z bhagath no ‘dya 


a 


= f, . : “ ' 


savita dadhitu deviniirh pantha vibhinno na eh | arvaci bhadra 
sumatir na etv adhd bhage s4 suman no ‘stu z 32 bhagena 
vacam igitim vadani sarasvatich madhumatim suvarcasam | bha- 
genidattarh upa medam figan yathi vareasvin sam/‘tim avadini 
242 bhago ma gosv avatu bhago mavatu dhanye! aksesu striguma 
bhagn bhage mavatu ritryam z5 zbhagoma madhyamahnesu pratar 
ma bhaga agamat | bhago mi pratar avatu bhago madhyandinarh 
pariz 6zaparahne vayari bhagarh vasa iva paridadhma te | bhagath 
devebhyas subhagarit bhagarh manusebhyah x 7 ¢ divas pcthivya 
aham antarikeid bhagarh vppe | so ‘gre ramatari mayj sa mi 
pravatu vareasa z 8 x bhagarh 7 via vagvari t vahunti vane 
prayanto bhagam il dhavante | bhagenidattam upa medam 
gan viévarii bhGtarh drayinena bhadram z 9 z bhagena devas 
sam agan mayim’ viva bhuvanabhivaste | prayacchann eti 
bahudha vastini sa no dadhatv 7 atamad vasistham z 10 2 vato 
bhago varupo viyur agnih ksetrasya patni suhavi no ‘stu | 
hiranyikso avpasyo mpcakeds sarvais sikarh aajam§no na chi z tl 
# ud ehi deva sfirya saha sdubhigyena | sahargabhasya vajena 
sahdvatarh karanena 2 12 ¢ hiranyenety ek z 13 26 2 anu 1 ¢ 

Some of the emendations suggested are somewhat doubtful, 
particularly 3b: in 9a-we would get a good pada by reading 
vpAna navagvath, Edgerton suggests vavesu in Id: and dadh- 
Mahe in 7b since te seems out of place in the hymn. St 13 
mist have appeared in some lost part of the ms, 


7 
(S 19.27) 


[f£136a10] gobhes pod pai arsabhe vysa ted pau vdjibhib vavus fod 
vrd-{lNjhnapd te trdras bed pate indri momas ted pdtv osadhibhin 
wahyalirais pilu siiryah | (12) madhitis ted candro vrtirahd vittah 
prégena raksatu fsro divas tisray prthi-|13\pis frigy antarth sine 

averas somadrdn, | trivplans slomari trivrtdpa dhus fa-[14]s tea 
roksaniu trevpids drivphibhih | trin ndbdrh trini samudréh trigi 
vradhnart [15] frint wdtsfapdrh trigt mdtarifoanas trint silrydiss, 
gopufn kalpaydmi [16] te ghrtena ted sam ukstimy dgnijyena 
tardhayor. ugeel condrasya sdryasva md prdgans [17] méyvine 
‘dabhamt | mé va prdpart md ve pdnam ma haro miyano dabharh | 
bkrdjante vi-[\8\iravedama devd ddivyena manaias prduendymish 
sunt dadhata vitak prévena sam-(19|hala pranena vifealomubhars 


lf 


—_— —_— a — — a 
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siryam depijanayart dyuskpld firtyngmdn fi-[f136bba 48 mysa 

_priinendiminryalinm jiea md mrtyar wpa yd visarh | devdndi miha- 
[2|ttm midhirmam indriny avindarh pathibhir devaydndih dpa 
hirawyart jugubhis tri-[3}ordbhih lds ted rakgantu trivptis trierdbhib 
trayasirinsad dards trinit ca viryd-[4|ui priydyamdnd jugupur apse 
antah | asminf candre adit yad dhiranyar tend-[5|yan: Erpavad 
cirvdgis Is 


The ms corrects to metha in {136b1, and to abindham in 
F136}92. 

Read: gobliistva patv pabho vps tva patu vajibhih | vayustva. 
vrahmaga pitv indras tva patv indriyaih z t z somas tvi patv 
osadhibhir naksatrais.pitu siryah | madbhis tva candro vrtraha 
vital prinena rakgatu x 2 2 tisro divas tisrag prthivis triny 
antariksini caturas samudrin | trivetari stomarh trivpta dpa ahus 
tis tva raksantu trivptas trivgdbhik «3 2 trinnakan trinsamudran 
trin vradhndn trinvaigtapin | trin m&tarifvanastrin siiryin gopttn 
kalpayami te 242 ehctena tvi sam uksimy agna Syyena var- 
dhayan | agne$ cundrasya sfiryasya ma priinath mayino dabhan 
z3 2 ma vah prinamh mi vo ‘pana ma haro miyino dabhan 
| bhrajanto vigvavedaso deva diivyena mivata z 6 z prinenig- 
nit sam dadhati wiitag prinena sathhitah | prinena visvato- 
mukharh siryarh devi ajanayan z 7 z dyusdyuskrtim jivayusman 
jiva ma mrthah | prinenatmanvatith jiva ma mrtvor upa pai 
visam 2 8 2 devanarh nihitarh nidhith yam indro anvavindat 
pathibhir devayiniib | ipo hiranyarh jugupus trivelbhis tis tva 
rakgantu trivetas trivplbhib 9 z trayastriféad devise trini ca 
Viryani priyiyamina juogupur apsv antah | asminS candre 
adhi yad dhiranyarh teniiyam kroavad viryini'z 10% 1 z 


The corrections bring the text here almost into accord with 
that of S: in 2¢ madbhis as here should probably be read also 
in S; in 6c S has dhavata, in 7a it has sjanti. 


8 
(S 19.27.14-15) 

(11365) ye ded divy ekddasa stha te devdso [6] hovir idam 
jugadivam | asapattranit purasta? paicin no bhayam krlam, | 
savild md daksi-[7}paiu ullardad na ma facipatih dico méadityd 
rakyoniu bhiimyd raksantu guayah |(8) indragni rakgatanh md 


a 
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purastad afeindy abhitaf carma yaSchatar: lirascindgnyd [9] rak- 
yalw jdlavedd bhilakpia me sarcalas santu varmah 5 2 5 


Read: ye deva divy ekfidaSa stha te devaso havir idarh juy- 
adhvam z 1 z-<ye devi antarikea ekidaga °°*-z 2 z-ye devah 
prthivydim ekadaga stha te devaso havir ida jusadhyam z 3z > 
asapatnam purastat paScin no ‘bhayam krtam | savita mii dak- 
sinata uttaran ma Sacipatih z 42 divo maditva raksantu bhimya 
raksanty agnayah | indragni raksatar m& purastad aévindv 
abhita$ Sarma yacchatam | tiraicinaghnya rakgatu jatavedi 
‘bhitakpte me survatas santu varma z 5 22 z 

Stanzas 2 and 3 have been supplied from S; our ms is perfectly 
capable of making such omissions without leaving a trace and 
the address to eleven gods seems less probable than the address 
~ three groups of eleven; cf RV 1.139.11 and see Whitney on 

| 19.27, 


[f136b9] ye pro antah [10] agmayos praviyfas sroko manohd 
khano nirdaha | Uimadagis tanodtist idarh (11] Mdnatu srjdme nira 
enant wirplart srjdme | 

Read: ye 'psv antar agnayas pravis}a mroko manoha khano 
nirdaha dtmadiigis tanidiisi | idath tin ati scjimi nir enarh 
nirctam scjami z 1 z 

Cf SMB 1.7.1ab and § 16.1.3 and 4; also S 10,5.21, 


Gbhatyd satvoya wir dugvapmyars [12] suvdms | pasisfhdrundket 
mi ma pdlam projdpaleh 

In pada a we need something like sahovatya; in d read 3 
ma and probably prajapate. With pada b ef S 16.1.1) and with 
ce RVKh 10.85,5b. 

prastaro trhaspates ke-[13|fah ardhudham cahsus fusrutéu kargde 
aksalin | prdndpindw hpdaydjara-[14)sam md mdsin madkyam- 
drizam | 

We might read in this kei ardhukam caksgus suSrutau, and 
perhaps also si m3 mA hifisin; after that I have no suggestion. 
Colon should stand after karpiiu 


Spo ma fundhaniu duskié durita yo ma ca-[15\krma | ayo ma 
faddhd wditas tanobhib 
I would suggest here duskrtiid duritad yad vii; but TS. 1.8:5.3e 
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is durita yani cakyma, and perhaps we might read so here. 
For ayo ma I have no suggestion; Suddha and uditas are possible 
as words and we should read tanfbhih, but I make nothing 
out of the pada. 


piifvanaro raimibhir nag pundlu vatak (16) prdpenesiro narebhib 
dyavaprikivi payasd payasvall | ridearl ya-[17|ffitye md pruntla 

Read nabhobhih in b, and remove colon at the end of c. 
This stanza appears $.6.62.1; TB 148.3; and MS 3.11.10; 
the Vajus texts have ma in a as well as other variants, 


punantu ma agnayo garkapatyih punantu ma preayd ile-[ 18] 
devajratar: | punantu 3G sakvaris somaprsthas pacamindso pa- 
jrinah 

The ms corrects to pavamindpo. 

Read: punantu magnayo garhapatyah punantu ma pranayo 
deyajitah | punantu ma Sakvaris somaprsihis pavamanaso 
vajrinah z 6 z 


[19] yas paviid ma pundtu ma vrhadbhir deva savitah varsis{hydir 
dydimave pari 

Read sa pundtu and devas savita; the omission of sa would 
improve the rhythm: we may read varsisthdir but for the rest 
I can get nothing. 


crahma-{20\sandis pundiu ma rdjasavdik pundtu md satart 
pavitrd vitatd tires cx yo [(137a] tebhir ma devds savitd pundtu | 

Read: vrahmasaviig pundtu mi rajusavaig punatu ma | 
fatath pavitra vitata tiraS ca ya tebhir mi devas savita punaty 
ziz 

With padas ad cf MS 1.2.1 where vitatiny asu stands for our 
vitata tirad ca ya. 

fatarhi ca ma paritdray punanii sahesrart co srava-|2|nes0 pak 
| dba iva palo ssy agnir iva suparcd siirya ina sucaksd 

Read: Satarh ca ma pavitaras punantu sahasram ca sravanesv 
Apab | apa iva pito ‘smy agnir iva suvarcds sfrya iva sucaksab 
z9z 


uri-(3]pasie arpa wdumbardu yamasya datan caratau jonas 
anu | fdr asmabhyam [4] drse drse dy stirydya | punar dildm asmad 
dehi bhadram. = 3 

Read: urfinasSv asutrpa udumbarlu yamasya ditau carato 
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janain anu | tavasmabh ‘ yath dpée-drée siryaya punar datam asum 
adyeha bhadram x 10 23 z | | 

This stanza occurs RV 10.14.12: 5 18.2.13; TA 6.3.2; the first 


two padas appear again in Be 19 on {266b. RV and S have 


udumbaliu but probably udumbarau can stand with the same 
meaning; if drte-drSe is not acceptable we will have to read with 
the others dydaye. 
10 

[f137a5] ogon devdsu svar cgunmdganma fyolir aganma ma- 
hendro st paramestht suntitira |6| rifratomukham 4 le aydni sani- 
driah udyonn adya miltranahas sapattrak neva [7] jahi diwindh 
rafmibhis saha ritrigdrits tamasd vidht | s te Aamtv. adha-[8]mant 
fama siiryasyderlam any Geyie daksindm anv dertant | agnes tejasd 
te-(9|jasti Shiydmas indrasyendriyapendriydtan bhiivdsam | dam 
ohom agne-[10)stejasvendrasyendriyena somasya dyumnena viivesdrh 
devinam kratindmusyd-(11|mugydyayasyamuyyah putrasye varcas 
teja indriyarh prdnom dvur mi [12] resfeyanrt dyum mi yaschet. 
idam ahom agnes tejasvendrasyendriyena so-[|3] masya dyuninena 
wifeesda denims kratindmusyimusydyonasydmusyik putra-(14] 
sya tureas leja trdriyam progam dyur dddya tityéyanant pasesited 
[15] dusprayena sarhspyya myplyor rydlid sarin api dadhémi z 4 z 

Read: agan devas svar aganma jyotir aganma | mahendro ‘si 
parimesgthi sumitra veivatomukham 4 te aydni samdréah zt z 
udyann adya mitramahas saparmni me ‘va jahi | diva 
enaA raémiblus saha ritrinamms tamasa vidhis' te yantv adha- 
mam tamah z 2 2 siryasyavpiam anvavarte daksigim any 
Givetam | agnes tejasd tejasvi bhiyieam indrasyendriyenendriya- 
van bhiiyisam x 3 2 idam aham agnes tejasendrasyendriyena 
somasya dyumnena vifvesirh devanath kratundamusyamugyayan- 
asyimilsyah putrasya vareas teja indriyarh prigam iyur ni 
vestayimi | dyur ni yacchet z 4 z idam aham agnes tejasencras- 
yendriyena somasya dyumnena visvesath devindth kratundmus- 
yimusyyapasyamusyah putrasya varcas teja indriyath pragam 
Syur diya Ttitydyanarh piseditvat dussvapnena sahajya 
mrtyor vyatte sani api dadhimi z 5242 


1 am not at all sure of devas in st 1a; 5 16.9.3. has aganma 
svah svar aganma; toward the end of 5 perhaps we might read 
bhitya enatt pasa igitva, or idayibhitya’. For st 2 ef RV 1.50. 
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la and 5 13.1.32bed; vidhis is not quotable but seems possible; 
perhaps vadhis would be better. For st 3 cf $ 10.5.37ab and 
KS 5.5; for the rest cf $ 10,5.36 and similar stanzas. 


11 


[137al6]) vo nas svo yo arayo bhratroyas ca jighinsati | indras ca 
lasyapnié ca marma |17| skandhesu vindaiar | yo md sayyanam 
jdgralarh yas ca suptark jighdasasi | indra-(18] co tasydgnes ca baba 
marmani vricatir yo. md carantam: tsthantam Usinarit ca jighda- 
[19lsaté | indras ca tam asmin agers ca duritark prate muficatane 
| vo mad caksusé manasd|20] f ca ved jeghaitsats | indras ca laxedgnt 
hindnsi vahatapi ta@ yas pi-[[137blfaco wlindhdnay kravydd yo 
mari: jighdnsati | indras ca lasyagnif co kruddhau digdhd-|2\bhir 
asyatde: | yo md vrakmand tapasd yas ca yajndir jighansati | 
indras ca tasydeni-[3]£ ca hypdaye dhana vindhatarm | yo me vrahma 
yo me tapark balan; fresthary jighdtsali | i-[4]ndras.ca tasmdgnts 
co mirdhd@nant pra vindalarh | yo me anuan yo mte rasan pdcam 
Sresjharn (5) jighdasats | wndrof co lasmdd agars olism hafibaram 
asyatdr: | yo me tanturt yo me [6] prajdni caksu! froltrant fi 
ghansatt | indraf ca tasmagnis cehitart devesu virtdalarit yo [7] me 
gobhidascad aivabkyas purusebhyah imdraf sa tasmagnif ca 
jJydnam devesu tindaldss 2 [8] 252 


Read: yo nas evo yo arano bhratrpvyas ca jighSteatl | indrad 
¢a tasyfgnis ca marma skandhesu vindatam z ! z yo mi Sayanarh 
jagratarh yas ca suptarmh jighansati | indraé ca tasyagnié ca bahia 
marmani vrscatim z 2 « yo ma carantar tisthantam Ssinari ca 
jighiifsati | indraé ca tasminn agnié ca duritam prati mufcatim 
2 3 x yo mii caksusd manasa’ yaS ca vaca jighinsati | indras ca 
taama agni§.ca Thindnsl vahatapi ti? 242 yag pidico yatudhinas 
kravyad yo mth jighineati | indras ca tasyagnié ca kneddhau 
digdhabhir asyatim z5 z yo mi vrahmani tapasa yas ca yajiiair 
jighatsati | indraé ca tasySgnis ca bpdaye dhanarh vindatam 
= 6 z yo me vrahma:‘yo me tapo balart Srestharh jighinsati | 
indiraé ca tasyignié ca mirdhinath prati vindatam z fz yo me 
annarh Yo me rasath vicar éresthach jighafsati | indraé ca tasma 
agnié cistrarh hifikaram asyatam z 8 z yo me tanturh yo me 
prajath caksu§ Srotrati jighdfsati | indraS ca tasma agnis 
hetirh devesu vindat’m z 9 z yo me gobhyo TbhidaScad aévebhyay 
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purusebhyab | indraé ca tasma agnié ca jyanarh devesu vindatam 
210% 52 

In 4d Edgerton suggests hesiisi vahatarh prati; something of 
the sort would seem appropriate. In 5d supply isubhis with 
digdhibhir, or else read digdhebhir. In 10a Edgerton suggests 
“‘bhidruksad, which fits well. 


12 


[{137b8] yo me bhiltim andmiayad dyutum dyur fighdtsats | indras 
ra [9] tasindygni! ca divo Smasdnam asyutdrh yo me veimi yo me 
fapham Srivaris Sres{harit (10) jighdtsati | indras ca tasydgnis co 
krtydrit oyatanatart erhe | {11} yo mz wiptyum amampddhim ahnd. 
rétiryd detsami | indrag ca tasydgntf carci-[12];a dahatar svarh | 
yo me prinatk yo me panart vydnan: srestharh jighdnsati | i-(13] 
ndraf ca fasyagnif ca prdyam prdndnghalam | yo md devajandis 
sarpair tidya-[14]a vrahmand dyamd | agastyena medine | indras 
cdgnif ca tar haldr: team sabhya a-[15}da pra daha team agnir 
ninivdnaro rsa | -yo mit luras sam deksGtatr yas ca dipsati (16] vidva- 
la |-yo m@ dipsali dipsantam yos ca dipsati dipsalam | pdiindnarasya 
dav-(17\stravor agner api pdhami tam | abhi tam dyad prihirt 
sarit taptdrht fat te ghameny w-[)8levaidne | mirrtyd vadhyatarn 
pase yo nas papa cikitsati pratyageadhak praty w-|19|j jahib 
bhrdlurrydem ghoracaksusd | tndrdgnt end vpicalémt makita w- 
(20|tsexi kat cana | pratyacadhkena procyuldnh bhrdtrevan dvisalo 
mama | apdndri: pra-[21jydr sacid yad dvisalas. parayddhard | 
aere ye md jighdssarin agne ye [[138a] co driganti math agne ye 
mopa tapyante tesdrt priyatamarh jahi valam dvisantam ava-[2] 
dhisam andhena tamasdortam. | yatarmt martyo bhi padyasva md 
le moc? mahodarak z [3] 2 6 = 


Read: yo me bhitim animayad dyuttam Ayur jighdisati 
| indraS ca tasmii agnié ca divo ‘hmasanim asyatim z 1 z yo me 
veima vo me Saphin driyarh Sresthiim jighdisati | indras ca 
tasyGgnis ca kptyath vi tanutdrh gphe z 2 z yo me metyum asampd- 
dhim ahna ritrya ditsati | indraé ca tasyagnié carciga dahatarh 
svam z 3z yo me prinarh yo me ‘panath vyinarh Srestharh jighin- 
sati | indraé ca tasyiignisca pranan-pranam anu hatim z4 z yo 
mi devajanils sarpiir vidhyat® vrahmana Tdyama | agastyena 
medinav indraf cignié ca tarh hatim z 5 7 tari satyaujah pra 
dahatim agnir vaisvanaro vps | yo ma durasyad fdeksatair 
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yat ca dipsati vidvalah z 6 2 yo m4 dipsaty adipsantarh ya 
ta dipsati dipsantam | vaiévanarasya davstrayor agner api 
dadhami tam z 7 z abhi tarh dyavaprthivi samtapatarh tat te 
‘ghamenir ucyatim | nirrty& badhyatam pase yo nag pliparir 
cikitsati z & 2 pratyagvadhah praty uj jJahi bhratyvyain ghora- 
cakgusah | indrigni enfin wScatar: maisim ucchesi kaé cana 
29 2 pratyagvadhena pracyutan bhratryvyan dvisato mama | 
apingn pranan sacid yad dvisatay Tparayadhara 210 z agne ye 
mi jighlisanty agne ye ca dviganti mim | agne ye mopa tapyante 
tesarh priyatamath jahi z 11 z tam dvisantam avadhisam andhena 
tamasiyrtam | eta martyo ‘bhi padyasva mi te moci ma- 
hodarah z 122 6z 


[nv st 2b if Sephin may mean “cattle” it can stand; otherwise 
rt would hardly seem possible. At the end of 5b perhaps dhyisat 
might be acceptable. For st 6 ef S 4.361: in 6c perhaps 
diksabhir is possible, but S in c has “dipsic ca. Our st 7 ie a 
variant of 5 4. 36. 2. At the end of 10d perhaps spdrayad 
dharah is intended, or something similar, With our 9d cf $ 
11.9,13c, and with our 12d ef S 4.16.7b. 
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[613843] dyavdprtheri sannakvethant mama rdstriva jayanii a- 
[$)sttebhyo kelim asyanit paid poramdndu sam nakyesdeh mama 
rigirGya jayarié [5] amifrebhyo hetim asyantdet indrdgnt sarh- 
nahyethirit miliravarund | bhovdfe-[6|rvd sarh | afpind sarimahyesdsh 
mama rasiréya jayania | amitreblyo hetim asya-[7|ntau marutas 
sornokyidigonh mama rizfreyt jayanle mitrebhyo hetim asyentah 
fila-[Sjras serimahyadhvart mama risjrdya jayanto milrebhyo 
kelim asyaniak stirydcandra-(9|masdu sannahyesdnt moma ris{raya 
Jjayanta | amitrebhyo ho hetim asyantén [10] ahordire sannahyesde 
mame rdgirdya jayanii amitirebhyo hetim asyantt =z [11] = 7 = 


Read: dyaviprthivi sah nahyethich mama tastraya javanti 
amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 1 z vatS pavanidindu sam nahyethim 
 jayanta °° asyantau z 2 z indragnisam nahyetham “ jayanta 
“asyantiy « 3 z mitrivaruni sarh nahyetharh”° jayanta 
“asyantau z 4 2 bhaviéarvd sam nahyethim. “ jayanta® 
“asyantiu z 5 z aSvind sarh nahyethim “ jayant® * asyantay 
* 6 z marutas earh nahyadhvarh “ jayanto ‘mitrebhyo hetim 
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asyantah z 7-2 pitaras sari nahyadhvarh °° jayanto °° asyantah 
z 8 zsGrydcandramasau sath nahyetham “° jayanta amitrebhyo 
hetim asyantiu z 92 ahoratre sath nabyethirh mama ristraya 
jayanti amitrebhyo hetim asyanti z 10 2 7 z 
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({138al1] yandharvipsarasas sannahyedheart mama rds{raya 
jayanté a-[12|mittrebhyo hetim asyantah = sarvapunyajanas sam 
vanaspatayas sant tanaspa-[13] tris sant | vdnaspalyds sar | 
osadkayas sari | virudhas samnahyadhvark mama rdsfra-(14lye 
jananto amitirebhyo hetim asyantah | stiryaseandramasau sarh- 
nahyvasoa mama [15] rasfrdya jayan | amilirebhyo hetim asyantan | 
prajdpalaye sant paramesthyam satk-[16]nahyasea mama rayfraya 
jayak amiltrebhyo hetim asyah | uddrd udirdhvarh vi-[17T|sodni 
bhitani sarinahyethirt mama risfrdéya joyant amittrebhyo. heiim 
asya-[18)nfis 5 = . 


Read; gandharvapsarasas sath nahyadhvath mama fagtraya 
jayanto amitrebhyo hetim asyantah z 1 z-sarvapupyajanas sai 
nahyadhvam °*z 2 z vanaspatayas sarh mahyadhvyamh ~ 
3 Vinaspatyas sar nahyadhvam “2 4 2 ogadhayas sam 
nabyadhvarh © jayantyo ° asyantyah z5 x virudhas sam nah- 
yadhvarhn mama rastriya jayantyo amitrebbyo hetim asyantyah 
2 62 siryacandramasiu sari nahyetham °jayanta “ asyantau 
272 prajipate sath nahyasva °° jayann ™ asyanz 8 zparamestiin 
sath nahyasva °° jayann °° asyan z9 zudara udirdhvam visvani 
bhitani sah nahyadhvarh mama rigtraya jayanty amitrebhyo 
hetim asyanti z 10z82z 
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[f138a18) agai rabsaid sa tmd tend raksatu | anushdlar anu 
[19] tégfha saree vird bhevantu me | indre rakjaid | somo rakmla | 
rarnyo ribgaia | [20] cay raksatd teayfd raksald | dhala | rabpatd 
| sawtté ruksata | siir-yo raksaté [f138b) condramd rakpaid | sa tmdrh 
sendm rakyain anwjfhdlar anw 2: 9 ss 


Read: agni raksita sa imirh sendirh raksatu | anusthitar anu 
tistha sarve viri bhavantu me z 1 zindro raksita sa °°°z 2-z somo 
raksitfisa °°°x 3 x varupo rakyitA sa °° "24 vay raksith sa 
$°9> 5 ztvasia raksttd sa *"°2 6 xz dhata raksrta sa °°" 27 z 
savita raksitA sa °°°z 3x sfiryo raksita sa °°°2 9 z candrama 
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rakgiti sa im4riy senarh rakgatu | anusthdtar anu tistha sarve 
vira bhavantu me z 1029 
16 

[f138b2] aha raksaty tad imdrh anusthdtar anu rdtrt rakgatrt 
| sdyamdr anugfhdtriy a-[3)nu 2 indrdpi raksatri | varngdnt 
rakgatri | sinlwdlt raksatrt | sd [4] imdm anusthairty anu | samudro 
raksalé | parjanyo raksaté | vphaspatt [5] raksatd | prajapaht 
raksata | parames{hi rakgaid | sa tindnt send raksa-[6]tu 2 anus~ 
jhdtd@r ann fistha sarve rird bhavantu me ez 22 ily atha-{7|reapike- 
pilpalddasdkhayam dafamas kdgdas samdpleh s 2 


Read: ahi raksitr tad imirh senirh rakgatu | anusthitar anu 
tistha sarve vira bhavantu me z 1 z ratri raksitri semarh °° | 
anusthatry anu “22% indraniraksitrisemim °° 23 z varug- 
fini raksitri semarh “°°2 4 z sinivali rakgitri seman senim 
raksatu | anusthitry anu tistha sarve vird bhavantu me z 5 z 
samudro rakgitd sa imarh senath raksatu | anusthatar anu tistha 
sarve vira bhavantu me z 6 z parjanyo raksita sa °°°x 7 z 
Vena raksitd sa °°"s 8 z prajipati rakgitd sa °°°z 9 z 

i raksiti sa ima seni raksatu | anusthitar anu 
tinthaeuitve vir bhavantu mez 10 2 10z anu.2z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladasakhayarh daSamas kindas samaptab 
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THE HEBREW TERMS FOR GOLD AND SILVER 
Paut Haver 
Jouns Horstws Untveesrry 


Hesrew kas/, silver (Syr. Bfspé, Ass. kospu)* is not a Baby- 
Jonian loanword (contrast AkF 59),* Nar can it be combined 
with Arab. kash, gain. The primary connotation is not pale 
(EB 4523; EB" 25, 112") but fusible, just as Ass. carpu, silver, 
is derived from cardpu, to smelt. In Arabic we have cari/, 
pure silver, and in modern Arabic, riddg, which has the same 
meaning, and murdybag, refined. In Ethiopic, bérifir denotes 
silver, while Heb. bardr signifies pure (JBL 39, 164'). Arab. 
garraj (or cajrafl) has the meaning money changer (prop. ar- 
gentarius). Arab. girf, red (=¢drif; JBL 39, 172, |. 8; cf. also 
garb and AJP 43, 241') may be a transposition of Sum. sadar, 

. copper, bronze, while ¢irf, pure, is derived from ¢ardpu (con- 
trast AF 185), Heb. cardf, to smelt, refine, test (> Sarepia, 
Ass. Cariptu)* is a doublet of Sardf, to burn, and Arab. Sdriba, 
to drink, orig. lo be parched with thirst (cf. Heb. ba‘dr to burn= 





* { uchere to the term Assyrian. In my paper Accadien and Sumerian, 
which I presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Phila- 
delphia, April 24, 1919, 1 stated that it was unnecessary to substitute A¢- 
¢adien for Ausyrian, but in the abstract printed in JAOS 39, 143, d, the pre- 
fix wm hae been omitted. 

* For the abbreviations xe vol, 42 of this Jouxnar, p. 301, a. E— 
AT* =Kautrat-Bertholet, Die Heilige Schrift det Allen Testaments (1923). 
—BuA=Melemer, Babylonien and Assyrien (Heidelberg, 1920)—Bul.= 
Bauer und Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebriischen Sprache (Halle, 
1922).—JPOS—Jeurnal of the Palestine Oriental Society. —PB=Polychrome 

R Bible. SATA=Die Schriften dest Alter Testaments in Auswahl now tiberectzt 
von Gunkel, &e. (Gottingen, 1922).—pB =post-Biblical.—* (infra) = below: 
* (supra) =above; "= «middle: ‘ (ad fimem) at the end. 
+ Bronze te cailed in Arabic: supds dbmar or cid dhmar: cl. cajdin, 
(dia, to be dark red or brown, or rusty; rust is connected with rutsef, 
red, &. Arab. odd, copper, is derived from Ass. cddw-icdd, to shine, 
(HW S64") which is used specially of copper (¢ddu Ia erf), 
a er Cerfand<Carpani<Cerpatin; cf. the reading Cortféitd in 
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Arab. bépira, to suffer from insatiable thirst). The f in Heb. 
fardf is due to partial assimilation of the 6 (cf. rébdg¢ and mu- 
rdéubac cite above) to the § as in Ass. difpu, honey =Arab. 
dibs (TBI. 34, 186) while the ¢ instead of Fis due to the r (BL 
40, 171", 173") just as the ¢ in Heb. gahkdg, to laugh, instead 
of fahdg, is due to the g (JBL 39, 164"). 

Ass. kaspu, silver, must be combined with Arab. sétaba or 
sdbaka, to smelt (syn. addba), Arab. sabikah denotes an ingot 
of gold or silver. Arab. sdkaba, to pour out (syn, ¢dbba) corres- 
ponds to Ass. fapitkn, Heb. fafdk The p in kaspn, silver, and 
fopdku, to pour out, is due to partial assimilation of the original 
b. Ass. sakdpu, to overthrow, appears in Arabic as bdkesa 
(JBL 38, 47, n, 3), 

The term falmdi, which we find in Ex. 1, 4. 27; 8, 2, denotes, 
according to @Y, electrum, i. e. a natural alloy of gold and sil- 
ver! No native gold entirely free from silver bas ever been 
found. Pliny (33, 80) says: Qnent awro ines! argentum porio 
pendere. In order to obtain pure gold (ef. Arab. xil@g) and 
silver it was necessary to pant these two metals, This was 
performed by the agency of fire. In the bilingual incantation 
ASKT 79, 19 (CV 22) the fire-god is called the refiner of silver 
and gold, Ass. mudammig carpi u-xirigi (for Ass. damdgqu see 
JBL 34, 55 37, 227). Cupellation is referred to in Is. 1, 25 
(which is a secondary addition). Some of the various Hebrew 
terms for gold may be due to the fact that certain alloys of gold 
(EB" 12, 196") were regarded as different metals. On the other 
hand, the Romans regarded lead and tin as two varieties of 
the sime species: lead was known as plambum nigrum, and 
tin. as plumiwm condidum (Plin. 34, 156). A thin dark film 
forms when lead is exposed to ordinary air, while tin ts not 
subject to tarnishing on exposure to normal air, 

Gold is not only silver-bearmg, it is found also in combination 
with lead, sulphur, telluriom, &c. The characteristic yellow 
color of gold is notably affected by small quantities of other 
metals. We speak of red gold, i. ¢. gold alloyed with copper; 
white gold, i.e 20 parts of silver to 4 parts of gold; green 
gold, i, e. 70°, of silver and 305% of gold; blue gold, #, ¢. 75% 

| Rothstein (AT!) renders Glamzers (Toy: shining metal), Schmidt in 
SATA If 2, 579 (1915) used Hdelers. although be gave the correct explanation 
that it wasa mixture of gold and silver. 
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of gold anc) 25% of iron. In French, German silver or argentan 
(i. ¢ an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel or manganese) is cal- 
led cuivre blanc, and brass (64 parts of copper and 36 parts of 
zinc) is known as cuipre jaune. The ancients called this alloy 
Shoe (Opetyadxos) which became in Latin, through popu- 

lar etymology, aurichalcum (Plin. 34, 2 4). According to 
‘Schulten, Tartessos, p. 54 (cf. below, n, 10), dpetxodxvos may 
have lwen Tartessian bronze. 

Heb, #afmdl may be identical with Ass. eloiiw (=salmaFu) 
which we find ¢..¢. in KB 6, 166, 1. 11 (for masdren tm this line 
gf. JBL 37, 256; contrast Streck, Assurb. 509; OLZ 24, 74), 
The final / in Heb, hafmdl may be a secondary addition as. it 
is in Heb. kaymél and gib'él or in Arab. ‘agbilah, and the stem 
helam may be identical with Syr. agmdk, to glitter. Pliny 
(33, oh says: Electri nafura est ad Jucerncrum lumina clarius 

argento splendere. The ¢ is due to the §; cf. Syr. pighd, passover= 
fins pash which may be derived from Ass. pulfern, to appease 
(Pur. 27, 11). PriSuxn is identical with Heb, bd), to still, 
calm, appease; Arab. sébaxa means to assuage, allay, alleviate, 

Syr. cemuih corresponds not only to Heb. camdh, to sprout, 
but also to famdh, to rejoice and Ass. Sentdéxu, to sprout, which 
has passed into Syriac as Hyd (ZA 2, 265). We find in Latin: 
lacius over, lactae sepeles (AJSL 19, 199"). Parsifal savs to 
Kundry after the Good Friday Spell in the third act (p. 238 
of Joseph Rubinstein’s piano<core): Du weinest,—sieh' es lacht 
die Ane. We speak of seething meadows. For the two 
forms cand and famd$’ we may compare the two spellings 
of the name Jsaae with ¢ and £: cf. also Ass. g@nw ( <cabdinw) 
to fill a vessel, load a ship (HW 556) =Arab. Sdétana (contrast 
GB" 689") i.e. a5 of An, to be full, which we have « g. in Arab. 
laydhhana, to be big-bellied, and wibina=<dhina, to be angry, 
prop. Bitm?li bémd (Dan. 3, 19). Ch Ass. maltin, angry (NE 
139, n. 17) and Arab, fozdnmada, hdbila, sdkira, to be angry 
(syn. pddita ya-lagdijaga) which mean orig. fo be full. The 
primary connotation of Arab, §in, or destined time, 
is fulness of time (Gal. 4,4). For the netics Fef. Arab. fdbada 
to sharpen <4d (see Mic. 98") and Sddexa, to crush =fddaxa = 
iddapa. 

Words meaning fo shine may also mean fo blossom: Arab. 
tdhare and méyyara have both meanings; adr denotes light, 
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and méur: blossom; Gr. &rfos, blossom, flower, is used also 
of the Jusler of gold; Lucretius (1, 900) has the phrase flos 
flammae. Heb. migcd signifies blossom, and mipég: spark (ZA 
30, 66). Brighiness may mean cheerfulness: Ass. nantdr habilti, 
brightness of the liver, has this meaning; for I was cheerful 


we find sabi! immir, ny liver was bright. In Arabic the stem | 


famdh appears as mdhaga to flash (syn. /deta‘a) and sdmaxa 
(syn. fdla‘a) which is used of sprouting millet (/umidim). 

Ass. cimifu is generally combined with Heb. fallamii, quartz 
(EB 1751’). Quartz is often auniferous; so fallamif may be 
a transposed doublet of deSmdl, and Ass. efmartl may be @ 
doublet of elmifv. The original meaning may be glittering. 
Ass. elmifa in "NE 42, 11 is certainly a metal, not a diamond 
(of, EB 4901"), 

I stated above that Arab. sihaka, to melt, was synonymous 
with afdta The stem of dikab, gold, is-a modification of 
ddéba, just as the stem of Heb. Adhén, priest, is: a byform of 
kiin (JAOS 42, 374). Arab. ddhaba, to go away, is a byform of 
diba, to melt (used of snow, fat, &¢)—Heb. sib, to rian. 
To run may mean tf become fluid, melt. We say, The ice be- 
gins fo pum. Arab. difyb al-ddhab denotes a solution of gold, 
and gayydh means easily melted: the noun wiidya signiftes 
melting pot. Heb, off is used of a gonorrheal discharge (AV a 
running issue) and of a menstrual discharge. The definition 
gonorrhoea benigna, given in GB*, is incorrect; Lev. 15, 3 re- 
fers to acute and chronic gonorrhea (EB™ 27, 983°; 32, 912”) 
although Holsinger states in AT* that 24) can handily refer to 
gonorrhea (contrast SS), We have this stem also in the name 
of the river Z4b which means rvn, but was misinterpreted as 
Atxes (BAL 92), Arab. edfa-esdiu, to run (syn, jdr@) or 
to run away (syn. insdila fdraba") must be a dialectic form. I 
do not believe that Heb. sahdb denotes awrum fiuriatile, Sp, 
oro de rio=alluyial gold, placer-gold (Ger. Waschgold), i. e. 
native gold obtained! from washing gold-bearing sand or gravel. 
Strabo (146) says é 6¢ ypveds of pera delete phvoy dAda nod 
olperat xaragépove, 6’ ol rorauol kel ol yelumppor THY Xpr- 
gir &upor.* 

© There is no reference to gold-washes (xpvoorMoin) in Job 24, 
1; mogden Ior-sahdh factyed dees not mean die Grande, da mon Geld gureischt 
(ATA! I], 2, p. 112; contrast EB 1752, |. 1; geséggu refers to the fine crush- 
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Heb. da’éé represents the Aramaic (JBL 37, 222, 1. 7) form; 
contrast Lam. 4, 9 and cf. Nak. 35, 1. 3. For médihét (Lev. 
26, 16) read mad‘ibdt. Heb. 2%, wolf (not s2°éb; cf. JBL 37, 
214") means golden, i. e. yellowish. The Palestinian wolves 
are tawny. Arab. di'b denotes jackal (Hommel, Sdugetiere 303; 

. Jacob, Beduinenleben* 18) and the jackal is called canis aureus 
(Ger. Goldwolf), | 

Also Syr. harra‘d, which corresponds to Heb. bardg, gold, 
means yellow. But the original meaning of hardg (which appears 
in Greek as xpvods) is dug out, Lat. effossum, It refers, not 
to alluvial gold, but to reef-gold, ¢ ¢. gold obtained from mining 
in the solid rock (Ger. Berggold). F. v. Duhn combined xpoobs 
with xapéevey (GB* 263°") but both noun and verb are Se- 
mitic loanwords (just as yAbgew < Ass gullupu=pB gilldf). 
Pliny (33, 69) says of reef-gold: Quod effossum est tunditur, 
lavator, uritur, molitor, and in the preceding paragraph: Quod 
puteis foditur canalicium vocant, alli conaliense. The special 
Hebrew name for reef-gold (or native gold in quartz) is bard¢ 
sagtr (Ass. xurdégu sogru; AkF 20), i. © native gold shaft wpt 
in quartz-veins. It may be rendered vein-gold. Ass. xardgu 
means fo dig, the noun xarigu denotes diich or moat (AJSL 
23, 250). In Joel 4, 14 we must read ‘emg hib-hartc, The Valley 
of The Gorge, ¢ the valley of Ajalon (DB 1, 280") instead of 
‘emg hih-kari¢ which is supposed to mean the Valley of De- 
cision (AJP 43, 240), 


ing and sifting of gold ores (ER™ 20, 239% b™, 242") Zorndy (ef. Mic. 
G4,°) isa byform of dagdg; see NOlicke, Mand. Gr. 43; Nah. 35"; of, Heb. padé’ 
and gued*; Syr. wégdd and migdz; Arab. déba and sdba; jédame and jdcama 
>Heb, dagen, grain, prop. cut off, with transposition and partial sssimila- 
thon of wy to d as in Heb. ddin=Arab, samdd (JBL 35, 3224). Cf. also Arab. 
lddibu =lizigs =Idiya=Mgigu (Eth, legées), The ¢ is due to partial as 
similution of the + to the g; in ddsiga the 2 has been assimilated to the / (JBL 
S46, 141, a. 3; AJP 17, 459, 1). The root Js appears also in ldsiba =iéciga, 
hésima or ldsima, and modem Arab. idjjas. In addition to lézime ani ldsign 
we have also ldsr, /dtibe, and Mdsija. Ass degigu and damdqu (<maddgu) 
are derived from the same root (JBL 34, $5; 37, 227). Syr. digigd means 
not only pounded, fine, but also mfled. For jaséggu in Job 36, 27 we mast 
reat juczdqyu, they are stored, lit. bediled<Aram, sfggd, Arab. zigg, skin- 
bottle, wine-skin, For jucniggd 12-'Ad mijar’, they are stored for the flood of 
His rain, of. Pe 33, 7 (read han-néd), 


* Hf the gold is enclosed in lumps of waste rock. crush unlocks 
valaes from the waste (ER 20, 329 7), = 8 
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A transposed doublet of hart, ditch, is cerlb, excavation, 
which denotes cellar, vault in Jud. 9, 46. 49 (ZA 11, 322; AT) 
and 1S 13, 6 (Nowack) although in the second passage it might 
also have the meaning burial-vault, sepulchral chamber (Lohr 
and SATA®: Grab, AT#: Gruff) which darik (AJSL 13, 273) 
has in Arabic (and Nabatean). The Roman catacombs were 
used by the early Christians as temporary hiding-places in times 
of persecution (cf. also Dillm. Chrest. Acth. p, 5, |. 5). 63% 
(ragos, sepnicrum, bét qébird) seem to have read ¢érthé instead 
of chika in Ps. 68, 7 (Moore, Judges, 1CC, 266'; contrast AJSL 
23, 237, n. 62). We must certainly substitute gérifim for 
cththim in Neh. 4, 7 (see S-S, SBOT, AT*): it means there 
dugouts (EB™ 32, 482"). According to Moore (PB) ¢érihim 
in Jud. 9, 46 may denote an excavation in the earth or rock 
not under, but behind the temple. 

VG 242, € combines ¢érth with Syr. girhd, cell; but gsirhd 
<kirhé which appears in Arabic as kirk, The ¢ instead of k 
is due to the r: cf. Ass. guxlu=Syr. kil (OLZ 16, 492; MVAG 
26, 1, p. 37; PAPS 48, 243’). AF 29 thought it possible that 
Syr. kirkd was identical with Arab. ééx, but, but preferred to 
combine it with pB kdk, wall-recess, niche (or pigeon-hole; 
EB 5133, 4; JSOR 1, 4) in which the dead bodies were laid. 
If this were correct, gdirkf could not be identical with ¢érihd: 
the ¢érikd is the sepulchral chamber (Lat. cubiculum) and kakim 
denotes the recesses (Lat. joculi) in the walls of the chamber, 
which were, as a rule, just large enough to receive a corpse. 
They were not arranged like berths in a stateroom, as they are 
in the Roman catacombs, but entered the rock at right angles 
to the wall, so that their opening resembled the mouth of a 
baker's oven, the bodies being introduced endways, just as 2 
baker's oven is charged by means of a peel (EB™ 5, 491"). 
The bodies lay with their feet towards the chamber, The Arabic 
term for these wall-recesses is lukiid (ZA 9, 332) <idbada=ddhala 
=pB haldd, to burrow>Heb. hold, mole-rat (ZDMG 64, 712, 
1. 13) which appears in Arabic as xuid. 

Heb. kik =Nabat. 44d = Palmyr. gtimhd = Ass. gimaxxu (HW 
587°) or kimoxru (ZA 9, 337; AJSL 13, 274; EB 5133'; AkF 
68) =<Sum. kimax, i. « place+holy or inviolable, prop. sublime, 
awe-inspiring, Ass. ¢iru=cakiru, Arab. gahiir. Sum. mex is 
@ title of the priests (cf. our reverend and SG 27). For Palmyr. 
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gumba, Nab. gdkd, see Lidzbarski, Epigraphik 250. 393; Cook, 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions 37; Cooke, North Semitic 
Inscriptions 237'. Palmyr. gtimha has no connection with Arab. 
jabh, beehive (ZA 9, 333°) although we have beehive tombs 
(JBL 40, 173°) and 4 may represent an original m (cf. Arab. 
hdriba, to be decrepit=Adrima). For the elision of the m in 
Nabat. gffd cf. Ass. Ddzu=Heb. Tammis (ZA 2, 270). 

If Arab. kéx, hut, represented Syr. brirhd, cell (ZA 9, 333) 
we might compare Sf'én (Deut. 4, 8)=Strén (JAOS 41, 186), 
We might also refer to Briicke’s theory that x was composed 
of x and ¢ (BA 1, 257). But Arab. kéx represents merely a 
later form of Pers. kéx (see Pur. 16, 41). Nor is Syr. kayhita, 
whirlwind (JAOS 32, 13°) derived from kérdk, to go around 
(ZA 9, 333"): it must be combined with Ass. kdku (NE 136, 
46; 138, 88. 91)<Sum. Awku, black (SGI 125"). The original 
meaning is black squall which is also the primary connotation 
of Ass akdmu, storm; ef. Syr. raikd ukkdmid, a black wind, 
i. © a stormy wind (contrast HW 56”). Syr. kaykitd (=Arab. 
tdyba'ah) is a blend-word (cf, JHUC 287, 34 and the so-called 
brunch-words or portmanteau-words) influenced by Syr. kérdkttd, 
whirlwind. &" has kayhitd (cf. kaykttd dé-pérehd) in Ex. 10, 
22 for 6 Bied\rAa, Ki-ba-a-ti (i. e képdti; see BAL 102) at the 
end of the same line in NE corresponds to Syr. &éfdj bdrdd, 
hailstones; cf. ZDMG 73, 166, 1. 6 and Heb. dbantm Josh. 
10, 11. 

Syr, #ért'd is the name of carthamus tinctorius, i. © safflower 
or bastard saffron. Both safllewer and saffron are derived from 
Arab. dgfar, yellow; but ig¢fdrra means originally fo hove the 
olor of brass; Arab. gifr (or cufr) copper, brass, gold, is the 
Sum. eabar which appears in Assyrian as siparru, bronze 
(BuA 1, 265; of. also GB™ 551", 1 19). For the ¢ instead of 
cf. the remarks above on gardpu=faripu. The original mean- 
ing of Sum. sabar is shining, lustrous; it denotes originally 
copper, just as xahads was originally the name of pure copper 
(ef. EB 893‘; SGI 219. $1). The Sumerian name for copper 
is urwin. The combination of melted copper and tin for the 
purpose of forming bronze is alluded to in the Sumerian incan- 
tation in which the fire-god is called the mixer of copper and 
tin, Ass, muballil eri u-anaki (ASKT 79, 16; CV 22), Sum, 
wrudu appears in Latin as raudus, rodus, rudus, which is not 
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connected with rivdis, rough (Lagarde, Mitei. 1, as*. CV xxxvy 
AkF 59). Ass. anakvw<Sum. nak, wih (naga, wigi). The 
Ethiopic form is mék For the prefixed a ef. JAOS 37, 322, 
n. 11, and anak, beverage<nak, to drink (SGI 197). 

The stem of Heb. hariic, gold is identical with Arab. sda, 
green (ef. Heb. hagir, grass). Similarly Eth. yarg, gold, cor- 
responds to Heb. jarg, green; cf. jeragrdg bard (Ps 68, 14; AJSL 
23, 223). The primary connotation of the stem yarag is fo go 
up; Arab, drag has the meaning of Heb. ‘alé. We have the 
‘same root in Arab. rdgija, to ascend, and margd!, ladder; cf. 
Ass. margiiu, refuge, prop. high place, Heb. misga, Arab, ya'l, 
Mic. 72! and éxi ypod riféron re (contrast BA 1,174; HW 
619). Ass, maragu, height, must be derived from waraq 
feontrast HW 133: BA 1, 127; NBSS 50, n. 2). For gaj- 
jdréq in Gen. 14, 14 (ef. OLZ 18, 73; JPOS 1,.69) we must read 
wai-fdrey, he raised, brought up (Ass. ui#?; Ass. Hildtu does not 
mean garrison, but devy) and for saz-pébaléy at the beginning of 
the following verse we must substitute gaj-jilhdg <Jahayg = Arab. 
léhiga, to overtake. I have subsequently noticed that this 
emendation is suggested also in Perles’ Amalekien (1922). The 
stem Jakag isa doublet of dabaq; cf. JBL. 35, 322 and Arab. 
dikgaba (orig. ddéhaga bi): the original meaning of déhaga ts fo 
push, press, drive. The root is dh. 

The primary connotation of Heb. fdtm, gold, is subduable 
(JSOR 1, 8: contrast HW 499", |. 12)" =non-refractory, i.e. 
fusible and easily hammered up or beaten into thin leaves. 
Heb. paz, fine gold, must be combined with Arab. fdésea, to run, 
which is- used of a bleeding wound (syn. sd/a-jesilu). Arab, 
wacf, bleeding, is a transposition of the same root (cf. JBL 
39, 154) with prefixed m. Arab. fdesu, to start (¢ g. game) 
or startle, rouse suddenly, means prop, fo cause fe run, In 
Syriac, pos signifies to leap, frisk, as lambs and kids. Heb. 
mifassés (2-5 6, 16) denotes leaping, dancing: David was leap- 





* The primary connotation of ketimn i fo comer (OC 3, 87), Heb, 
kuthiet (> xcrée, famic) is derived from the sume stem which appears in 
Ethiopic, with reciprocal assimilation, ab haddua (cf. Asa, mandiixcu, fighter 
= snwentdeden), The root is km:ch Arab. kdmmaand AJSI. 23,247". Aatdew 
to subdue, means prop. fo cover om ail sides, surround entirely, envelop, For 
mikicm, rune (3, ¢ a poem mystically or obscurely expressed) prop. fecta 
locutia, we JHUC 325, 38. 
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ing and dancing when the Ark was brought in. For mi#fassés 
u-mékarkér 1 Chr. 15, 29 has méraggéd u-méfabkég. In Ethiopic 
we have safina, to leap (<nofaz), 

I do not believe that pas means allueial gold (ef. above the 
remarks on sahdb). Nor do I think that paz represents an older 
form of baz, booty, so that the 6 would be due to partial as 
similation (cf bersél, iron=parsél; JBL 35, 280), It is true 
that Jaj, present, may bean older form of 4, sheep, and pazs= 
éezs might have the meaning Gprarypa or aprayubs in Phil. 
2, 6, 1. ¢. a thing fo be grasped al, a prize to be seized on, a find. 
This might have denoted Jump gold, nugget, Sp. pepita* 
RV has for oly dprayuér pyjcero 76 elrat ioc flew 
counted il nel a prize lo be on an equality with God, and in. the 
margin: a hing fo be grasped. In Arabic, bazz denotes. not 
only spoil, but also victory, armor, raiment, fine linen, silk, &e. 
Similarly to rob is. connected with robe, and plunder signifies 
orig. household effects. There is no word 'fifdz or mific in OT 
(GB 638"): for kdim ‘sfd@z Dan. 10, 5 we must read Edin w-- 
Jdzs=yeé-fés. For ‘ai cf. mé'timi, anything <md'si-ma: Arab. 
mahmd, whatever; Ass, tti-ma=Eth. mi, what? ef. Ass. a'1- 
ma, any one, Arab. djju-md, whatever (see Kings 118, 1). Bul 
$4, b still combines mM dmd with mam, spot, blemish. 

Heb, bigr does not mean Sruchers, as it is rendered in AT* 
Nor can it be combined with Arab. bdsar, bagr, ring, aignet 
(ZA 2, 59) although Pliny seems to think that gold was first 
used for rings; he says (33, 8): Pessumunt vitae ccelus fecit qui 
primum tmduil digifis, and in -33, 42: Proxuenim seelus Suti 
ejus gut primus ex auro denarium signavit. Heb. bder denotes 
sahdb habdn, tried gold, i. ¢. assayed, refined (cf. Job 23, 10: 
Zech. 13, 9), Assoy is identical with essay, to try, attempt, 
Fr. essayer. In Jer, 6, 27 the original text seems to have been 
mébacgér ntlaitika b2-‘ammi, 1 have set thee as an assayer a- 
moug my people (of, JHUC 316, 28) that thou mayest know 
and try their way, and bdsén, which we find at the beginning 
of the verse in #1, is a gloss to méhaccér, which has displaced 
the original reading (cf. Mic. 94,*: JBL 38, 146). Bdhén is an 
Aramaic form. The Hebrew stem bagdr, to inspect, examine, test, 
try, corresponds to Arab. Adcara, to perceive >t8libgara, to exam- 


* Cf. xihat, Strabo 146; paligae and palacurnae, Plin. 33, 77; contrast 
arigues, Plin. 33. 62. 
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ine (syn, ésfabdna). To Jest is derived from fest, earthen pot (cf. 
Lat. tesla) in which metals were tried. In Syriac we find the 
stem bagar in the transposed form bérd¢, to explain clearly, 
Eth. tehérdcga means fo shine, sparkle, while Arab. dbrag denotes 
leprous, orig. blank, white (cf. Ex. 4, 6; Num: 12, 9; 2 K 5, 27). 
Aldidrag signifies moon (Heb, [éband), J. D. Michaelis’ ex- 
planation of iigr as aurum spectatissimum was correct. 

_ Job 22, 24. 25 is a later addition: the apodosis to y, 23 is 'V, 
26, just as the immediate sequel of John 19, 33 is v. 46. The 
glossator who added vv. 34. 35 meant to emphasize the fact 
that Jesus was a god who had no red blood like ordinary mortals, 
but ichor (Miad 5, 340), ic. lymph which may be regarded as 
blood without red corpuscles and diluted with water. The 
secondary insertion in Job 22, 24. 25 means that Job may throw 
away his finest gold and silver, because God will be his.gold and 
silver, Ps. 73, 25 affords no parallel. Luther's Wenn teh nur 
Dich habe, so frage ich nichts nach Himmel und Erde (JHUC 
287, 43°) is beautiful, but untenable. In the first hemistich we 
must insert kaméka, like Thee, following © &éudiik, not cilatehd 
(Gunkel, Psalment 231) or ‘imméké (SATA*; AT*; Duhm*), 
The hemistich Mili kaméka bal-famdim means Whom have I 
like Thee in heaven? i, e. There is no god like Thee. The psaim- 
ist does not deny the existence of other gods. The ‘imndkd 
in the second hemistich is synonymous with keméka (GB" 
595"). Bd-'dre at the end of the line is a corruption of be- 
‘ari¢: cf. Arab. gdrida min=<xdfa; Jer. 20, 11; Pss 89, 8; 16, 3 
(Afic, 42, 12; JAOS 32, 124). The rendering m SATA’, Nur 
Du bist hier meiu Begehr, is unwarranted as are also the trans- 
lations in Budde, Die schinsten Psalmen (1915): Wen hab’ 
ichim Himmel ausser Dir, und neben Dir mag ich michts auf Erden 
(this would require insertion of bak-kél) or Schmidt, Psalmen 
(1917): Was bewt mir droben der Himmel? Hab’ ch Dich 
nur, was put mir die Weil? 

The objection that the primary connotation of the Hebrew 
for gold and silver cannot be fusible, because these metals must 
have been known before the art of smelting was practiced, is 
not valid: there ia no evidence that the names zahdb, gold, 
kasf, silver, &c. were used before smelting was invented. In 
the premetallurgical period ores containing gold and silver may 
have been called simply déanim, stones (cf. Job 28, 2; Deut. 
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8,9). In Arabic, al-hajardni, the two stones, denotes geld and 
silver, Arab hdjar corresponds to Ass. igaru, wall. Similarly 
Russ. stiena (=Eng. stone) signifies wall. The stem of Ass. 
egirrd, ceverie, on the other hand, is identical with Syr. kérdg 
>hirgé, musing (ef. also Arab, Adjara, to rave, and hdraja, to 
talk incoherently), 

The art of extracting metal from their ores was no doubt 
known long before the ancestors of the Jews adopted the lan- 
guage of Canaan’ (JBL 36, 94). The-blast furnace which was 
orginally simply a cavity in the ground, partially filled with 
ignited charcoal and provided with bellows, is perhaps the old- 
est metallurgical contrivance. Before the minerals can be sep- 
arated, the ores must be crushed (ef, VHOK 232; contrast 
EB 889"; GB 738"). Tarshish, where Solomon (c. 950) is 
said to haye sent ships, denotes spalling-floor, oreslressing (| BL 
35, 280"), The ancients may have had a rade ore-mill like 
the Mexican arrasire (see cut in CD 318). If Turshish ship 
should denote simply a frawsoceanic slap (AT* 1, 519, note c), 
Tarshish must have been known long before the term was used 
in this sense. 1 stated in my paper Elysium, Elishah, and Alatia 
QHUC 287, 46) that Cretan adventurers may have established 
a colony in the valley of the Guadalquivir in the fourth pre- 
Christian millennium.” 

Furnaces are referred to in the oldest legends of the OT, 


* The Isles of Elishah, whence, according to Ex, 27, 7, the Tyrians 
imported blue and red purple i. ¢, the lichen+dyes liters and archil, are the 
Azores which Pliny (6, 203) calle the Purple Islands The cuneiform name 
of Cyprus in the Amama Tablets, Alafia (JPOS 1, 75°) means Red Land, 
1, «, Copper Island. Allis etymologically="Epifecc. Cadiz and the ad- 
jacent isands were called "Epieiry, the Red Land (Strabo 148) from the scar- 
let pigment obtained from the cinnahar mine: at Almadén (JHUC 163; 
soe": 987,47), After the destroction of Tartessus (near the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir) ©. 500 yw. ¢ Gader was often: used for Taruhish; of. Schulten, 
Tertestor (Hamburg, 1922) pp. ix. 46. Schulten agrees with me in thinking 
that Tarshish may have been an ancient Cretan colony, also. in combining 
Plato’s Atlonti« with southern apelin (ep. cif. pp. 80,88). Fer "Bot me 
shed pp. 20, 21.32. Southern Spain was the center of 4 very old civilization 
oa carly as 2500 p. c. (ep, cit pp. & 9. 12.95), Sargon of Accad (c, 2775 
B.C.) seem to call Tarshish md) Amabs, the Tin-land id above p. 123: the 
tin caree from Britain, the Jew’: house: in Cornwall, &e) while 
(681-668) uses the name Tarstin (see Op. cit. pp. 14. I, 16: ef 3 
S16, L 36; G4, 707, 1 7; JRL 36, 144, 1 13, 5. 2m, SFOS Fes 
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e. g. Gen. 15, 17; 19, 28 (both J}. The antediluvian son of La- 
mech, Tubal-cain, was supposed to be the father of all artificers 
in copper and iron (Gen. 4, 22). The frequent metaphorical 
use of the terms furnace, try, refine, &c. show that the OT writers 
must have been acquainted with metallurgy; of. Heb. baban, 
fikhdr, ciqgdg, cardf, magréf, bir, bidtdn, &c. and Deut. 4, 20; 
1K 8 51: Is, 1, 25; 48, 10; Jer. 6, 29; 11, 4; Ez 22, 18-22; Zech. 
13, 9; Mal. 3, 3; Ps. 66, 10; Prov, 17, 3, &ec. For Eibfén see 
JBL 36, 93; for kar: AJSL 23, 246. The tir hab-barcél was, 
of course, not an eisernmer Ofen, as Luther rendered, % ¢ made 
of iron, but an iron-furnace, i ¢. a furnace for smelting iron, 
I have explained Mal, 3,3 in JHUC 316, 28. The. Messenger 
of the Covenant, referred to in Mal. 3, 1, is Ezra (JBL 38, 43, n. 4). 





BRIEF NOTES 
The Loss of the Urumia Concordance to the Peshilta 


Some twenty-five years ago the task of preparing a concor- 
dance to the Peshitta version of the Bible was undertaken 
by the scholars in the American Mission at Urumia, Persia. 
The suggestion of the undertaking came from Professor George 
F. Moore of Harvard University, then at Andover Seminary, 
and the plan was taken wp with enthusiasm by Dr, Benjamin 
W. Labaree and. his. associates in the Nestorian Mission. A 
tentative beginning was mace, and specimen sheets were printed 
and sent to a number of the best Syriac scholars for comments 
and suggestions, Following the advice of Professor Moore, it 
was decided to confine the work at first to the Old Testament, 
and to base it upon the excellent edition of Justin Perkins, 
isstied at Urumia in 1852, The magnitude of the task soon 
became apparent, and also the difficulty of financing the publi- 
cation; nevertheless the work went on steadily, and was done 
inva scientific and thorough manner. 

The all-important problem of finding the money necessary 
for printing ant publishing the book was at last solved in a most 
satisfactory way, Thanks to the efforts of Professors D. B. Mac- 
donald and L. B. Paton, of Hartford! Theological Seminary, 
a Research Fund was established in that institution, the chief 
contributor being Mr. D. Willis James, and at the end of the 
year 1904 Hartford Seminary formally undertook to finance 
the Concordance. Professor Macdonald was given the over- 
sight of the work, and from this time on he and the scholars in 
Urumia were in constant correspondence in regard to the de- 
tails: The Seminary ultimately contributed nearly three 
thousand dollars. 

After the murder of Dr, Labaree by natives in March, 1904, 
the work on the Concordance at Urumia was in charge of Dr. 
William A. Shedd, a man whose excellent Syriac scholarship and 
wide general knowledge fitted him admirably for the task, 
and until the terrible catastrophe of the great war he gave a 

bE. 
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large amount of time and labor to it. At the time of his death, 
in the summer of 1918, everything was ready for the printer. 

As stated above, the Concordance was based on the Unumia 
edition of the Old Testament, without the Apocrypha. The 
following details are quoted from a letter by Professor Macdonald 
embodied in the book The Afeasure of a Man, ly Mary Lewis 
shedel (New York, George H. Doran Co., 1922), p. 130. "With 
the Urumia text Ceriani's bhoto-Jithograph of the Codex Am- 
brosianus was collated and all the variants recorded. The 
same was done with Barnes’ critical edition of the Psalms and 
with his ‘Text of Chronicles,’ where the text of the Urumia 
edition was weak. The order finally adopted was that of the 
Hebrew text,as to books, chapters, and verses. Everything was 
put in except eénclitics, inseparable prepositions, and particles; 
for proper names there were references only." 

in 1919, after enduring many months of pillage, massacre, 
and every species of atrocity, the whole Nestorian settlement 
at Urumia, including the building and equipment of the American 
Mission, was wiped out by the Turks, Thus perished the last 
important remnant of the ancient Syriac Church, and the prin- 
cipal surviving representative of the great eastern branch 
of the Aramaic language. The Peshitta Concordance shared 
the fate of everything else in the Mission; it was destroyed, 
and nothing connected with it survived. 

The extent of the calamity to Semitic studies and research 
in the loss of this great work, the fruit of twenty years of expert 
labor, is beyond estimation. Even those best acquainted with 
the field can form only an imperfect idea of the service which 
this Concordance would have readered to Syriac Lexicography, 
to the critical study of the Syriac yersions-of the Bible, and 
to Semitic science in general. For generations past, indeed, 
such a work has been one of the chief desiderata. Now that 
the great achievement of the scholars of Urumia has been brought 
to naught, it does not seem likely that the task, however necessary, 
will be undertaken again in the near future. It is very much 
to be hoped, nevertheless, that some way may soon be found 
of enlisting once more the efforts of a group of competent 
scholars in this very exacting but most important joint labor. 

Cartes C. Torrey 

Yale University 
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A Nolte on Pargiter's Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 


Pargiter argues (pp. 50, 77-8) that the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Purfipas were originally one, and that the differentiation of the 
one original into two versions with separate names was a later 
process. He argues also that the source of these and of the 
other Puranas was the old Bhavisya Purina. 

He has overlooked the fact that the Brahmianda Purana has 
been preserved in Bali. Cf. Friederichs, JRAS 1876, 170-1: 
Weber, Indische Studien U1, p. 131 ff. Although large parts 
of the Veda, the Mahabharat and the Ramayana have been 
preserved in Bali, the Brahmanda is the only one of the Puranas 
which is known there. Friederichs dates the emigration from 
India about S00 4. p, and explains the existence of only one 
Purina by the fact that there is in Bali only one Saivite sect 
and that this particular Purana may have been the one Purina 
sacred to that sect in India before migration. Laksmana Rao 
in & very interesting article in the South Indian Research 1919, 
200-8 tries to show on the basis of colophons of manuscripts 
and editions and of other material that the Brahminda is the 
oldest of the Puranas and that the Visgu and Vayu were originally 
only parts of the Brahmanga. ‘In conclusion, | would like to 
put forward a theory that up to the 3rd or 4th century a. p. 
there was only one book, known by the name of Purana and that 
was then or subsequently called the Brahmanda. {t contained 
hot more than 12,000 slokas. Parts of that Purana gradually 
separated themselves from it and formed into independent 
Puranas. Being chopped off in this way, the original Purana 
dwindled away into nothing as time went on. The great- 
est and perhaps the first portions cut off from the main book 
were the Vishnu and the Vayu Puranas. These separate por- 
tions acknowledged their source (in colophons etc.) for some time, 
but as the sectarian bigotry gained the ascendancy they felt 
it a disgrace to own their parent and began to lay claim to an 
independent origin.” Referring to Friederichs’ article he con- 
cludes “that when Indians first emigrated to Bali, there was 
only one Purana in existence or if some of the other Puranas 
had commenced to detach themselves from. the main, they 
had. not acquired the religious influence which they wielded in 
subsequent ages.” Juynboll in an article in the Bijdragen tot 





de taat- land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie 1900, 272 
gives a little more information about the Balinese Brahminda 
Purana, but has nothing which bears on the present problem. 

Friederichs states that the Balinese version contains “the 

history of the ancestors of old dynasties." Does this mean 

that it contains the dynastic lists? If so, does it contain the 

names which are missing in a great lacuna in the present In- 

dian edition of the Brahmagda Purina (Pargiter, p. 68)? A 

transcription of the dynastic lists in the Balinese version would 

be of the greatest assistance to students of the Indian Puranas, 

Also the date at which the Brahmanda Purina was taken to 

Java should be determined as closely as possible. These facts 

might be of invaluable assistance in unravelling the history 
of the Indian Purinas. There may be more definite information 

in some of the publications by Dutch scholars in Holland and 

Java. What isstated aboveisall that has come to my knowledge. 

1 give it in order to ask for information and because The South 

Indian Research may not be available to many scholars. 


University of = Watrer Evcenr CLark 
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Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. By F. E. PaRGiTer. 
London: Oxrorp Universtry Press, 1922. Pp. VIII-+368. 


This volume represents the patient, loving labor of years, 
summing up and completing a series of articles which have ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic’ Society during the 
past fourteen years. It brings together from the Puranas (and 
the Epics) all the material which may have any historical bear- 
ing, organizes it, and subjects it to criticism: Irrespective of 
the amount of absolute truth which it May contain it ts an im- 
portant contribution to: Indic Philology. Western scholars’ 
have neglected the Purdigas and have been too much inclined 
to dismiss scornfully and without adequate investigation all 
their traditions as late fabrications which are false, mythological, 
and unworthy of being compared in any way with the much 
earlier and better-preserved Vedic texts. But the Puranas con-— 
tain traditions which claim to reach far back into India's past. 
Except for the Veda they are, at present, our only possible means 
of going back beyond 600.8. c They deserve to be studied as 
carefully and as critically as the Vedic texts have been studied. 

Little criticism is to be made of the analytical and descriptive 
portions of the book. They merely present the material as it 


is found in the Puranas. Closer study of the manuscripts of 


the Puripas, of which we have no really critical editions, and 
* more detailed analysis and criticism may mally many of 
the details. But such portions as draw inferences and attempt 
a connected historical narrative are open to serious question. 
Pargiter, in the enthusiasm of his hobby, is far too antagonistic 
tothe Brahmans and to the Vedas and far too optimistic about 
the aceuracy of kyairiya tradition. He himself admits (p. 24) 
that the Purinas came under Brahman control in the ninth 
century Bc Even if we could admit the accuracy of the 
earlier &yatriye tradition the later Brahman tampering must 
have been much more far-reaching than he is willing to admit, 


it 
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He seriously damages his own cause by extravagance and ex- 
aggeration. 

Pargiter argues at length (p. 49 ff.) that the present Puranas, 
the earliest of which seem to have been compiled about 300 a. p., 
are based on previous Puranas which were in existence at least 
as early as the fifth century 8c. Further, he claims that these 
early Puranas represented a definite and generally accurate 
tradition which was established in the ninth century Bf. c not 
long after the great battle of the Mahabharata, and that this 
tradition in turn had been handed down accurately for cen- 
turies from the very beginning of the Aryan invasion of India 
by sdfas or bards at the courts of kings. 

Pargiter takes for the date of Apastamba the upper limit given 
by Bohler, Even if Hopkins (Cambridge History of India, vol. 
1, pp. 249-50) is right in assigning Apastamba to the second 
century #. c., still the passages adduced from the Apastamba 
Dharma Sitra prove conclusively that there were Puranas long 
before the compilation of our present texts. It may be noted 
that Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 27-8, points out two 
rules of Panini which seem to imply the existence of ksatriya 
genealogies, As Keith has pointed out (JRAS 1914, 1027) the 
quotations in Apastamba deal with Brahmanical lore. Clearly 
the Puranas had been heavily Brahmanized before his time, 
but there is no good reason for doubting that they contained 
genealogies and stories of ancient kings. Did these have ex- 
actly the same form as in the later Purinas? This cannot be 
proved positively one way or the other and there is no room 
for dogmatism. But the Puranic tradition did not have the 
Same religious sanctity which the Vedic literature had and was 
not surrounded by the same safeguards. There was nothing to 
prevent serious distortion, 

T can see no valid reason for doubting that there may have been 
a collection of legendary and historical material into some 
sort of literary form not long after the collection of the religious 
material of the Rig Veda. The same unknown political causes 
which contributed tm the formation of the one may have led 
to the formation of the other. | can see no reason why the for- 
mation and compilation of such traditions could not have taken 
place outside of Brahmancircles, Keith (JRAS 1914, 120, 1027) 
argues that there ts no evidence to show that any but Brahmans 
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ever had 3 part in the formation and handing down of Puranic 
tradition, His conclusions are much too categorical and dog- 
matic. We know very little as to what actually went on outside 
of Brahman circles. The Buddhists and Jains had no difficulty: 
in the sixth century and later in developing a huge literature 
apart from Brahman influence. There seems no good reason: 
why a similar process could not have taken place earlier. There 
has been much discussion concerning the Itikasa-Purdna men- 
tioned in the Vedic texts and it has been denied with undue 
certainty that definite texts could be intended. ‘There seems 
to me to be nothing in the evidence to disprove the existence of 
definite texts named Itihisaand Purina asearly asthe Upanishads, 
the Brahmanas, and the Atharva Veda. | agree emphatically 
with Rapson (Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, pp, 298-9, 302). 
Pargiter's statements (p. 16) about the safes and migadhas 
suggest an important question. He thinks that the institirtion 
of bards: goes back to the very earliest times, since Puranic 
tradition places their origin in the reign of the mythical Prthy 
Vainya, to whom he gives no place in his dynastic lists, and yet- 
Puranic tradition seems to connect the bards closely with Mag- 
aha and the country to the east of Magadha. ‘This territory 
does not come prominently into notice until far down the dy- 
nastic lists, not until number 79 of Pargiter’s list (pp, 118, 282), 
The name Magadha does not occur in connection with the early 
kings. Thiz evidence seems to show that the institution of bards 
dees not go so fur back as Pargiter thinks. Even if there Was 
tradition about the earliest kings it is likely that much myth 
and legend was introduced into it at an early date. Even in 
the Rig Veda there is a thick haze of legend over many of the 
figures of the distant past. Why should the contemporary 
kyatriya tradition have been free from legend? It is idle tn argue 
a& Pargiter does that the legendary nature of many of the Vedic 
stories is due to the fact that the Brahmans were in control 
of the Vedic literature and that the Brahmans Were entirely 
untrustworthy. Such an absolute standard of truthfulness can- 
not possibly be maintained for Agatriya tradition, In every coun- 
try, even im practical China, such historical tradition becomes 
more and more hazy, more and more mythical, Jess and less his- 
torical towards the beginning. This is axiomatic. India does 
not form an exception. Pargiter accepts the genealogies and 
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stories as correct in the main all the way back to Puriravas. 
He admits that Purfravas and [4 and Manu are shrouded in 
myth. If accurate, organized, historical tradition began with 
Purttravas why is there this absolutely sharp line of cleavage 
between myth and history? Surely if there had been at that 
time an organized effort to preserve accurate historical tradition 
there would have been recorded something about the Arvan 
invasion itself and. the period preceding it. 

All the Puranic genealogies are traced back to the mythical 
Manu, the son of the mythical Vivasvat (the aun). From 
Purfiravas (the son of Manu’s daughter 14 and Budha or Mer- 
cury, the son of Soma or the Moon), from Sudyumna (the name 
of [i after her magical transformation into a man), and from 
the nine sons of Manu all the Purana dynasties are traced. 
On this magical change of sex Pargiter (p. 295) bases the con- 
clusion that three different races have been combined into one 
genealogy, The Aila race is Aryan. The Saudyumna race 
t Munda. The other, which is represented by the descendants 
of the nme sons of Many, is Dravidian. There tm, however, 
as Pargiter himself admits (pp. 295-6), nowhere in Puranic 
tradition the slightest suggestion that any difference of race 
is involved. If the names of unimportant kings and accurate 
stories about them were preserved it is strange that such a fun- 
damental fact as racial difference should have been glozed over 
so completely, Such suppression is just as damaging to kyalriya 
tradition as the suppression of the authorship of the Samhita 
of the Rig Veda is to Brahman tradition. Pargiter (p. 9) charges 
this to deliberate Brahman suppression in order to magnify 
the age and authority of the Rig Veda. Why should Aryan 
tradition have suppressed the fact of racial difference? Such 
suppression could hardly be explained except as an effort on 
the part of the Munda and Dravidian races to place their de- 
scent on a par with that of the Aryans. But tt was the Aryan 
race which was dominant politically; it was their civilization 
and language which prevailed; theirs was the early historical 
tradition until (according to Pargiter) it passed into the hands 
of the Dravidian Brahmans in the ninth century 5. c To -ac- 
count for the presence of Munda and Dravidian genealogies 
in our Puranas we should have to assume an early Mundi and 
Dravidian historical tradition which was just as accurate as the 
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Aryan tradition. If so why does not Munda and Dravidian 

tradition reach back into the past beyond the Aryan invasion? 

Why does this become mythical at precisely the same point at 
which Aryan tradition becomes mythical? Why should the 
Dravidian dynasties have descended in direct line from the nine 

sons of Manu while the great, conquering, dominant Aryan race 

which formed the Puranic tradition descended from Ila alone— 
with her mythical changes of sex? If Pargiter’s theory is cor- 

rect the irregularity ought to be on the Dravidian side. Why 

should the place of honor always be given to the Solar (Dravidian) 

dynasty of Ayodhya (p. 296)? 

In the Rig Veda which, according to Pargiter, reaches back 
to the seventeenth century B.C. the names of many kings who, 
according to Pargiter, are Dravidian are mentioned with ab- 
solutely nothing to suggest any differentiation of race. Cf 
Keith, JRAS 1914, 735-6. These references are made in a 
text which constantly and emphatically states the great differ- 
ence between the Aryans and other races. The Vedic evidence 
cannot be dismissed contemptuously as Pargiter dismisses it. 
It is much stronger than a mere argument from silence, There 
was every reason why difference of race should have been men- 
tioned if it was known to exist. The Vedic evidence is a strong 
positive argument against Pargiter’s assumptions. 

Pargiter argues that the Brahman priests were originally not 
Aryan at all but Dravidian. They were primarily magicians 
and were not connected at first in any way with the institution 
of sacrifice. The Atharva Veda is really representative of their 
original activities (pp. 308 ff., 319-20). At a@ later date they 
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attached themselves to Aryan rulers, at first in the far west 
among the Yidavas, then from the time of Bharata on to Aryan 
rulers in the central country, They adopted the Aryan fire- 
“sacrifice and a gradual fusion took place between Aryan and 
‘Dravidian religious beliefs and practices. From Purfiravas on 
Aryan kings performed sacrifices for themselves (p. 309). No 
Brahmans were connected with them, and Pargiter seems to 
imply that there was no Aryan class of religious men. It 
seems impossible to eliminate such men entirely from Aryan 
civilization and it seems established that most of the magical 
practices of the Atharva Veda are deeply rooted in Aryan be- 
lief and practice. 
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The Dravidian rate of Ayodhya has much the fullest list of 
dynastic names, 93 down to the time of the great battle. This 
forms the standard of Pargiter's calculations and he assumes 
the number 93 to be historically accurate. This implies among 
the Dravidians an accuracy such as is not found in any of the 
Aryan lists. The Aryan Yadavas have 59 names and the Aryan 
Pauravas have 51. Pargiter suggests (pp. 156-7, 261) that 
one gap in the Pauraya list may be due to the Yadava conquest 
of the Pauravas, but that is not sufficient to explain the great 
discrepancy, It is-difficuft to see how such a strong, proud, in- 
dependent Dravidian state could have adopted the Aryan sac- 
rificial system at an early date and how so many. Dravidians 
could have composed Vedic hymns. Yet Pargiter (p. 214, 262, 
312) refers to king Mandhatr (21 in the dynastic lists) long 
before the great development of Vedic sacrifice and its fusion 
with Dravidian dements under Bharata (44 in the dynastic 
lists) as a great sacrificer and hymn-maker. The same state- 
ment is made (pp. 97, 312) about the Dravidian king Bhalandana 
(number 6 in the dynastic lists). 

Book seven of the Rig Veda is ascribed to the Vasisthas who, 
according to Pargiter, were intimately connected with Dravi- 
dian Ayodhya as hereditary priests, although some members 
of the family attached themselves to Aryan kings beginning 
with the time of Bharata. But this book differs in no way 
in language, gods, or ritual from the other books, Pargiter 
(pp. 307, 313) argues that many of the hymns of the Rig Veda 
have been translated from Dravidian languages into Sanskrit 
and that many Dravidian names of hymn-makers have been 
Sanskritized. If this were the case it is impossible to see how 
the original could have been obliterated so completely. 

Pargiter repeatedly argues (pp. 5, 10, 62-3, 284, 326) that 
the chief part in the composition of the Rig Veda and Brihmagas 
was played by ascetic devotees and recluses who lived in the 
forest apart from the world, immersed in spiritual problems, It 
is improbable that such recluses played any appreciable part 
in the composition of the Rig Veda and Brahmanas. The Rig 
Vedic religion and ritualistic Brahmanism seem to have been 
aristocratic as well as priestly. Pargiter lays far too much 
stress upon solitary recluses in the forest. The growth of the 
recluse ideal and the formation of closely knit recluse orders 
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which could have developed a large literature was a slow one. 
Pargiter carries back into the period of the Rig Veda a state of 
affairs which existed only many centuries later. 

It ic noteworthy that «o many of the kings who are well-known 
to Vedic tradition belong to the North Paficila dynasty as 
given by the Puranic lists. These kings although famous in 
Vedic tradition play little part in Puranic tradition, This 
fact is strongly in favor of Pargiter's contention that the Pu- 
ranic lists were not later inventions pieced together out of Vedic 
tradition with later fanciful additions, It points to the inde- 
pendence of the two bodies of tradition and (to some degree at 
least) to the trustworthiness of the Puranic lists of the other 
dynasties. The Rig Veda as it is is a Kuru-Paficila product. 
Hence it is natural that these particular kings should play a 
prominent role in it and that others should be mentioned only 
incidentally. Other kings not mentioned in Puranic tradition 
but found in Vedic tradition may be princes, nobles, and kings 
of smaller dynasties not preserved in the Puranic lists In 
some cases the same person may be referred to in the two bodies 
of tradition under different names. Further, some of the names 


of the Rig Veda seem to fit into an evident gap in the Puranic. 


list of Paurava kings. If the Purdinas are valid here where 
they can be cantrolled by the Rig Veda it is probable that they 
are valid for many other matters about which the Rig Veda is 
silent. But to just what extent and how far back into the past? 
Here Pargiter is much too sanguine. These North Paficaila 
kings come more than half way down the dynastic lists (number 
62 and following). 

It is pretty generally agreed that the Aryan invasion of India 
came from the North-west through the Kabul valley and the 
Punjab, although there is no definite tradition to that effect in 
the Rig Veda. The Puranas likewise know nothing of an in- 
vasion from the North-west. Very hazy traditions in them 
connect Puriiravas with the central Himalayas and Pargiter 
(pp. 297-8) argues that the Aryan invasion came from that 
quarter, but without facing at all the enormous geographical 
difficulties of such an invasion. According to Puranic tradi- 
tion the first centres of Aryan civilization were Allahabad, 
Benares and Kanauj. This seems, as Kennedy suggests (JRAS 
1915, 509), to place a later situation back into the distant past 





in an effort to exalt the sanctity of these eastern cities. With 
Pargiter's theory it is very hard to account for the silence of 
the Rig Veda about the eastern country, The Ganges is men- 
tioned twice while the Indus is mentioned frequently. Even 
if most of the Rig Veda was composed later in the Kuru-Paficila 
country after Aryan expansion to the North-west the Indus is 
farther away than the Ganges and the Ganges as the old home 
must have maintained its prominence. Pargiter (p. 299) ex- 
plains the frequent mention of the Indus as due to its immense 
size. The lower Ganges must have attracted attention for 
the same reason: [f the Brahmans were recluses who had no 
interest in worldly affairs and slight knowledge of them jt is 
difficult to explain the progressively wider geographical knowledge 
of the Yajur Veda, the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas. 

It would be interesting to have put together in a more 
definite form than that given by Pargiter a list of hymn- 
taakers so far as they can be determined from Puranic 
tradition, and to compare this with current opinion concerning 
the different portions of the Veda. 1 note here that the Vima- 
deva family to which the hymns of book four are ascribed 
begins with number 70 of the dynastic lists (p. 222). The Kanva 
family, to which book eight is ascribed, and which was contem- 
porary with the North Paficdla kings who play such a large 
tole in the Rig Veda, begins with number 53 of the dynastic 
lists (p. 227). This means that unless all the Kanva hymns 
which have been preserved come from late members of the family 
or have been completely rewritten some of them would be 
about two hundred years earlier than any of the hymns in 
the fourth book which, according to present opinion, is decidedly 
earlier than book eight. Further, the Madhucchandas group 
of hymns in the first book came into existence, according to 
Puranic tradition, with number 33 (p. 235), but Bloomfield 
finds in this group decided signs of lateness. There seems to 
be a great difference between the dates arrived at for different 
groups of Rigvedic hymns from Puranic tradition and from the 
study of language, metre, and repeated paddas. 

In his treatment of the Paurava dynasty (p. 110 ff.) Pargiter 
notes two variant sts given in the Mahibhirata, but fails to 
make use of still'a third list given from the Javanese Mahabharata 
by Labberton (JRAS 1913, 6-7). This Javanese tradition seems 
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to go back to the eleventh century, a date much earlier than 
that of any of the Indian manuscripts of the Epic. It may be 
of help in restoring the Mahabhirata list of the Pauravas. 

The dates calculated by Pargiter (pp. 182-3, 301) are inter- 
ésting but so many uncertain factors are involved that no re- 
liance at all can be placed on them. According to Pargiter, 
who assumes that the number of kings is 93 and that the average 
length of the reigns was twelve years, the great battle took 
place in 850 8. c., the Aryan invasion occurred about 2050 s. c., 
and the hymns of the Rig Veda are to be dated between the 
seventeenth and eleventh centuries u. c., with the bulk of them 
after the fifteenth century, There is nothing inherently im- 
probable about any of these dates, but that is all that can be 
said. Keith's argument (JRAS 1914, 737-8) against such a 
long period for the composition of the Rig Veda and in favor 
of only two hundred years in not convincing. The plain fact 
is that we do not know. 

It seems to me probable that we are to assume both kyatriya 
tradition and Brahman tradition. It is wrong to condemn 
categorically either tradition. We must keep our minds open. 
When the Veda does deal with contemporary events its evidence 
is of primary importance. When it deals with the past and 
becomes legendary it is still of the utmost value, since it has 
preserved the legends from a much earlier date than can be 
proved for any particular portion of the Puriinas, but neither is 
to be cast aside lightly just because it fails to fit into some pre- 
conceived theory, In some cases the Purdigas may be right 
and the Veda wrong. We must put aside all preconceived 
ideas concerning the period before 600 Bc. All of our theories 
are like houses of cards which a breath might destroy. In 
spite of page 12 Pargiter is not sufficiently critical of Puranic 
tradition, and in spite of page 14 he is too much biassed against 
Brahman tradition. The later Puraigas show too much glibness 
and too much fertility of fancy in manufacturing fong lists 
of names and in inventing stories to make us feel safe in press- 
ing very far details of the stories and all of the names. It is 
impossible to defend as historical the schematic gencalogies of 
Dharma and Kasyapa, the long accounts of the Manus and Man- 
vantaras, the lists of the Pitrs, and the genealogies of the rulers 
of the different dries. It is too much to expect that the genealo- 
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gies and stories about ancient kings could have escaped con- 
tamination from these later legendary tendencies. And yet 
many historical facts may haye escaped revision. The two 
traditions must be confronted calmly and judiciously. We 
owe Pargiter a debt of gratitude for the labor he has spent in 
collecting the Puranic material, but his treatment of it is not 
sufficiently critical for historical purposes. Its evaluation for 
historical purposes still remains for the future. But in the 
future the Puranic material must be treated with much greater 
consideration than has been done in the past. Considering the 


vicissitudes of Puranic tradition the surprising thing is not the. 


amount of discrepancy but the amount of agreement. I| agree 
with Pargiter that this is not to be accounted for on the sup- 
position that Puranic tradition has been pieced together from 
incidental references in the Vedic texts held together by a large 
amount of pure invention. Ifso it seems to me inexplicable that 
so much of the Vedic material which was ready at hand was 
not utilized and that many important names of the Rig Veda 
were given no place in the genealogies 

[ cannot agree with Pargiter’s theories of three different races 
in the Puranic genealogies, of the Dravidian origin of the Brah- 
mans and of an Aryan invasion through the central Himalayas 
with early settlements around Allahabad and Benares and a 
regressive movement through the Punjab into Persia where 
it gave rise to Iranian civilization. So far as I can see there is 
nothing in Puranic tradition which really warrants the first 
two conclusions. The third assumption is most improbable. 
University. of Chicago Water Evoene Clark 

Chorx d'Inscriptions de Palmyre. Traduites ct commentées 
par J. B. Cnanor, Membre de l'Institut. Pariss Inraoerie 
NATIONALE, 1922 (published by Pau Geutuner). Pp. 152, 
4°, 32 plates. 50 francs. 

This handsome volume will be welcomed by all those who are 
interested in the ancient civilizations of Western Asia, more 
especially those belonging to the Semitic branch. It contains 
more than its title indicates, for it is not a mere collection of 
inscriptions, nor intended primarily for the epigraphist, but is 
rather an attempt to bring clearly to the view of the wider public 
whatever knowledge can now be derived from the more than 
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seven hundred native inscriptions thus far discovered, as to the 
famous city Palmyra and its inhabitants. ‘The inscriptions are 
classified, and in their several classes are arranged in such a 
Way as to chow their connection and relative importance. They 
are not transliterated, nor given in facsimile, except on the plates 
at the end of the volume, nor is there any philological comment 
or discussion, The sole aim of the author is to show what light 
these documents throw on the Palmyrene civilization in its 
principal aspects. No scholar is better fitted for this task than 
M. Chabot, with his long familiarity with all the minutiae of 
the North Semitic epigraphy, and his. profound knowledge of 
all the linguistic and historical material which can be brought 
to bear upon the subject. As editor, moreover, of the forth- 
coming volume of the Corpus Inscriptionwm Semiltcarum de- 
voted to the Palmyrene Inscriptions, he hasan unrivalled com- 
mand of this special field. The present volume is, in fact, a 
by-product of his labors on the greater work; a by-product 
made possible by the public spirit-and generosity of the Duc 
de Loubat, alreacly well known for similar services to the sciences 
of epigraphy and archaeology. 

The introduction sketches the history of Palmyrene epi- 
graphy, and gives a brief summary of the history of the city, 
aa far as it is known, from the earliest times down to its de- 
struction in 2734. p, A. plan of the surviving ruins is added, 
Then follow chapters on the Tariff Laws of Palmyra; Honorary 
Inscriptions; Religious Inscriptions; Mortuary Inscriptions: 
Teserac and Cains. The book is beautifully printed in large 
type, and superbly illustrated. The first twenty plates are 
phototypes, showing the best preserved of the more important 
monuments of the city: temples, colonnades, altars, gateways, 
ceilings, tombs, besides numerous details of sculpture and decora- 
tion. These are mostly from photographs hitherto unpublish- 
ed. The remaining twelve plates, which are folded and theres 
fore of double size, are heliogravures, executed in the perfect 
manner which we are wont to expect in the French publications 
of this nature. These include the facsimiles of inscriptions, 
the inscribed monuments of various kinds, and some four score: 
of the best preserved and most interesting busts. 

Here is valuable material, of many kinds, for the archaeo- 
logist and the historian. From the epitaphs alone it is possible 
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to obtain a surprising amount of infermatina: and when to 
these are added the many inscriptions of the other classes, 
even though they are mostly stereotyped in form, the reader 
under the able guidance of M, Chabot becomes acquamted with 
numerous aspects of a highly interesting civilization: laws 
and customs, materials and features of the social amd economic 
life, religious beliefs, and a development of fine art, especially 
sculpture, which has only recently begun to attract the attention 
which it deserves. Students of the Old and New Testaments 
will find here much that is valuable, not only because of the 
proximity of Palmyra to the Holy Land, and because the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions resembles more closely the Jewish 
Aramaic of the last centuries B. c. and the first century A. p, 
than any other gentile dialect, but also because of interesting 
resemblances in the religious ideas and modes of expression, 
M. Chabot discusses at some length (pp. 73-81) the very nu- 
merous inscriptions dedicated either to BaalSamin expressly named 
or to the same “Lord of the Heavens” designated in the oft- 
recurring formula, “He whose name is blessed forever, the good 
and merciful," or occasionally as “Lord of the World’’; showing 
how the religion of the people of Palmyra had undergone a 
syncretistic development resulting in the conception of a su- 
preme deity. The identification of this deity with the Greek 
£eus, in certain bilingual inscriptions, is noted on pages 74 and 
76. Tt might have been worth while to add, that the same i- 
dentification was made in Phoenicia, according to Philo of By- 
blus; and also—a far more interesting fact—that Zeus Olympius, 
Whose image was set up by Antiochus Epiphanes on the great 
altar in the temple at Jerusalem, appears in the Book of Daniel 
(1, 32; 22, 12; cf. 813; 9,27) as ooe yipe, that is, Ba- 
alSamém, with the characteristic substitution of ree "“abomi- 
nation" for 5y3_ The earliest mention of this god is said 
(p. 73) to have been in the treaty of Esarhaddon with Tyre. 
(about 674 8. ¢.); the Zakar inscription, however, carries back 
the first mention a full hundred years bevond this date. In 
the ltst of countries in which the name is found (p. 74), Cilicia, 
in two Aramaic inscriptions of the fifth century p.c. (JAOS 
35. 371), can now be include. 

On p. 79 M. Chabot raises the question whether the above- 
mentioned syncretiem may not have been due to Jewish influ- 
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ence, and on pp. 80f. he cites phrases and formulae in which 
the evidence of such influence seems to him to be unmistakable. 
I venture to question whether this conclusion js warranted. 
Palmyra undoubtedly contained a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation, and Jewish religious inscriptions have been found there, 
as M. Chabot notes; but religious conceptions similar to those 
embodied in the phrases mentioned seem to have been current 
in Western Asia for some time, especially in the regions under 
Hellenistic influence; the syneretism also was widespread in 
these regions. Even in Assyria, at a much earlier date, we find. 
the frequently occurring divine epithet riménu ftaidru ‘merciful 
and. gracious” The phrase quoted from a single Palmyrene 
Monunent: BITS pag] NYA? Ek, “who cried to him in distress, 
and he answered them with alleviation,” does indeed very 
closely resemble Ps. 118,5, but I can see in it no evidence of 
borrowing, only an accidentally similar expression of an ac- 
knowledgement which must have been very commonly felt 

L have noticed one or two misprints (76,9; 80,12) in the beau- 
tiful Palmyrene characters employed, but in general the typo- 
graphy is beyond all criticism. And, be it said once more, 
the magnificently executed plates at the end of the volume 
form such a collection of material for the archaeologist and the 
epigraphist as can be found nowhere else in a work of this 
convenient size and small cost. 





Cuartes C. Torrey 
Vale University 


The History of the Conquest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain by 
don "Abd Al-Hakam. Edited by Cuartzs C. Torrey, New 
Haven: YALE Untverstry Press, 1922, Pp. 65-369. 


“The History of the Conquest of Egypt"—its shorter title 
and its more appropriate one—written by Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam 
(died 871 A. p.) has occupied an authoritative place in the Arabic 
literature dealing with the early history of Mohammedan Egypt. 
The author came of a learned family; and while he had little of 
the sense of history shown by some of the later Arabic authors, 
he was considered an expert in the science of tradition. He 
has, therefore, preserved for usa great many facts and anecdotes 
which may occasionally make the reading of his work trying, 
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but sever tiseless. The full tithe of his work reads, as on Pro- 
fessor Torrey's English tithe page: “The History of the Con- 
quest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain"’; but in the Arabic 
the title is merely “The Story of the Conquest of Egypt and [ts 
History". That the author's interest lay specifically in his 
mative country is evidenced by the small part that the story 
of the conquest of North Africa and of Spain takes in the work 
as now published—pages 183—225, L ¢, 42 pages out of 319. 

Most of the facts related are not new. Portions of Ibn "Abd 
Al-Hakam’s work have been published from time to time (see 
Introduction, p, 22) and through other historians the various 
events have become the property of those who read, Professor 
Torrey himself has said (JAOS 20. 209) that the author's 
work contains a great deal that is worthless and that he “was 
one who possessed few of the qualities of a good historian". 
The peculiar value of this book, however, lies in the fact that 
its author was the first Arabic historian of Egypt, and that the 
work that he produced was the starting point for quite a num- 
ber of other histories dealing with the affairs of Egypt and 
with a description of its various parts. It is interesting for the 
history of Arabic literature to follow the fortunes of sucha book 
as that of Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam. On the one hand a writer like 
Al-Suyfti (4.p. 1500) has taken whole passages word for word : 
so that if we were possessed) of a scientific edition of his history, 
it might perhaps serve to contro! passages where the manuscript 
authority is indeterminate. On the other hand, Al Kindi (a. 
b, 970) has made use of the material put at his disposal by [bn 
‘Abd Al-Hakam as a basis, and has-largely expanded the same 
by the addition of traditions and of facts gathered from other 
sources. I have pointed this out in the portion of Al Kindi's 
work on the Egyptian Cadis which | published in 1908; and it 
can be followed in the complete work of that author published 
by Guest in 1912 

Students of Arabic literature have for a long time desired to 
have a complete edition of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam's treatise. 





‘ Same of these have found their way into other works of Suydtt, e. g: 
thove dealing with badith. See his Nan: al-! Ueomad in the shortened edition 
of al-Muttakhl, vol. i, p. 174, No. 2637; vol vii, p, 163, No. 1499, as well 
acs the margin of Iba Hanbal's Murad, vol. 1, pp. 184, 314; vol. V.-p. 
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Professor Torrey tells us that he began the work in 1895; but 
that various circumstances have prevented him from finishing 
it until now. About the year 1904, Georges Salmon, of the In- 
stitut Francais du Caire, had taken the work in hand; but other 
occupations deterred him from continuing it. It ts well that 
it was so; for Massé's edition (1914) of a portion of Salmon’s 
work is very much inferior in fulness and in quality to that given 
us by Torrey. . 

1 need cay little about the text that Professor Torrey has 
placed before us. For some reason or other, the family of Ibn 
*Abd Al-Hakam fell into disgrace (Introduction, p, 19), and it 
seems that only one codex of the author's work was handed 
down to his chief traditor, Ibn Kudaid, As this codex was quite 
faulty, it is not an easy matter for an editor to establish a finish- 
ed-and readable text. Profesor Torrey, however, has been 
able to do this. He has made tise of all the material at his 
disposal; and his accustomed accuracy and his far-reaching 
knowledge have combined to give ue that text inva form that 
will easily cause it to be classed among the very best that modern 
scholarship has produced, In the Introduction, p 7, note I, 
reference is made to Guest's article on the Khittas in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1907. It would have been 
well had Professor Torrey added! a reference to Casanova's 
careful and exact study of the subject published in the Afémoires 
de I' Institut francais d'Archéologie Orteniale, Volume 35 (1913- 
1919) On page xxxin, M. Casanova remarks that Mr, 
Guest did not have the chance to consult the work ol Ibn ‘Abd 
Al-Hakam. <A very excellent and detailed plan of Fustat is 
attached to the work of M. Casanova. 

It was inevitable, considering the circumstances and especially 
the distance of the printing office from the editor (Leyden-New 
Haven) that certain errors should have remained uncorrected 
in addition to those detected by the editor and given on pages 
64-65 of the Introduction. To mention only a few. Among the 
abbreviations (Introduction p. 25) we are told to accept Baladh, 
for Baladhuri’s historical work. Yet in most places | find 
written with an ‘e’ i «¢, Beladh—page 57, note 10; 
notes 6 and 7; p. 202, note 3; glossary, pages 30 and 51, and even 


it 


‘On 4 A Bee p. =Exiv., on tcl p, xxxvi. 
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‘in the Introduction, p. 1. -P. 2,3: 0 for Sip 45, 2 
is for eer p. 57, 18 3.5 for 703; p. 56, 64a: 9) for 451; b 
12 \is for *Ls; p. 58, 15 last word the letter 2 is broken off; p. 
78, 9 Lalelsy for Lalelys; p. 94, 2 Gu for cae (See Ibn 
Duraid, p. 129), p. 347 s. v. — 352.117, 5in place of 7,4. These 


are extremely minor matters which have caught my eye in the 


reading. They are, if I may use the expression, purely physical 
and do not in the least detract from the value of the edition. 

Professor Torrey has also added a glossary of words and gram- 
matical usages that are novel or little used, It is always a 
question how far such a glossary should go, especially in giving 
references to similar forms or like usages. On p. 30s, v. YI 
one might add a reference to Popper's Glossary in his edition of 
the Nujam al-Dhaheb; so also p. 315, v. J4: in the sense of 
“offer.” Toce “obligatory military service,” Dozy might have 
been cited; to La “‘agreement", Dozy and the explanation 
“nactum'” ZDMG 60, 370; to 32s JA, 1891, p. 315. 

Buttheaddition of these glossaries raises an important question. 
They are becoming so numerous that a student of Arabic and 
an editor of Arabic texts is bound to have mot only a series 
of dictionaria around him, but quite a multitude of small ad- 
denda attached to Various texts. It would be natural for him 
to go to Gabriel Colin's edition of Abenzor (Ibn Zuhr)? or to 
de Koning’s “Trois Traités d'anatomie arabe,"* for Arabic 
medical terms, But if he has to consult for ordinary work 
the glossaries in Ibn Kutaibah, in Baladhuri, two or three in 
de Goeie’s edition of the geographical writers, in Tabari and al- 
Arib, in Guest's edition of al-Kindi, in Popper's edition of the 
Nuajam and in Torrey's of the Furi Migr—to pick out a few 
only—it becomes a severe tax upon his time and his patience. 
Ought it not to be possible for us to give some help to the dic- 
tionary which is to contain all these, and much more, on which 
Professor Fischer is at work and the last worl! about which 
I read in ZDMG 72, pages 199 et seq- 


+ Publications dela Faculté dcr Lettres d'Alger, Vol. xviv (ont). 
# Leiden 1903, 
§ Jt is perfectly certain that Yikut not only knewof lbn “Abd al-Hakam's 


eee. on ee 








One query: on page ! of the Introduction reference is made 
to the article on Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 
My own copy of the Encyclopedia does not reach as far as this. 
Is the reference made in advance of its appearance? 

RicHarp GOTTHEIL 
Columbia University 


India in World Politics. By TARAKNATH Das, A.M. New York: 
Husnscn, 1923. Pp. xvii+ 135. 


The author, who is a well-educated and intelligent Hindu 
nationalist living in this country, advances the thesis that India 
is perhaps the most important element in international politics 
today, because it is the heart and core of British imperialistic 
policies, all of which revolve around Britain's desire to keep 
India. His arguments, tho they frankly present the question 
one-sidedly, are made the more plausible by the device of liberal 


Ph 


quotations from British statesmen and semi-official British 
apologists. Not the least interesting parts of the book are 
those in which he addresses his fellow-countrymen, pointing out 
the desirability of their cultivating the friendship of foreign 
nations, in the hope of enlisting their sympathy or active aid 
against British imperialism, which he regards as a menace to the 
peace of the world. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor A. V. Wititams Jackson of Columbia University was elected 
an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland on April 17, 1925. 

Profesor Jackson delivered a series of six lectures on “ Manichaciem— 
aarce « Rival of Christianity and Zoroastrianiam", under the Haskell Founda- 
tion, at the University of Chicago, between April 11 and April 27, 1923. 
These lectures are to appear in book form. Their interest and importance 
will be evident from the fact that they will include the results of the author's 
fatinate study of the arely-found Manichaean texta from Central Asia, 

The Rev, Dr. Anzamaw Youawxax of Columbia University has heen 
elected a Corresponding Member (Académico Correspondiente) of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts and Historical Sciences of Toledo, Spain. 


history, but made use of it (vol. 111, p, 31). How does it come that Heer 
in his Die historischen und peographischen Quellen in Jibat's peograpkischem 
Weerterbwch (Strassburg 1898) makes oo mention of the Futih? 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN PRINCETON, N. J., 1025 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-fifth meeting, were held in Princeton, New Jersey, 
at Princeton University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of Easter Week, April 3, 4, 5, 1923, 


The following members were present one or more sessions: 


Abbott Gellot Newell 
Barret Gottheil Ogden, C. J. 
Barton Grieve, Miss Olmstead 
Bates, Mrs. Haupt Payry 
Bender Hopkins Pfeiffer 
Berry Hussey, Miss Reich 
Bloomfield Jackson, A. V.W. Reilly 
Briggs, G. W. Jackson, Mrs. Sanders 
Butin Jastrow, Mrs. Schoff 
Chapman Kent, R. G. Schoff, Mrs. 
Chiera Klein Sharenkoff 
Clay Lanman Shear 
Cummings Levine Snyder 
Davis Margolis, M. L. Thacker 
DeLong Matthews Vanderburgh 
Dhalla Meek Waterman 
Edgerton, F. Montgomery Watt 
Elzas Moran Wood, H. 
Ember Morgenstern Yohannan 
[Total $7] 
THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11: 15 A. M. the first session of the Society was called to 
order by President E. Washburn Hopkins. The reading of 
the Proceedings at Chicago in 1922 was dispensed with as they 


reo 
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were already in print (JourNaL 42. 379-400): there were no 
corrections and they were approved. | 

Professor Bender, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its reportin the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon at 
2:30 P. M,, Wednesday morning at 9:30 A. M., Wednesday 
afternoon at 2:30 P. M., and Thursday morning at 9:30 A. M. 
It was announced that the members were invited to tea at the 
home of President and Mrs, Hibben on Tuesday afternoon at 
5 o'clock; that there would be an informal gathering in Murray- 
Dodge Hall on Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock; that the members 
were invited to be the guests of the University at luncheon 
in the University Dining Halls on Wednesday at 1 o'clock; 
and that the annual subscription dinner would be held in Procter 
Hall at the Graduate College on Wednesday evening at 745 
o'clock 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, 
presented the following report: 

The official year 1922-1923 has not been marked by any outstanding 
cature, and the record is one of consolidation rather than expansion in the 
Society's activities. There has been a normal increment of new corporate 
members, 45 in all, but the fosses by death and thru resignation or failure 
to qualify have almost exactly balanced the accestions. With the large 
increase in-our numbers during recent years, the Society now has in reality 
two classes of corporate members, the active, who are professionally engaged 
in Oriental scholarship thru teaching and research and are more or less regular 
ttentlants at the annual meetings, and the class of thom persona who, a2 our 
announcement says, “are in sympathy with the objects of the Society and 
give tt their help in the furthering of ite work." The band of allegiance of 
thes: “assocute” members is naturally not so strong: and we might well 
considers bow to keep their toterest stimulated, especially chru the JoumNAL, 
which is the one artivity of the Society that reaches all ine member. 

The Society has as uwowal been represented during the past sear at a number 
of functions of an acailemic or commemorative character. Of prime interest 
was the international gathering of Orientuliste at Pariw in July last to cele- 
brate the double centenary of the founding of the Société Aciarique and of 
Champollion's decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphic. Six of the twelve 
delegates appomted by this Society were fortunately able to be present: 
namely, Dr. Abbott, and Professors Breasted, Gottheil, Jackson, Jewett, 
and Laman, Subseswentty, in October, a special commemoration of Chatm- 
pallion's great discovery was held under the auspices of the University of 


——————— 
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(Grenoble. at which we wert appropriately represented by Professor Breasted. 


We have aleo been invited to participate in the Fifth International Congress 
of Historical Studies, which is to assemble next week in Brussels, anil Pro-- 
fessor Carnoy of Louvain, a fellow-member known to many of us thru his” 


sojourn in this country, will act as our delegate. In America the Society 
was represented at the memorial meeting for Mrs Sara Yorke Stevenson 
held in Philadelphia om April 29, 1922, both by a committer of the local 
members-in person and thro letters from Professors Areasted and Clay, 
At the inauguration of Dr. Charles Wesley Flint as Chancellor of Syracuse 


University on Nov, 17, 1922, Professor lemar J. Peritz of that institution - 


was the delegate from this Society. ) 

‘Notice has been received during the year of the death of twelve members 
of the Society, two being Honorary Members, one an Honorary Associate, 
and nioe corporate members, 

Femnercn Devirrsce, Ph.D., born in 1850, was himeeif the son of a great 
echolar, the Hebraist Franz Delitzsch, He was fint drawn to the study of 
Sanskrit, but soon turned to that of Assyriology, which he porsued thru 
a long ond fruitinl academic career a4 professor at Leipzig (1877-1893), 
Breaay (1893-1809), and finally at the University of Berlin (1899-1920), 
His lexicographical and grammatical works, most of which have gone thru 
many éditions, are monuments to his groat leaming, hut he was alsa at home 
in the domain of cultural sturlies ate hai! always a special interest in the 
bearing of Assyrinlogical investigation upon the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible, a subject that his famous lecture Babel und Bibel (1902) brought into 
the arena of popular controversy, Elected an Honorary Member in 1493, 
Died Bec. 23, 1922, 

Trowas Wintam Rive Davins, PhD, LL.D. D.Se., born in 1843, had been 
in his earlier years a member of the Ceylon Civil Service and was afterwards 
professor of Pali and Buddhist literature at University College, London (1882- 
1912), and professor of comparative religion at the University of Manchester 
(1904-1915), His greatest services to scholarship, however, lay in hie 
extending the knowledge of the Pali literature and the Hinayllna school of 
Buridhian thru his nurmnerawe editions and translations of texte and his ex- 
pository works, in which sympathetic insight and charm of styic are happily 
united, Much of his work was dooe thru the Pali Text Society, of which 
he was the founder and the president. Elected an Honorary Member in 
1907, DBied Dee. 27, 1922. 

Paw. S. Retssct; Ph.D, LLD., from 1599 wo 1913 professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, ami from 1913 to 1919 United States 
minister to China, gained distinction both as a scholar and ae a diplomar. 
Of his mumterous publications there may be mentioned, aa bearing upon 
Oriental sublects, Woeeld Politics ai the End of the Nineteenth Century as infla- 
enced by the Oriental Situation (1900); Intellectual amd Political Currents 
iu the Far East (1911); de American Diploma! in Ching (1922). He was 
elected an Honorary Associate in 1921 and died in Shanghai, Jan. 24, 1923. 

Anomow Vax Nawe, A, M_, who died at New Haven in his eighty-seventh 
year, was for forty. years (1865-1905) the librarian of Yale University and 
rendered faithful service to this Society as Treasurer and Librarian, holding 
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the combined offices from 1873 to.1891 and the latter onty from 1891 to 1905, 
With his passing one of the last links with the first. generation of the Society 
is broken, for he was elected u member in 1863, Died Sept. 29, 1922. 

Rev. JaAwes Bucmanan Nies, Ph.D., of Brooklyn, came late in life to: 
the study of Assyriology, after spending his earlier years in the active ministry” 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, His extensive travels and wide fund of 
general information furnished him.an trwwsual equipment for scholarly re- 
search, and he became a recognized authority in the interpretation of thr 
remains of the Sumerian period, many of which were in his admirable collection 
of Babylonian antiquities, tn addition to his investigations and publica- 
tions, he was a wise and geweros patron of research in the Near East, 
He wae clected a member of the Society in 1906 and served as-a Director 
from 1916 to 1919 and o9 President during the year 1921-1977 Died in 
Jerusalem, Jone 14, i922, 

Jowaxs Faenseicn Scus.reaa, Ph.D., was born in the Celebes, of Dutch 
parents, and spent nearly thirty years of his career in Java as.n government 
offcial ond a journalist. Alter leaving the East Indies in 1903 he divided 
his time between travel and literary work and resided foe a number of years 
inthe United States. He waa the author of Monamenia! Jona (1912) ancl The 
Exbonon im Turmoil (1920), the latter having been his doctoral dissertation 
at Yale University, Elected in 1906. Died in Londo, June 14, 1922. 

Howasp Crosay Herter, A.M., professor of the history of architecture 
at Princeton University, held feading Position among the American scholars 
interested in the archeological exploration af the Near East. He organized 
and conducted expeditions ta Syrian in 1899, 19h, and 1909, Thereafter he 
established the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis, and explored 
that site for five seasons, from 1910 to 1914, ane again with brilliant sucerss 
in.1922, the his exertions then brought on his own untimely end. His ability 
was displiyed not only in feld work bar in the careful and eliborate publi- 
Seen re arc baainpical rome Elected in 1908. Died in Paris; Aug. 13, 
i? 

ELinzEr Ben Yeutpa, » resident of Jerusalem. wos internationally known 
im Juclaiom for his contributions to. modem Hebrew literature and bexioe 
graphy and for his endeavors to make the Hebrew tongue a vehicle of living 
speech. Elected in 1916. Died Dee. 16, 1922 

Rabbi Exam Gustav Hiesce, D.D., L.H.D. DCL, since 1880 minister 
of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, and professor of Rabbinical literature ard. 
philosophy at the University of Chicago since 1892, wad a leader of the 
liberal movement in American Judaism, He was a distinguished. orator 
and took an active part in civic-affairs, but served the cue of be ip: 
as well thru hiseditorial work and his monographs and contributions to religions 
encyclopedias, Elected in 1917, Died Jan, 7, 1923. 

Mire. WILLIAM Yorke STEVENSON, of Philadelphia, wasa student and amateur 
of the dramatic art and aided in the founding of the Philaceiphia Art Alliance. 


: order tomudy the native background Elected in 1919, Died Now. 24, 1922, 
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of Cincinnati since 1900, His especial interest was in paleography, a sublect 
on which he wrote a number of monographs. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and joined this Sociery asa life member in 1920, 
Died Nov. 21, 1921. 

Farnemck B. Wuuetex, of Seymour, Conn., was a consulting engineer 
by profession and 4 mathematician of considerable attainments. Thru 
his study of anthropology and astrononry his attention was directed to the 
ancient Orient, and he became a patron of the Yale Babylonian Collection, 
Elected in 1921, Djed Oet. 24, 1972. 


Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to members who hai died during the year: 
to Addison Van Name by President Hopkins; to F. Delitzsch 
by Professor Haupt; to Doctor Nies by Professor Clay: to E. 
Ben Yehuda by Professor Montgomery; to Rhys Davids by 
Professor Lanman; and the Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from Professor Torrey regarding Doctor Scheltema. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor A. T, Clay, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee: 
Receirts asp EXFEnpitumes ror tae Weak expime Decuwnen 31, 1922 


Recespts 
Jan. 1, 1922 Balance .-.<...~ 0.0 24<-- 0-042: 5---+.- 5,866.51 

Interest on bands: 

U.S: Liberty: Loan 3i....0.....170.00 
Lackiwanna Steed Co.........,.. 100.00 

Virginia Ry... rwérvwec, 20:08 

Minne. Gen. Electric - — $0.00 

370.00 

Dividend: 

Chicago R..& Pacific .........00005 120.00 
So ggg roy ooo Sete asaras -daa 
Sale Offprints ... ci ccieedicsetcsceess 7.36 

$5,827.65 
Expemdifures 
Contribution to American Council of learned 
Socteties 6i55ci.s.unsse = . 29.85 


_ OE ee 
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Max L. Margolis, Honorazinm - ae ap a le 
E. M. Grice, Honorarium .............. 100.00 
Printing Journal, Vol. 41, Part 5 .<....... 987.54 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
ne Mi foosal 512.50 


Printing, reprints . srapede = 
Printing, pecgrams ©. 1-.-00s.-aa Joe ee 12-50 
Printing, cincolara; ..: 2. i... ysesces cee ee 118.07 


Atembership Committee, Printing ...24,14 
‘clerical .,.. 6.50 








miscellaneous 1,50 
32,14 
Middle West Branch expense .........,-: 78,73 
Editors expense ...... : 80.22 
Library expense 2... 0.4. e-eee ce eee 2.95 
Secretary's expense, printing. ...... 40.16 
tClerical.--:.-. 14.12 
postage ..,,.. 10.88 
65.16 
‘Treasurer's expense, printing ...... 24.75 
postage ...... 4.51 
29.96 
Jan. 1, 1923 Batnnce, 3,120.36 
$5,827.65 
The following lunts ore held by the Soclety: 
Charles W. Bradley Fund ....,...._... 83, 000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund -............ 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund .......:. 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund ....__., =e 3, 050,00 
Publication Fund .-.......-... 5. 78.50 
pte | os setae rwetursaioakeoyon: _ $8,628.50 


The foregoing funds, the interest on which is tebe for publication purposes, 
are represented in the assets of the Society held by the Yale University for 
the ‘lise which on ei 1, 1923, were a5 follows: 

SST ress pri aaancreSes relat CELE $3,120.36 

onda: 

$4, 000 Third 1. S. Liberty Loan , . aoe &§,920.( present value) 
2,000 Laclowanna Sree! Co, 5% 1923 - . LE ace ; oe r 
1,000 Virginia Railway Co. S's 1902 ..._ 052.50 = ee 
1,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. 
a S's 19h . 950.00 ‘ ‘ 





"20 shares Chicago, Rock faland & Pacific 
Co, pid. ...., 1,68), 00 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the «ame correct, and that the foregoing ac- 
count is in conformity therewith, We have also compared the entries with 
the vouchers and the accownt book as held for the Society by the Treasurer 
of the Yale University and have found all correct_ 

CHasces C. Tourney 
F. W. Wits 
Auditors 
March 29, 1923, 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted: and it was voted that the thanks of 
the Society be tendered to Professor Clay and Doctor Grice 
for their faithful labors. 


-REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report, 
and upon motion it was accepted: 

During the year 1922-23 the library has been increased by the addition of 
110 new tithes and approximately 260 numbers of currently received peri- 
odicals, The-new tithe have been accessioned and acknowledged, and the 


cataloguing is now in progress. Numbers of periodicals have been added to. 


eitalogve cards and placed.an the shelves, 

In addition to the 110 tiths noted above the [wary has been the recipient 
of a number of books dealing with subjecta more ot less unrelated to the 
other material in the collection, such az “*Correct English and how to ose it", 
"The work of the church among the Mormoas", “The coal situation" ete. 
and of a small number of books duplicating works already in the Librury. 
These: bave been fled away and are accessible but have not been catalogued. 

Many volumes of periodicals are complete and should be bound. As new 
fumbers compe in some attempt ie being made to prepare the volumes for 
binding, but the final preparation woul! be costly in time as well aw in the 
actual expense of binding. 


List oF Accessi0na FoR THE YEAR 1922-23 


Abou'l Bag’ ibn Dji'in, Reiation d'un voyage du sultan Qiithay en Pates- 
‘tine et en Sprie, 1921, 

Agra and Qudh. Gorakhpur. Supp. notes and statistics to Vol. XXXII of 
the district garctteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Omilh. 1921 

Albini, J. Vercingetorix: 119, 
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Amira, Kari yon. Die germnunischen Todesstrafen, 1922. (A 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. ; 
logische und historische Klasse. XXXII Bd, 3. } 

Anandajniina. Tarka-Sangraha of Anandajnina. Ed. with introd. by T. 
M. Tripathi, 1917. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no, 3) ; 

Anantaprasad Banerji-Sastri, Evolution of Magadhi, Introduction. 1922. 

Balachandra Séri_ Vasantavilasamahdkavya. Ed. by Chimanlal D, Dalal 
1917. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 7) 

Bangkok, Stam. Vajiranana national library, Records of the relations: 
between Siam and foreign countries in the 17th century. v. 5. 192t. 

Benjamin, C.D. The variations between the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
Joshua: chaps. 1-12. 1921, 

Beat, A.C, Life histories of North American petrels and pelicans and their 
allies, 1922. (U.S. Nat. Museum. Bulletin 121.) 

Bhasa. Balacarita (Die Abentewer des Knaben Krischna) Schauspiel von 
Bhasa. Text herausgegeben von Dr, H, Weller, 1922. 2 copies. 

Bhattacharya, Brindavan C Indian imayea ProL 1921. 

Bhata Vailindra. Mahdvidy4-Vidambana. With the commentaries of 


Anandapurna and Bhuvanwnindara Suri. And the Dasa-sloki of 
Kularka Pandita with Vivarana and Vivarana Tippani. Ed. by 


Mangesh Ramakirshna Telang 1920. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, 
na. 42) 


Blake, S. F. Native names and uses of some plants of Eastern Guatemala and 


Honduras, 1922, (().S. Nat. Museum, Contribations from the U.S. 
nat. herbarium. v. 24, pt. 4). 
Beston.. Museum of fine arts. Bulletin. v, 19, 1021. 


Bihar aod Orissa. Patna Museum. Annual report of the Patna Museum. 
1918-1919, 2y. 


Buddhaghos. The Padyacudamani of Buddhaghosacarya. Ed. by M.. 


Ranga Acharya and by S. Kuppuewami Sastri. With « 

by K. Venkatesvara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Acharya. 1921. 
Buildhaghoss, Papancasudani Majjhimanikayatthakatha of 

feariya, Ed. by J. H. Woods and D, Kosambi.. Pt. J. Suttas I-10. 

1922. 


The Budidhist Annual of Ceyion. v.1,n0.3. 1922 ~ 


Castagné, J. Notes sur la politique extérieure de IAfghanistan depuis 
1919 (Missions et traités}. 1921. (Revue du monde Musulman, 
Dec. 1921, y XLVIIND 

Castagné, J. Le Turkestan depuis la révolution russe (1917-1921). $922. 
(Revue du monde Musulman. Extrait. vy. f.). 

K. Cesk& spolecnost nduk, Prague Trida filosoficko-historicko-jazyko- 
spytnkh. Mémoires, 1919. 

Chiera, E. Okt Babylonian contracts. 1922. (Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
The University Museum. Publications of the Babylonian Section. 
¥. 3, no. 2), 

The China journal of science & arts; ed. by A. de C Sowerby (Science), 
J. C, Ferguson (Literature & arts). V, 1, a0, 1. 1923, 
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Cushman, J, A. The foraminifera of the Atlantic Ocean, Pr, 3, 1922. 
(U0. S Nat. Moseum, Bulletin 104). 

Dandin, Die zehn Prinzen, Ein miiecher Roman. Volletindig verdeutscht 
von Johannes Hertel, 1922, 3v. (Indische Erzthler. Bed. 1-3), 

Densmore, F. Northern Ute music. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 75). 

Fischer, A. Aus der religideen Reformbewegung in der Tiirkel. Tiirkische 
Stimmen verdenteht von Dr, A. Fischer. 1922, (Sicheische For- 
schungsinatitute in Leipaig. Forschungsinstitut {ir Orientaliatik. 
Arabisch-islamische Abteilung, Nr, 1), 

Fowke, G. Archaeological investigations. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of Amer. Ethnology. Bulletin 76), 

Gane-karikA, Ex by the late Mr. C. D. Dalal 1920. (Gackwad's 
Oriental series, no, 15). 

Geiger, M. Pali Dhamma vornehmiich in det kanontschen Literatur. 
Von Magdalene und Wilhelm Geiger. 1920. (Abhandlungen der 


Granet, M. La religion des chinois. 1922. (Science: et civilisation), 

Grousset, R. Histoire de |’Ame. 1921, Iv, 

Grah, M. Das vor- und friihgeschichtliche Werden des igyptischen Volkes. 
1922, (Vierteljahrbcilage su Stimmm det Orients), 

Ginter, H. Buddha in der abendiaindischen Legenile? 1922. 

Hamatinini. Die Magimen des Hamadsin! sus dem Arabiachen Gbersetezt 
von 0. Rescher. 1913. 

Handy, W. C. Tattooing in the Marquesas. 1922. (Bemice P. Bishop 
Museum. Bulletin L) (Bayard Dominick expedition. Pub, no. 3). 

Henderson, J. R. The coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, 1921. 

Hespérie. Archives berbéres et bulletin de l'Institut des hautes tudes 
marocaines. 1923 

Hira Lal Kavyopedhyaya. A grammur of the Chattisgarhi dialect of evstern 
Hindi, Originally written by Hira Lal Kavyopadhyaya, and cr. 
by Sir G. A. Grierson. Rev. and enl by Pandit Lochan Prasad 
Kavya-Vinod, under the supervision of Kai Bahadur Hira Lal, 1921, 

Hitcheock, A. S. Goueses of British Guians. 1922. (U.S. Nat. Moseum. 
Contributions from the U. S. Nat. Herbariunt. ¥. 22, pt. 6). 

Hoppurr, T. Fontes bistoriae aegyptiacac. Pars 1, Auctores ab Homero 
usque ad Diodorum continens. 1922. (Fontes historiae religionunt 
ex auctoribus graccis ct latinis, fasc. 2, pare 1), 

Todia. Archeological eurvey. Jammy and Kashmir. Annual progress 
report of the Archucoloyical department. 1919, 

Jacobi, H. Sanatkumaracaritam. Eio Abechnitt aus Haribhadras Nemi- 
nathacaritam, 1921. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische and historische Klasse. 
XXXL Bd., 2. Abhandiuny.) 

Jeyasinhe SOri. Hanrmirs-mada-murdana of Joyasinha Siri. By Chimanlal 
D. Dalal. 1920, (Gaeckwad's Oriental series, no. 10.) 

Jouveav-Dubrevil, G. Vedic Antiquities by G. Jouvenu-Dubreuil. 1922. 


SoS 


= 7 . ==. 
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Kavindracharya fies, Ed. by R. A: K, Sastry. With foreword by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha, 1921. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 17.) 
Keith, A. B. Indian logic and stomism. An exposition of the Nyaya and 
Vaicesika systems. 1921. 

Keith, A.B. The Karma-mimamsa. 1921. (The heritage of India series.) 

Kiel, Universitat. Verzeichnis der Voriesungen an der Christian-Albrechts- 
Universitit zu Kiel. 1922. 

Kolmodin, J. Traditions de Tsarerys et Hazeeva. 1914. 

Lanman, C. R. India anil the West. President's adiiress; 1920, (Re- 
print from the Journal of the Amer, Oriental Society, v. 40, pp. 225- 
247. 1920) 


taoman, C. R. The Sanskrit mutes called mirdhanys, that is domal, 


1919. (Reprint from Festgabe Kaegi, Ziirich, 1919.) 

Law, B, C. Keatriya clans in Buddhist India. With o foreword by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, 1922. 

Lewy, J. Studien zu den altaseyrischen Texten aux Kappadokien, 1922, 

Lewy, J. Untersuchungen eur Akkadischen Grammatik, 1921, 

Lorimer, D. LR. = The phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and Mad- 
aglashti dialects of modern Persian. 1922. (Prize publication fund, 
¥. VI) 

Madras (Presidency) Finance (separate revenue) dept. Annual report of 
the Assistant archeological superintendent for epigraphy, southern 
circle, 

Maulvyi Muhammad Hamid. Catalogue of the Museum of archaeology at 
Sanchi, Bhopal «tate, By Maulyi Muhammad Hamid and Pandit 
Ram Chandra Kak andl Mr. Ramaprasud Chanda With « foreword 
by Sit Joho Marvhall, 1922. (Archaeological survey of India.) 

Maxon, W. R. Studies of tropical American ferna no. 4. 1922, (U. 
S. Nat. Museum. Contributions from the U.S, Nat. herbarium, 
¥. 24, pt. 2). 

Minorsky, V. Notes eur la secte dee Ahlé-Hagy. I-LI. 1921, 

Morgenstione, G. Ueber das Vechiltnis zwischen Carudatta und Mre- 
chakatika. 1921. 

Mukherjee, B. L. The soma plant. 1022. 

Narada. Sangite-makarsnda of Narada. Ed. by Mangesh RAmakrishna 
Telang. 1920. (Gackwad’s Oriental Series, no. 16.) 

Naresu, P. L.A etuily of caste. 1922. 

National research council of Japan. Proceedings. no. 1. 1922. 

Transactions and abstracts $Y. J, no. ft. 

Nielsen, C. Der dreicinige Gott in religionshistorischer Beleuchtung. Bd. I. 
$922. 

The Orient; « magazine of art & culture. v. 1. oo. b. New York, 1923, 

Pan-Pacilic scientific conference. Ist, Honolulu, 1920, Proceedings. 1921. 
Sci P. Bishop museum. Special publication no, 7. pis. T-IIl, 

Paramiira Prahl&danadeva. Plrthapardkrama vyiyoga. Ed. by C. D, 
Dalal. 1917. (Gaekwad’s Oriental sries, no. 4.) 

Pargiter, F. E. Ancient Indian historical tradition, 1972. 







Pavgee, N.B. The indigenous far famed Soma and the Aryan autochthones: 
in India. 1921. . | . 

Philippine Islands. Bureau of civil corvice. 22d annual report, 1922. 

Plessis, J. Etude sur lez textes concernant Istar-Astarté 1921, 

Prachina. Gurjara-Kavyasngraha. Pr. 1. Ed. by C. D. Dalal. 1920. 
(Gackwail's Oriental series, no, 13,) - 

Rabbath, A., ed. Docutients inédits pour servir 4 |"histaire du christianieme 
en Orent. t.°2, fase, 3. 1921 

Rajasekhara. Kavyamimanss of Rajasekhara. Ed. by © D. Dalal and 
Re Aoantakruhns Shastry. 1016, (Guekwad's Oriental series, no. L) 

La Revue de | Académie arabe. no. 9, Sept. 1922. 

Rigveda. Der Rigveda; oder, Die heiligen Hymoen der Brdhbmana, Zum 

~~ essten Male volletandig ine Meateche libersetst. Mit Commentar 
und Einteitwog vor Alfred Lindwig. 1876-81, dv. in 4 

Rodrakavi, Réshtraudhavansskivya of Rudrakavi. Ed_ by Embar Krish- 
fumuchorya with an introd. by C.D. Dalal. 1917. (Goeckwal’s 

Samyutta-nikaya, The book of the kindred mvyings: (Sanyutta-nikaya) o 
grouped: suttas, Pr. [1 The Nidlana beok (Nidune-Vogea), Tr. 
by Mrs. Rhys Davies assisted by F. Ho Woodward. 1922. (Pali 
Text Society. Translation series, no, 10.) 

Saunaka, The Rg-Vedapratisakhya with the commentary of Uvata. 

Ed. by Manga! Deva Shastri, Part of the introd, 1922, 2 copier 

Scheitelowits, |. Phe Batstelung der manichiischen Religion und des Er- 
lMungsinysteriums. 1922. a 

Selections from Avesta ond Old Persinn (Firet series}, Pe, 1, Ed. by Trach 
Jehangir Sorahji Taraporewala. 1922, 

Sikeha-Sanmeccaya. Acompendiam of Buddhist doctrine comp. by Santideva. 
‘Tr. from the Sanskrit by Cecil Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse. 1922. 

| (Indian text series.) 

Société des études océaniennes, Papeete. Bulletin. no.6, 1922. 

Society of Oriental Research, Chicago, Jourmal. 1921. 

Soddhala, Udavasundarikath’ of Soddhala. With introd, partly by C. 
Dalal aad continued by Embar Krishnamacharya. 1920, (Garkwad ‘s 
Oriental series, no. 11.) 

Sofia-Alessio. F. Uhtima Tibulli dies. 1920, 

Somaprabhichirya, Kumbrapila-pratibodha of SomaprabbhichGrya, Edt. 
ly MuinirAja Jinwvijaya. 1920. (Gaockwad"s Oriental series, no. 14.) 

South Manchuria Railway Co. Manchuria. Land of opportuninics. 1922. 

Standiey, P.C. Trees and shrubs of Mexico. 1922. (Contributions from 
the 1). S. mat. berbarium, v. 23, pt. 2.) 

Stein, O. Megasthenes und Kautilya. 1921. (Akademie der Wissenachal- 
ten in Wien Sitzungsberichte, 191 Bd. 5 Abbandiung,) 

Stimmen des Orients; Jahr. (2-3). 1922. 

Sullivan, L. R. A contribution to Tongan somatology. 1922. (Memoirs 
of the Bernice Pawahi Bishop Museum. vy, Vill-no. 4), (Bayard 
Dominick expedition. Pub. no. 2) . 

Swanton, J. R. Early history of the Creek Indians and their neighbors. 
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1922, (Smithsonian institution, Bureau of Amer. 9 ogy. 
Bulletin 73.) 


‘Taki, R. S. Amourism; or, Prem&mrita, 1922, 


Tikapatthana. ‘Tikspatthana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Pt. IJ. Kusalat- 
tikan. Together with Buddhaghosa’s Commentary from the Pafi- 
cappakaranatthakatha, Ed. by Mrs, Rhys Davids 1922, (Puli 
Text Society.) 

Trombetti, Alfredo. Elementi di Glottologia. 1922 (RK. Academia delle 
scienze dell’ istituto di Bologna. Classe di scienze morali.) l 

Underhill, M. M. The Hindu religious year, 1921. (The religious life of 
Inclia.) 


Vamana. Linginusisane of Vamana. Ed. with introd. by C. D, Dalal, 

_ . 3018 (Gaekwad"s Oriental series, no. 6.) 

VArihagrhyasdtra, ed. by R, Sama Sastry. 1921. (Gackwad’s Oriental 
weries, no, 18.) 

Vastupala. Naranarayanananda of Vastupala. Ed. by C. D. Dalal and R, 
Anantakrishna Shastry. 1916. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no. 2.) 

Vatsarija. A collection of six dramas of Vatearija. Ed. by C. D- Dalal 
1918. (Gaekwad's Oriental series, no, 8.) 

Vishnu Purana. The Vishyu Puraya;.a system of Hindu mythology and 
tradition. Tr. by H, H. Wilson. Ed. by F. Hall. 1864-70, Sy. 

Der Visvanatha Paficanana Bhattacarya Karikavali mit des Verfassers cignem 
Koounentar Sictlhantamuktavali gue dem Sanskrit fibersetzt, von 
Otto Strauss, 1922. (Deutache morgenlindische Gesellchaft, Ab- 

: handlungen fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. XVI Bu. no. 1.) 

enger, l. Volk und Staat in Aogypten am Ausgang der Rémerherrschaft. 

1922, (Festrede gehalten in der Offentlichen Sitzung der B. Akademie 
der Wissemschalten zur Feier des 162, Stiftungstages.) 

Willoughby, W. W. China at the conference. 1922. 

Witzel, M. Keilinschriftliche Studien in zwangloser Folge erscheinende 
Abhandiungen aus dem Gebiete der Keilschrift-Literatur ing besondre 
der Sumeriologie. Hit. 1 1918. 

Yakbpil. Mobarijaporijays of Yatebplla. Ed. by Muni Chaturavijayaji 
with introd. and appendices by C. D. Dalal. 1918, (Gackwad'"s 
‘Oriental series, no, 9.) 


| Zeitechrift (ite EingeborenenSprachen, herausgegeben von Carl Meinhof, 


Mit Unterst@teumg der Hamburgischen wissenschaftlichen Stiftung 
192-22. Bd. XI-XIL 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Edgerton, the senior editor of the JOURNAL, presented 
the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was adopted: 

The first half of Volume 42 was printed in September, 1922, bat did not 
actually reach this country until late in November. The scond half is 


mow (March 1923) in prees and should appear shortly, 
will 431 very y. The Volume 
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Owing to the chaotic conditions in Germany at present, it has proved 
impossible to continue printing there, in spite of the best endeavors of 
both the editors and the printers. We are therefore printing Volume 43 
in this country. We have made a contract with the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, and believe that this marks the beginning of very satis- 
factory and, we trust, permanent relations with this Society, which has shown 
« very praiseworthy desire to serve oriental scholarship in this country by ' 
renouncing all hope of financial profit from the printing of the JouRNAL ] 
The terms on which it has undertaken to print Volume 43 will make it cost 
our Society but little more than it would probably cost to print in Germany. 1 
Volume 43 will be issued in five parts and will contain 450 pages. It is 


hoped that the first part will appear very shortly. i 
In accordance with instructions given to the Editors by the Board of : 
Directors, approximately one-fousth of the space of the Joukxat will hence- J 


forth be devoted to reviews of important new publications on oriental sub- 
jects. We have already received for review a considerable number of such 
publications, and have arranged for reviews of most of them. Several such 
reviews will appear in the first part of Volume 43. We bespeak the coopera- t 
tion of the members of the Society and of orientalists generally in this new 
vessture. The editors hope that all reviews published in the Journat will 
be not perfunctory notices but profound and penetrating studies, of real 


scholarly value. To achieve this result it will be necessary to find reviewers . 
who are pot only competent in scholarship, but also able and willing to give ; 
of their time and energy to the task of reviewiog. This will 


not infrequently imply = spirit of self-sacrifice oa the part of the reviewers, 
since the small fee which our Society can afford to pay for reviews will hardly 
seem a compensation for their time and trouble. We hope, however, that i 
the importance of the undertaking will seem to reviewers, as it seems to 
the Editors, sufficient to justify this sacrifice. . 

Francis EpoearTor 

Max L. Marcous 

Editors ly 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the ‘ 
Executive Committee as printed in the Journan (42. 213 and 
377). He also reported that the Executive Committee had 
approved the request of the Société Belge d’ Etudes Orientales : 
for affiliation with the Federation of Asiatic Societies. 

Upon motion the report of the Executive Committee was ac- 
cepted. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


On recommendation of the Directors, Professor M- Winter- 
nitz of the University of Prag and Professor H. Zimmern of 
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the University of Berlin were duly elected honorary members of 


the Society. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society; the list includes 


ont elected at a later meeting, 


Mr. William Y. Bell 

Dr. Renward Brandstetter 
Rev, George Weston Briggs 
Prof, John F. 8. Carruthers 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz 
Prof. Thomas F, Cummings 
De. Barnett A. Elzas ; 
Dr. A. L. Frothingham 
Miss Aon Lillian Leathers 
Prof. Tsacdore Levine 

Mr, Leon J, Liebreich 

Prof. Francis C. MacDonald 
Rev. Dr. Philo Laos Milla 


Mr. Samuel Pitlik 
Prof, Lucius C. Porter 
Dr. Nathaniel Reich 
Mr. Halsey A. Rine 


Mr, Samuel Rosenbiare 


Mrs. Wilired H, Schatf 
Dr, T. Leslie Shear 
Miss Marion W, Sleerer 
Mr. N. L. Thacker 
Prof. Rudolf Tschudi 
Mr,.W. H. Weigel, Jr. 
Mr, Peter H. Wooldridge 
[ Total: 25] 


Professor Haupt, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for 1923, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows: 

President; President Cyrus Adler, Dropaie College, Philadelphia. 
Vice-Presidenta: Professor Roland G. Kent, Phitadelnliia. 
Professor C, R. Lanman, Cambridge; Masa 
Professor Ira M. Price, Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dr, Charles J, Ogden, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Professor LeRoy C. Barret, Hartford, 
Treasurer: Professor John C. Archer, New Haven. 
Librarian: Profesor A, T. Clay, New Haven. 
Editors of the Journal: Professor Franklin Edgerton, Philadelphia, 
Professor Max L. Margolis, Philadelphia, 
Directors (term expiring 1926): Mrs. A. H. Saunders, New York. 
Professor N. Schmide, Ithaca. 
Professor H, H. Bender, Princeton. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President Hopkins delivered an address on “The Development 
of Hindu Ethics". 

The session adjourned at 12:40 F. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2:30 o'clock 
on Tuesday afternoon: the reading of papers was immediately 


Th, 


oe 
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Professor Pavt Haver, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Su- 
merian Origin of the Semitic Word for ‘Snow’; (b) Piato’s Atiantis; (c) 
Leprosy and Framboesia; (d) Apples of Gold in Baskets of Silver. Remarks 
by Dr. Elzas, Dr. Chapman, Prof. Olmstead, and the author. 

(a) Heb. Mig, anow, denotes also fullers’ corth=pB alldg or cllik< 
Ass. allcku, whiteter, Fr. blarchisseur (cf. Mark 9, 3)<Sum. azelak 
(JHUC 306, 4). We speak of seowy /inen; the Semites regarded anow 
aa a white blanket (<blank, white}. Sum. salak, bright (RA 17, 33)< 
a, bright +lak= lax, lux, to wash, rub-(¢. JAOS 37, $22, m. 11). Arab, 
dard), washerman, may be derived from alleg. , 

(b) Atlantis is not a great land submerged in the region of the Azores, 
but southwestern Spain, which was supposed to be an island as was also 
Cornwall whence tin was brought to Spain and thence to the East(can- 
trast GA? 161/, 837"). Sargon of Accad (c. 2075 4. c.) calls south- 
western Spain =4t Amabu, the Tin-land, while Esarhaddon (681-668) 
uses the name Tarstsu which we find in OT. According to Strabo 
(139) the people of Tarshish had annals, poems, and laws, which were 
said to be 6000 years olii, After the destruction of Tartessus near the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir [c. 500 n. c.) Tarshish was often confounded 
with Gades (Cadiz). Cy. JHUC 287, 46; Schulten, Tartessos (1922) 
pp, 6. 10. 14.55, 80, 83. 

fc) Heb. carat (=Ass. @mita=Arab. nogf'ch, whiteness) denotes 
a variety of skin-discuse: (Numbers, SBOT, 4S‘) including frambesia 
which makes hairs turn white (Lev, 13, 3. 10, 25), Patients suffering 
from this highly contagious disease must be segregated, contaminated 
houses end clothing thoroughly cleansed and disinfected or destroyed 
(Lev. 15, 46, 38; 14, 41. 45). ‘This disease is due to a minate protorcal 
bhod-parasite, trepenema pertenat, which resembles the morbific agent 
of syphilis, freponema pallidum. 

(d) Prov. 25, 11 means: Like gold gravings (pitti?) o0 chased sil- 
ver plate is a word spoken in the nick (< to mick, to nod, wink; of. ZA 
33, 62). ‘Abofmdy signifies lit. at kis (=the; cf. Kings 299, 30) great 
(GK7*9 124, ef!) turn. Heb. Sfdn, wheel<yapan=pand (AJSL 22, 258) 
erin ay ayia apy iar te vila! aria ears ars 
Jéjnah,moment) and also {in pB Hebrew) form, mode (of. Arab. foxn, 
find). It ix a form like dgdr, treasure; fgir, cairn (PAPS 58, 241), 
Contrast JBI. 33, 291; AJSL 36, 258; JAOS 40, 324°, 

Professor Grozor A. Baxtox, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Form and Nature of E-PA at Lagash; (b) The Compurative Degree 
in Sumerian; (c} Mormoniset and Oriental Research. Remarks by President 
Hopkins and Dr, Ogden. 

Rev, Dr. Justix E. Anworr, of Summit, N. J.: Thomas Stevens and 
scald tea Devaniignt] manuacript of his Clrision Purdps, : 

Thomas Stevens, born 1549 died 1619, has the double distinction 
of being the first Englishman positively known to have visited India, 
and the first European to have taken a scholarly interest in the ver- 
nacular literature of India. He went to Goa as a Jesuit missionary 
in. 1579, He was greatly honored for his character and linguistic ability. 
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He was the first to prepare a Marathi Grammar. He wrote a small 
Catechism in Marathi, and an immortal work, his Christian Pardue, 
Until recently only manuscripts of this work in Roman character wert 
known, and an edition based on these was published at Mangalore in 
1907. In Aug. 1922, however, I discovered in the library of the School 
for Oriental Studies in London a Devanigari manuscript of this work, 
which is witbout doubt the original text of this opus magnum of Thomas 
Stevens. 

Professor Max L. Manrcowts, of Dropsie College: The Parasitic Vowel 

in Segolate Forms. Remarks by Professor Haupt and the author. 


Dr, Enwarp Cures, of the University of Pennsylvania: An Amoritic 
Legend in Sumerian. Remarks by Professor Clay. 

A Sumerian tablet from the Nippur collection contains an interesting 
legend which is staged in the city of Ninab. It starts with a descrip 
thon of the land, which lacks important things for civilized life. The 
god Martu remarks to his mother that all his friends have wives and 
that she should provide him with one. The marriage with the goddess 
Namrat follows, and the land is placed in a more normal condition. 
The interest of the story lies in the fact that all the gods mentioned are 
foreign deities. 

Mr. Wierrso H. Schorr, of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia: 
Nard: an Eastern love-charm that found its way into the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and Christian Gospela. 

Profesor Lemoy WaTExMAN, of the University of Michigan: (a) Note 
on a Votive Prayer to Nabu; (b) The Assyrian reading of the name Sargon. 

(a) A discussion of Ashurbanipal’s votive prayer to Nabu, line 4, 
(Layard PI. 85 and duplicates) as raised by V. Scheid ZA XVII p. 95, 
in view of another duplicate text of the prayer in the possession of the 
University of Michigan. 

(b) A critique of the evidence for the reading Sharr-ukenu, and 
presentation of the evidence for the reading Sharru-gkin. 


The session adjourned at 4:30 o'clock. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9:35 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning: the reading of papers was immediately 
n. 


Rev. Dr. Franx K. Sannenrs, of New York City: (a) A New Series on Live 
ing Religions. (b) A proposed plan to enlist the couperation of missionaries. 


Dr. Ronest H. Preteren, of Harvard University: A Classification of 
Harper's Assyrian Letiers. Remarks by Professors Waterman, Olmstead, 
Chay, Kent, Haupt, and Dr, Ogden. [Printed in the Joomwar, 43. 26-40, 
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Dr. Waatau J. Cuaruan, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: The 
Problem of Inconsequent Post-lating in the Books of Kings. 

Two modes of dating are recognized by Biblical chronologers: 
colncident-dating and postlating. The annals of Menahem and Pe- 
kahiah (If Kings 15. 13, 17,23) chow what may be culled imcomseqwent 
port-dating, This was an arbitrary imitation of the scheme wo Sind 
in the tipper portion of the Assyrian Canon before the changes introduced 
by the Sargonides, Menahem and his son were pro-Assyrian, and no- 
thing was too Aeryrian for them. Their so-called first year anewers 
to the ‘eponym-year’ of the Ayrian kings. They prohably introduced 
the eponym system into their administration, This leads to a aumber 
of important conclizsions. 

Profesor LeRoy C. Bazaer, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Ath 
arva Veda, Book Ten, Remarks by Professor Bloomfeld. 

Professor Aanow Exner, of the Johns Hopkins University; (a) Egyp- 
tian T? mf, ‘Delta, and T? mj, “Egypt's (b) Several Egyptian Etymolo- 
gies. Remarks by Professor Meek, Dr. Elzas, Dr. Reich, Dr. Chapman, 
and the author. 

(a) Mk and Mb-t are old Eg. words for sa, <m&, fill aml my, be 
inundated. Ath wr-f (big sea)=the primeval waters. Af‘e, Lower 
Egypt, <=, sa, here=the Mediterranean. Heb. maid and Arab, 
mess, destroy, efface, aaane citeualls je Mood. Arab, mabysh, north 
wind=Ey. mbhj-f, north wincl. 

Eg. mir, sea, ia a synonym of mb; cf, md gr=Lake Moers. In TY 
mari Egypt, wr =the Mediterranean. YT) mrj properly means sa land, 
and was originally a designation for Northern Egypt only (= = Jt mh), 
Mr, =a, is etymologically=Ase Amurre, West, Mediterranean = Arab. 
gormreh. May Ti mA ond T? mrj are expressions like Ass, mdf Mimdim. 

(b)Ne-ln, spleen, prop. sof conducive ty wolling.—zyr}-l, bean <tyr, 
be pregnant.—t}, metal =Arab. bir, Heb, &'ér, well, pit—ém-t, woman 
= perforata; cf. Heb. meg@hd.—tm, phallus, prop, perferator—fan, phal- 
lus=hem, hoe, plough,—éey, phallus= Heb. fomed, abkiomen, ‘Bilin 
bimez, phallus. 

Profesor THnorme J. Merk, of Bryn Mawr College: Babyloniaca: 
@ discussion of some difficult passages and words in the inscriptions of the 
Babylonian kings. Remarks by Profesror Haupt. 

Profesor E. Wantgivan Horsrixs, of Yale University: A Budehistic 
Passage in Many, Remarks by Professor Jackson. 

This paper discusses the provenance of the opening verses of the 
twelfth book of Manu and shows that they agree with the Ten Sins 
of Buidhiam, the arrangement being Buddhistic and pot Rrahmanic, 

Professor J. A. Mostcomsar, of the University of Pennsylvania: Some 
Notes on the Septuagint. Remarks by Professors Haupt, Gottheil, Olmstead, 
Dr. Chapman, and the author. 

Profesor Cuances RB. LaswaAn, of Harverd University: Sanskrit Books 
for Western Students: the need and the osential requirements, Remarka 
by Professor Edgerton. 


Indianists have generally assumed for the last fifty years that the 
greatest possible service to science lay in extending by original research 
our knowledge of ancient India. I maintain that at the present this is 
unquestionably an error, The general need of suitable English books, 
—readers, grammars, dictionuries—for beginners in Sansicit is now 
more urgent than any other whatsoever, since the existing works are 
either unprocurable or difficult to use effectively. The reaclers all fail 
in the choice of the specimens of the literature. The inexorable re- 
quirements for beginners are: simplicity of language, intrinsic inter- 
est of subject-matter, and (in narrative pieces) quick-moving action 
and abounding incident, with the omission of tedious descriptions and 
passages textually corrupt. 

Professor Ricuarp Gorrmen, of Columbia University: A New Title in 
the list of al-Gharali’s Works. [Printed in the Jocrxar, 45.85-91} 

Professor Thomas F. Cummins, of the Biblical Seminary in New York: 
The Irreducible Minimum in Learning a Foreign Language. Remarks by 
a ee re [Printed in the Joumnat, 43. 
81-84. 

It was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary send the 
greetings of the Society to the recently organized Société Belge 
d'Etudes Orientales. 

The session adjourned at 12: 35 P. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2:30 o'clock on 
Wednesday afternoon: the reading of papers was immediately 
resumed. 

Professor A. V. Witttams Jackson, of Columbia University: The Date 
and Manner of Mini's Death. Remarks by Professor Meek, Dr. Ogden, 
and the author. 

Rev. Dr, Assauam Youaxxan, of Columbia University: Ithoter 
Riviiyat, an eighteenth century Zoroastrian manuscript in Persian. Remarks 
by Professor Jackson. 

This manuscript is dated A. & 1187=1773 a. pv. Tt states that 
the Zoroastrian Mobeds and Dasturs of India sent seventy-cight (Gu- 
jarati ithoter) questions to the Mobeds and Dasturs of Yerd and Kerman 
in Persia, requesting them to explain certain Zoroastrian religious 
ceremonies which wert not clear to therm. The manuscript contains 

ee aatiocs and the answers in full. 

eesor . Otsesreap, of the University of is: : 

ics Herken ty of Illinois: Early Ashur 

This paper is = preliminary statement of those parts of History 
ef Assyria which are based primarily on the results of the German ox 
cavations of the Ishtar temple at the earliest Assyrian capital. 

Professor Mavurck BLoourreiy, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Salibhadra Carita, a story of conversion to Jaina monkhood. 
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This is a mabAkivya elaborated by the learned and elegant writer 
and redactor Pradyumnasiri from the simpler chronicle by Dharma- 
kumiira. It tells how » wealthy and luxurious young merchant prince 
obtained enlightenment (prafyekubodhi) on coming in contact with King 
Sregika whom he found like any other mortal. Together with his 
brother-in-law, Dhanya, he receives instruction from Mahavira, turns 
wandering beggar-ascetic, dies from fast under a tree on the sacred moun- 
tain Vaibhara, and enters into highest bliss. 

President JuLiaw Morcenstzes, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Isracl. Remarks by Professor Olmstead, Mr. 
Moran, Dr. Chapman, and the author. 

The Bible shows evidence that three distinct calendars were employed 
at different periods in ancient Isrsel. The oldest, the Canaanite cal- 
endar, was employed until about 605 pc. The second, a soli-lunar 
calendar based. upon a Babylonian original, was employed from 
about 608 p. c. to the beginning of the Greek era, ot even later, In - 
this calendar the monthe were indicated by number. The third cal- 
endar, also soli-lunar, but with a more exact system of intercalation, 
employed the Babylonian nanies of the months. It was introduced . 
during the Greek period. A reorganization of the religious festivals J 
accompanied the various changes of the calendar, | 
Profesor Fraxkurms Encraton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Sin- 

khys and Yoga in the Bhagavad Gita. Remarks by President Hopkins, 

Professor Lanman, and the author. 

In the Gita these terms denote primarily not metaphysical systema, 
but methods of salvation. Sinkhya means the “way of knowledge” 
salvation by realization of supreme truth, represented as implying 
renunciation of all activities, i, e. asceticism (elsewhere associated i 
rather with Yogal), Yoga means the “way of disciplined activity”— 
sslvation by participation in normal action, as prescribed by duty, 
without interest in results. To be sure, the word yogs is used in other 
senses in the Git&: but never when bracketed with Sinkhya. Crucial 
passages: 3. 3ff., 5, 2ff, Iu this understanding of the terms 4 per- 
sonal! idiosyncrasy of the Giti's author—or must we revise our notions 


a 


of the history of the expressions? 
Professor Geonat R. Beary, of Colgate University: Priests and Levites. 
Ch. 40-48 of Exekiel are regarded as belonging to the late Greek a 


Levites is ale> principally ideal. The references to Zadokites in ch. 

40-48 of Ezekiel correspond to the conditions of the Maccabean period. 

Mr. Jau C. Pavey, of Columbia University: The Zorosstrian ‘Bridge 
of Judgment’ in the Pahlavi Literature. 
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This paper presents the results of a detailed study of those passages 
in the Pahlavi texts (the patristic or extra-canonical writings of the 
éoroustrians) in which the Chinvat Bridge, “Bridge of the Separator," 
i alloded to These passayes ure treated in such away as to bring out 
the various aspects of the eschatological ideas of the Zoroastrian Church 
as developed during the Sasanian period and later, thus supplementing: 
the Avestan texts themselves. 

The session adjourned at 4:35 P. M. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 9: 30 o'clock on Thurs- 
day morning, 

It was announced that the Directors had accepted the invi- 
tation to meet at Columbia University, New York Cy, during 
Easter Week 1924; the exact days to be determined by the Ex- 

cutive Committee. | 

The Corresponding Secretary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, spoke 
briefly concerning the plans of the Committee on the Extension 
of Membership and Resources. 

Informal reports were received concerning the American Schools 
of Oriental Research; the centenary celebration of the Société 
Asiatique; the proposed publication of Blake's Grammar of 
the Tagalog Language and Edgerton’s Paficatantra; and the 
Directors’ action proposing to devote the income ol the Nies 
Fund to publications in the Semitic field. 

After « brief discussion upon the proposal to hold separate 
sessions, Indo-Jranian and Semitic, it was voted to lay the 
matter on the table. 

President Hopkins appointed as a Committee on Arrangements: 
for the meeting in 1924 Prifessors Gottheil, Prince, Davidson, and 
Mrs. A. VW. Jackson, and the Corresponding Secretary, ex-officio. 

As the Committee on the Nomination of Officers for 1924, 
the President appointed Professor Barton, Mrs. Jastrow, and 
Doctor Haas 

As auditors the President appointed Professors Torrey and F, 
W. Williams. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to record its grateful 
appreciation of the cordial hospi tality extended to it by Princeton 
University during its sessions: to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to Professor Bender and the Jocal committee for their careful 
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provision for our comfort; to express to President and Mrs. 
Hibben the pleasure afforded by the opportunity to meet them 
in their home; to express thanks to Dean West for his cordial 
words and deeds of welcome in Procter Hall; to Doctor Russell 
for the delightful musical program rendered; to Doctor Gerould 
and the staff of the University Library for the special exhibit 
made ready for our inspection; to the Nassau Club and the 
Present Day Club for the many courtesies extended tous. We 
shall carry from Princeton memories of a place where beauty 
furnishes. inspiration to learning. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

Mr. N. L. Taacker, of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Are the Land of PUNT anid 
the God BES African or Inilinn? 

The African theory for Punt in based chiefly on the cult of Bea and 
Pyeme: connected therewith, However; (1) Facts cuncerning the 
direction, population and products of Punt; (2) The Dwarf Incama- 
tion of Vithou and the dwarfs wed in temple-worship in India, oor- 
tesponcing ta Bes and pygimies; (3)The storied in Egyptian and Indian 
literature concerning the migration to Egypt; (4) Reoords of certain 
Intian Princes showing that they are descended from thos who went 
to Egypt in the Secood dynasty and returned to India after the rise of 
shim; seem to prove that Punt should be sought in India. 

Dr. Natwante. Ren, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Recently discovered Egyptian-Greek popyri of o family-archive in Thebes. 

Dr. Castes J. Oanex, of New York City: Bhiisa's Treatment of the 
Udayana Legend. 

This paper examines the legendary material utilized by Bhisa in his 
play Pratijiiyaogandhariyaga, The action of the drama is too episad- 
je to enable us to reconstruct from it thewhole story of Udayana's cap- 
tivity and his wooing of Visavadatti; but it is evicent that Bhaise treats 
the incident in a more realistic and seriows fashion than does the fight- 
hearted account of the Kath&saritsigara, and herein be w probabyl 
more faithful to the original legend. A passage in the sixth act af his 
Svapnavieavwdstta is, however, in agreement with the Kathdsariteigara; 
hence it would seem that divergent recensione of the tale were current 
even in Bhisa's time 

Rev, Hoce A. Moran, of Ithaca, N. ¥:; Poesible Sources of the Western 
Alphabet in the Astrological Siena of the Orient, 

Some light tat be chrown on the saurces of our alphabet by a study 
of the signs used in primitive astrology. The Signs of the Zocliac are 
amongst the mowt primitive known aod are common to East anil West. 
Among the primitives from which Chinese ideographs are built np 
are twenty-two horary characters, twelve of which correspond to Signs 
of the Zodiac, These and a few other astrological figures were first 
scratched on “Calendar Stones” and on the walla of caves, They de- 
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veloped into a numerical system for counting days, months and years, 

were used with phonetic value in ideographic writing, and they show 

interesting correspondence with early alphabetic forms. 

The following papers were presented by title: 

Professor Maurice Broourteiy, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
the meaning of the words pratyekabuddha and prutyekabodhi. 

This paper elaborates the hint held out in the author’s Life ond Stories 
of the Joins Savior Pargeandtha, p. 5, note 9. Both in Buddhist and in 
Jaina religion the words imply enlightenment thru some particular(single) 
event which impresses a single individual with the perishableness of 
earthly things, and thuv brings about his enlightenment and salvation. 

Dr. Cuagies J, Oangs, of New York City; On the names of an aticient 
Hindu people, Vatsa, Vaccha, Vanisa. 

This name of a people who dwelt along the lower reaches of the Jumna, 
about 500 #. ©, appears in Sanskrit as Vates, in Prikrit as Vaccha, 
and in Pali (Adguttara-Nikfiya and Jataka Comm.) as Vara. Since 
the Pali form, unlike the Prakrit, is not phonetically derivable from the 
Sanskrit, an original *Vass may be conjectured, whence Vatea in 
Sanskrit through « sort of dissimilation (Wackernagel, Altind, Gramm, 
1, $153}, and Varnsea in the dialectical source of the Pali form through 
so-called ‘spontancous nasalizstion’ (Geiger, Pali, p. 43; cf. Grierson, 
JRAS 1922, p, 381-338), 

Mr. N. L. Tuacker, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Are the Hieroglyphic and 


Hieroglyphic and Sanskrit languages, the number and nature of the 
analogies between the two seem to indicate that there is some relation, 
(1) When a Sanskrit word equivalent to a Hieroglyphic de- 
is broken up into syllables, these correspond to the pic- 
tures in the phonetic group for the determinative; (2) The relation of 
taany so-called African words can be traced to Sanskrit; (3) Although 
in the grammar definite functions have been assigned to certain signs, 
in translations these functions have been neglected; (4) Transliter- 


I 


is everywhere giving way to « simpler analytic construction like that 
in English, for instance. The material collected for the other languages, 
Hoko, Pampanga, Bisaya, Bikol, etc, will be published later. 
Professor Gronce S. Doncay, of the American University and the ¥ 
of Religion, Washington: Select Babylogian Business 
Decuments from the reign of Darius I. ” is 
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Dr, Groxce C. O, Haas, of New York City: The Meters of King Harsha's 

Sanskrit Drama Priyadarsika. 
“This play contains fewer stanzas and shows less variety of metrical 
structure than either of the other dramas attributed to Harshadeva. 
In ita 49 stanzas only 8 different verse-forms are employed, three of 
these occurring but once each: and 21 stanzas, or somewhat less than 
half, are in a single meter, the Airdi@lasikrifita. 

Dr: Davin I. Maca, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hop- 

‘kins University; An Experimental Appreciation of 1 Kings 1, 5. 

This passage referring to Adonijah and his followers speaks of swift 
runners us being in his suite. The old Hebrew commentators quote 
two passages in the Talmud stating that such messengers of runners 
were ‘splenectomized in order to make them run faster. References 
to such a practice are also found in Pliny’s Natural History and in 
modem literature. The author in conjunction with E. M- Finesilver 

undertook a physiological research on the subject. For the parpose 
of determining whether the excision of the spleen exerts any influence 
on the muscular integration, white rats were used. The result of this 
work indicates that splenectomized fats as compared with normal rats 
are more efficient in running and in muscular coordination. 

Dr. Cianesce A. Mawnina, of Columbia University: Yermak Timofe- 
yevich in Russian Folk Poetry. [To be printed in the Jounwat}. 

Rev. Dr. Samust M. Zweuen, of Cairo, Egypt: Notes on the Recent 
Census of the Moslem World. 


The Society adjourned at 11:15 A. M., to meet in New York 
in 1924. 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT ITS SEVENTH MEETING AT CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 23-24, 1923 


_ In 1922 the Executive Committee of the Middle West 
Branch accepted the invitation of the University of Michigan 
to meet at Ann Arbor, February 23 and 24, 1923. In the early” 
part of February, 1923, so many members of the Branch 
were seriously ill and the prospects of the meeting were 
consequently so poor that the Executive Committee found it 
advisable to change the place of meeting from Ann Arbor to 
Chicago; for the central location of Chicago made it apparent 
that a larger number of members could be got together than 
at Ann Arbor. A timely invitation from the University of Chi- 


Clark Olmstead 

Edgerton, W. F. Laufer Price 
Luckenhill Sellers 

Fuller Lybyer Smith, J. M. Pp, 

Kelly Maynard Sprengling 


Some visitors also were present at each session f 

The number of papers on the program was small enough 
to allow ample time for discussion, At the beginning of the 
first session, the members voted to discuss each paper immediately 
after the reading of the paper itself. The discussions. were 
general, and proved to be a valuable part of the program. 
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At the Friday morning session, the following papers were 
read: 


Professor WALTER E. Ciare, of the University of Chicago; 
Some Misunderstandings about India. 


Professor Ina M. Price, of the University of Chicago: 
Some References to Transportation by Water in Early Babylonia: 
Early Babylonia developed a net-wark of canals for irrigation an! trans 
portation.. Numerous references in Sumerian documents speak of dig- 
ing, maintenance and. use of such canals, both for irrigation and trans- 
portation. Transportation by boats between fields and cities, between 
centers of commerce, and foreign parts, is often cited in: the Guiles imscrip- 
tions: Conventional boats are pictured on early sea!-cylinders, though 
Tepeinkiog ete eit ei (oy cotenntiee of ee eacon seeyose 
ys 


__ Professor Mantis SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: 
Kalila wa Dimma Studies: The King of the Apes. 


Dr A. R. NEL, of Northwestern University, was unable 
to be present to read his paper, “Two Editions of Ibn Hazm’s 
‘Character and Conduct’: but he sent the following abstract 
to the Secretary-Treasurer: 

Asin's Spanish translation is based on a more complete Cairo edition, 
in which there is.a good deal of self-analysis (reminding one of Montaigne 
and Spinoza), which is almost entirely omitted from the Cairo edition 
(Muhammad Edlem's), The thesis aet forth by the Zihirite philosopher 


The following papers were read at the Friday afternoon 
Session: | 


Professor D. D. Lucxenstut, of the University of Chicago: 
The Grigin of the Akkadians. (To be published in the July, 
1923, number of AJSE.) 


Dr. Joux A. MAYNARD., of the University of Chicago: 
The Foundations of Pan-Amurrism. 

This new theory is based om historical, philological, and mythological 
arguments. Comparative mythology does not confirm Pan-Amurrism, 
Tis heel wire turn Tammus and Gilgamesh into Amorites are 
un 
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Professor A. T. Otmsteap, of the University of Illinois: 
The Imperial Free City of Assyria. : 

Professor EvuGens H. Byrng, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin: Studies in the History of Trade with the Near East, Sug- 
gested by Recent Work in the Archives of Genoa. (Read by 
title). 

A short business meeting followed the reading of papers. 
In accordance with the custom of the Branch, a Nominating 
Committee was nominated from the floor, and instructed to 
report nominees at the Saturday morning session. Professors 
Kelly, Olmstead, and Clark were nominated and elected the 
Nominating Committee. 

Professor Price read a letter from Professor Waterman 
inviting the Branch to meet at Ann Arbor in 1924. President 
Eiselen stated that, while he recognized the prior claim of the 
University of Michigan and the desirability of going farther 
away from Chicago than Evanston next year, he wished the 
Branch to understand that it would be cordially welcome at 
Evanston. Professor Clark stated unofficially that the west- 
ern Branch of the American Anthropological Society would wel- 
Come 4 joint meeting with this Branch. Professor Olmstead 
Suggested that a committee be appointed to arrange a joint 
meeting with the Anthropological Society two years hence. 

Professor Luckenbill suggested that the end of February 
is Not a good season for the meeting. After general discussion, 
Professor Luckenbill moved that the time of meeting be referred 
to the new Executive Committee with instructions to consult the 
membership before making a decision, Professor Smith moved 
to amend this motion in such a way as to refer both time and 
place of the next meeting to the new Executive Committee. 
Professor Luckenbill accepted the amendment, and the motion, 
being properly seconded, was carried unanimously. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a Special Committee to 
frame a resolution to be addressed to the parent Society, ex- 
pressing the desire of the Middle West Branch to have adequate 
representation on the Board of Directors. The special Com- 
mittee was instructed to report Saturday morning. The session 
then adjourned. 

t President Eiselen opened the Friday evening session by 
introducing Professor EF. J. Goodspeed, Secretary to the President 
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of the University of Chicago, who officially welcomed the Branch 
on behalf of the University. President Eiselen then delivered 
his presidential address on “Some Unfinished Problems." After 
the presidential address, Professor Lybyer read a paper on * The 
Return of the Turk." After the close of his paper, Professor 
Lybyer answered questions propounded by a number of members 
and visitors. 


The Saturday morning session was opened by the reading 
of the following papers: 

Dean Samve. A. B. Mercer of Bexley Hall, Gambier 
Ohio: The Anaphora of St. Gregory. (Read by title by Dr. 
J. A. Maynard.) 

Professor O. R. Seurers, of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary: Meter in Egyptian. 

Though we are uncertain as to the pronunciation of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, I think it reasonable to suppose that an ordinary word will have one 
beat, while a long word may have two beats and a short word or a word 
in close relation with the one following may have no beat. On this basis 
we find 3+3 meter (ec. ¢., Pyramid Texts 545), 24-2 meter (Pyramid Texts 
550), 3+2 meter (Death a Glad Release, Erman, Acg. Chrestomathie, p. 33), 
and 4+3 meter (Song of the Thresher, Erman, Aeg- Chrestomathie, p. 32). 

Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: 
Writings of Ibn el Muqaffa’ recently published. 

The reading of papers was followed by a business meeting. 
Professor Kelly, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
reported, and the Society unanimously elected, the following as 
the officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of 

Chicago. 

Vice-President, Professor Louis B. Wolfenson, of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor T. George Allen, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Committee, Professor F. Cc. 

Eiselen of Garrett Biblical Institute and Professor 
Moses Buttenwieser of Hebrew Union College. 

Professor J, M. P. Smith, as Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee elected the previous afternoon, introduced the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved that it is the sense of the Middle West Branch 
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of the American Oriental Society that the officials of said Branch 
should have the same voting representation on the Board of 
Dhrectors of the American Oriental Society as the corresponding 
officials of the parent Society.” 

This resolution was seconded by Professor D. DB, Luckenbill 
amd carried unanimously, : 

Professor Olmstead moved that the Branch express its 
thanks to the University of Chicago and to the Oriental Institute 
for the hospitality extended on such short notice; and that the 
Branch further express its regret that its Secretary-Treasurer 
had been unable to attend the sessions, and slso its sympathy 
for him in his illness, This motion was duly seconded and unani- 
mously carried, | 

On request, Professor J. M. P. Smith read to the Society 
a cabled article on the discoveries of Tutenkhamon's tomb im 
Egypt, from Professor Breasted, now in Egypt, which had been 
printed in the Chicago Daily News of February 22nd. The 
meeting then adiournedd. 


T, Guorce Atten, Secretary-Treasurer 
by Wittiam F, Epcerton 


FIVE POEMS BY NIMR IBN 'ADWAN 
H. H. SPoer 


New Yore Crrvy 


Ix tHE YEAR 1904 I was privileged to journey with the fate 
Prof. J. Euting in the districts east of the Jordan. lt was on 
this journey that 1 first became acquainted with the poems of 
Nimr, the $4 and the “Hatim Tai” of the ‘Adwan. Prof, Eut- 
ing recited some stanzas by Nimr, but whether he had committed 
any poems to paper Ido mot know. | made several journeys 
inte the country of the ‘Adwan and was successful in collecting 
about a score of poems and some oral traditions concerning the 
famous i2h himself, Further journeys undertaken together with 
my friend Mr, E. N. Haddad into the same and adjoining 
districts have more than doubled the original collection. 

Nimr belonged to the family of the Qaridi, as he tells us in 
a poem addressed to Mutlaq es-salmiin, 32h of the Hrési, a sub- 
division of the Beni Sabr (Poem B. 5). He was the second of 
three brothers. The oldest was named Salih and the youngest 
Kayid', He seems to refer to these two, though not by name, 
in-a poem in which he pours out his deep sarrow and despair 
over the death of “the little love,’ i: e. the beloved wife Wadha’. 

In the days of Nimr and Wadba the power of the "Adwan 
Bedu extended over the whole Belka, which the lovesick Nimr 
would willingly have given away, yea, be would have added 
half of Taffila as a present to those who would bring Wadha 
back from her parents, to whom she had gone on a visit which 
had been prolonged beyond the “three nights” agreed opon 
(Poem 1). 

In those days there circulated a Bedawi proverb, according 
to Burckhardt,! methel cl-belka ma teltake, “thou canst not find 

‘ Acc. to Suleiman ihn Muh. Ef harib ep-salti. 

* Four Poems by Nimr iho 'Adwan el. by H. H. Spoer, in ZDMG 66, 
1ig-2704. 

1 Troreis iw Syria, p. 969. 
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‘@ country like the Belka”, while Taffila‘, then as now, enjoyed 
a high reputation for its extremely fruitful soil. 

The Emir of the ‘Adwan was, in Nimr’'s time, his cousinDiyab 
el-‘Adwan, mentioned in a poem" When Burckhardt in 1812 
visited the Belka he found that the ‘Adwan, who had formerly 
been the chief tribe of the province, had been reduced to the 
lowest condition by their inveterate enemies the “Beni Sza- 
kher"*. The Beni Sabr had to rétire northward before the ever 
increasing power of the Wahaby, fn their distress they appeal- 
ed to the 'Adwan Bedu who allowed them to graze their cattle 
in the ‘Adwin country for a small annual tribute. The Beni 
Sabr returned evil for good, and gradually detaching the other 


tribes from their alliance with the ‘Adwin, they finally drove 


these across the Zerkat and took possession of the land of their 
benefactors. Burckhardt® relates that Hamid es salih, chief 
of the 'Adwin, tried to regain the country with the aid of the 
Pasha of Damascus; he failed, as the Beni Sabr were too strong. 


The second chief of the ‘Adwan in those evil days joined the 


Beni Sabr together with his thirteen sons. At the time of 


Burckhardt’s visit the “Adwan were driven into the mountains 
of Adjlin.. It is quite probable that the great political calamity. 


which befel the ‘Adwan in the declining days of Nimr’s life 
may be referred to in some of his poems where he speaks 
with disgust of “beggars” and “shepherds” as being put over 
him (eg Poems XXXUX. 12: XXXL. 12; see below). The sun 
of the prosperity of the ‘Adwan set completely in the year 
1864, when their old hunting and camping ground passed en- 
tirely into the contral of the Turkish Government, Even to 
this day the greatest enemies of the 'Adwin are still the power- 
fal Beni Sabr. 
The Beni Sabr are a clan of the Beni ‘Ali Anézeh, who defeated 

the French troops at Mount TFabor*, 
SS ———— eee 

* Dep 403. 

© Abo acc. to Suleiman ihn Muh. Eg. 
* OD. ei4., p, 3681. 


This was not Nimr, who accoring to tradition aud hia own poems had 
only four or live sons though he was at one time allied witk the Beni Sabr. 
* RN, Upton im Fraser’ Magazine. 1876, p. 382: 1877, Pp. 441. 
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At one time, however, Nimr united himself with the Beni Sabr 
in war upon his own people, a situation which was very re- 
pugnant to his feelings, for he breaks out in the words: 

“QO my loneliness in my circle after being 
Entertained, and entertaining those who came to me; 
After | had been a place of refuge to him who took refuge 
with me, 
[ do not to-day find for myself a partner.” 
And contemplating what he had done, he exclaims in real an- 
guish of soul at the thought of his degrading action: 


“Would I had been created a bird. . - 

Who -dies in the world even if he were not born a second 
time, 

Who prefers a miserable death to a life with shame.’ 
(Poem A, vv. 9-12.) 


Nime's marriage with the daughter of one of the teyah of the 
Shir, the sister of Ibn Haddal Jedé'a (Poem 1), brought about 
more friendly relations between the two tribes. It seems that 
strong bonds of friendship bound Nimr to Ibn Haddal his 
brother-in-law, although in the fierceness of his anger when 
Wadba stayed with her parents a longer period than Nimr had 
permitted her, at her brother's request, Nimr, in true Oriental 
fashion, which knows little restraint in giving expression to 
love or hatred, uttered this imprecation against him: 

"A lightning flashed, O Hamid, toward Thn Haddal; 
May God grant that his land be barren.” (Poem I, v. 3.) 

In later years, after Wadha's death, he poured out his grief 
to him in the words; 

“I complain to thee, O Jedé'a, of the things which have 
happened to me. 
© my stay, 0 Jedé’a, time has forsaken me." 

Nimr's personal reputation was that of a brave warrior, as 
may be inferred from the story of the terrified maiden (cf. 
story of How Nimr got his Wife), who finding herself m the 
power of a niffian, called upon the name of Nimr as being 
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one to conjure with, although ‘he was personally unknown to 
her. His recognized courage is referred to also in the humorous 
peem of "The Leopard and the Gun,” as-I have called it, which 
my Arab informants declared to be worthy of Mutanabhi As 


the arms of famous warriors had pames, so Nimr's gun was 


known by the mame of mayida_ He mentions the gun by name 
ima poem (Deathbed Scene). 

In various poems Nimr refers to the fact that he obtained 
his best-beloved wife without payment of the usual bridal price, 
He says: 

“She came to me a gift, nor did I send the dowry for her; 

t have paid no treasures for her.” (Cf Poems VITL1; 
AVE. 9; XVIIT. 13) 

“She came to me a present. 1 sent her no dowry of noble 
camels," (Poem 1. 3), 


Nimr never detaila in his poems the circumstances which 
bestowel upon him this great happiness, They are, however, 
well known, although they are related with some variations, 
One story is that Nimr delivered Wadha from the clutches of 
a slave, i, ¢. a black man, and in gratitude for her preservation, 
her parents sent her to him, attired in richest brical robes, 
without requiring the invariable return of the bridal price, How- 
ever, according to Suleiman ibn Muhammed Effendi, fayid ex. 
galt, the story is-as follows: 

"Tt came to pass that Nimr went one dav on a farsw against 
the Shar; with him were twenty men armed with guns. All 
that night they did not come up with the enemy. On the fol- 
lowing day they hid themselves in a cave which was near: by, 
called murdrdt or haf ex-samik, in the district of Samik. the 
great plain which stretches north-east of the town of Marleha. 
When morning came the sister of Wadha went to gather wood, 
and as she wentshe passed near the entrance of the cave in. which 
the men were hidden She belonged to the family of al-Qutad, 
the inveterate enemies of Nimr. Now one of the Shir Bedu 
had followed im her-steps. And the evil of his soul prompted 
him to take away her honor, and when she cume near the mouth 
of the cave he seized her unawares and led her within the cave, 
while in vain she cried out against him. Then she cried out 
with 3 loud volee: “I stand under the protection of Nir 
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ibn "Adwan,' litthe knowing that he himself was within. And 
when that evil one was about to force her, Nimr shot him down 
before he had dishonored her. Then Nimr confessed to her 
who he was, but made her promise not to betray him nor his 
men. Then the girl went home and calling her father and her 
brothers and making them swear not to reveal what she was 
about to tell them, she related all that happened. Nimr asked 
the girl in marriage, but the men of the tribe desired that Wadba I 
should be given in her stead, for they well knew what influence 
and experience Wadha had, and they said: ‘Surely she will 
protect us(i e& bring no shame upon us)in the land of strangers.'" 
Nim's frequent reference to Wadha as ‘‘the daughter of a clan" 
(cf. Poems [, 2; VAL 11; XVIL. 6) bears out the high opinion 
which her clanamen had of her. 
It must be‘alsotosuch recognized characteristics as these that 
Nimr alludes in the line "She has the nature of leopards," 1 
é heroes (Poem XVI. 9); and indeed all that is said of her 
reveals a nature far above the ordinary, Her resourcefulness 
is adequately demonstrated by her ride upon the delal by night, 
so that both she. and the messenger of Nimr might be enabled 
to keep their words. Wadha's superiority is shown by the fact 
that she became an object of praise to all who came to the tent 
(ef, Poems VIL. 11; XVII. 6), while her hospitality and. cour- 
tesy to the stranger have inspired many a line in her hushand’s 
poems, when after her death he saw the cheerless cold hearth 
looking inhospitably at hint (Poem XCXT, Introduction). 
Her virtues were incomparable fe. g. Poem VIII), and are 
often dwelt upon. “She ie not a gossip"—an obvious danger in 
a community where the life of one’s neighbor is so much 
revealed to the eyes of the curious—‘‘the way of foul speech | 
have not found in her (Poem XXCXV1. 10); nor did she ever 
leave the path of virtue; temptation to evil was rather a stim- 
ulus to resistance than otherwise. Thos he says to her: 


“T have never seen her sitting between two; 

She has never waved to her neighbor with her hand: 

She has not winked at an illustrious one with the pupil 
of her eve: 

And the father of deeds never looked for a promize from her. 

The odor of her swear diffused like garden flowers: 
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The roses of virtue are growing over her cheek. mm 
And if the piper should pipe between the two divisions 
(i, e. the rows of the tents), ; 
And if the devil should flatter her, he would stimulate her 

resistance.” (Poem XVIII, 9-12.) 


Her intellectual superiority and purity of soul called forth many 
couplets in praise of her: 
“And mind and dignity and beauty are with the beautiful; 
And a chaste soul ‘that walks in no vice.” (Poem EX. 9.) 


Her personal virtues are visibly indicated on her forehead by 
the letter b, ie. hiya,“ virtue” ("And when the forehead becomes 
visible,over it is written the letter ,"" Poem XXL. 9)> while 
the d, ie. demir, with which “her name is provided,”’ expresses 
her inherent worth (Poem: XOCKIIL 19), She had -aleo that 
helpful practical love to one’s neighbor without which the other 
virtues lose half their value. Thus he says: 


“She is quick toward her neighbors (i_ e to help) and con- 
siderate of the guest.” (Poem XXXII, 10,) 

“She is free from worlilliness; 

She is neither worldly nor of the worldly ones." (Poem 
VITT_ 8.) 


She had a conciliatory disposition and never allowed a strife 
to continue over night, so that her “neighbors. never went to 
bed in her anger” (Poem XVHI. 15), The cheerfulness of her 
disposition is praised in the words: 

“With laughter and with love she consoled Ms, 


Tn language of pearls for beauty and loveliness.” (Porm 
IV_1LL) 


It is therefore not surprising thatthe poet husband should say 
that she “has no equal among settlers of Bedy”’ (Poem XXIV. 
9), that all) women disappointed him but Wadha (Poem ad- 
dressed to Renén) whose equal “he has noted only in piles of 
sheets of paper (7. © ancient poetry)" (Poem XVIIL 3), 
Wadba influenced Nimr not only as poet (Poem XXIT. 4, 5}. 
By her gentle natore; but evidently firm character, she exercised 
4 beneficial influence upon the perhaps impulsive and some- 
what violent disposition of her warrior husband. Her very 
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presence sufficed to hold back his hand from evil and his mouth 
from speaking guile: 
“By God, there are not between me and her anger and 
reproaches. 
I restrain my tongue, I hold back my hand from what is 
faulty.” (Poem VI. 10) 


Nevertheless she once went back to her family because 
Nimr “had angered her" (Poem IT). She is his “patience” and 
“great comforter’ (Poem XVI, 121; AVIITL. 6), 


“TH TL come home disturbed in mind, Wadha would console 
ite, 

As if-she were the Merciful one™, who soothes her child" 
(Poem VIL 6; XVIL. 5), 


Yet with all this “she fas the nature of leopards” (Poem XVL9), 
of those strong and beautiful animals which seeing one cannot 
but greatly admire, although one knows that clothed in all this 
beauty there reposes a fierce and dangerous strength: though 
“sweet to the neighbor” she ts to the antagonist “twice foul” 
(Poem XVI. 11), a trait considered praiseworthy in a Bedawiye. 
Wadha and Nimr lived together for twenty vears (Poem 
XXXAVIIT. 9). If Nimr’s devotion to Wadha was exceedingly 
great and his admiration of her boundless, her own unlimited 
devotion to Nimr is adequately expressed in the following line 
from Nim's penis: 
“She would swear only by the life of her support” (i, «. 
Nim; Poem: VITI. 7). 
She bore hin only one son, 'Agab, to whom the poet-father 
poured out his lamentations over her untimely death. [Tt took 
place while Nimr was on a journcy (Poem XXV1_. 2) to Damascus 
(Poem V, Introduction), “Agab being 70 days old (Poem EX, 
Introduction). Wadha's ape is nowhere stated, but she must 


have been of a tender age when married,for Nimr alludes to her 


as a “tender girl.” IF we asstime that she married Nimr at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, which is by no means early, she 
must have died at about the age of thirty-three, 70 days after 
‘Agab'’s turth. Her place of burial, frequently alluded to in 
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the poems, is in the district of diyib (Poem V_ 9) at Zabarat 
Nimrin in the Ror (Poem IX. 8; XVI. 14; XV 2; XVIIL6) 
not far from the Deal Sea in a place called gia’. The tomb is 
daubed with red and pointer) out to this day. Wardha was 
the tenth wife of Nimr according to one account (Story of the 
Fah), according to another the eighth. 

Nimr had besides “Agab at least three other sons, named 
Faris (from whom Nimr was called Abu Faris, he being the 
first born, cf. Poem XXXV. 3), Mustat, and Suljan, and one 
daughter Stira (Poem AXTV, 6; cf. notes to.Poem C, verse 1), 
With the exception of Muslat all-are referred to in his poems. 
Faris, or as he. is also called Fadil, was the father of Qablain, 
the father of Fahid, the father of Fawaz, the father of Salih, 
who was still living, a very old man, in 1906, . 

Nim's exelusive devotion to Wadha, evident enough in his 
enlogies and lamentations, is still further emphasized by the 
fact, often expressed in his poems, that after her death no woman 
fount favor in his eyes, and though he married many—acvording 
tosome tative authorities eighty—he divorced them all and re- 
turned ther to their homes. This is the more remarkable in 
that it ‘entailed great material losses; as his wives were not 
divorced for any reason which would enable him to reclaim 
the bridal price. . 

The opinion af some of the companions of Nimr was that he 
Wid a trifle crazy in consequence of his love for Wadha, as he 
implies in some of his poems, eg. X18: XI. 14: XV.8, The 
Arabs, accustomed to such stories-as Majndn Léa, Hatim Tat 
and others, would scarcely have held him in derision solely 
om account of his love for Wadha. Their antigonism may have 
arisen out of the fact that he idealized Wadba so much that he 
could not find a worthy successor, but divorced scores of women, 
which coull not be done without giving offence. to both the 
gentler sex and their male defenders. As the Bedawive ix by 
no means held in seclusion, but enjovs the fullest liberty, some 
of his antagomists may have been women. 

There are certain gagéyid relating to Wagdbha which have 
been interwoven with porns evidently by another hand or at 
Ieast claiming to be by another hand: for example, the poem 
ascribed to Hammad ibn Haddal (poem 11), who, listening to 
Nime’s complaint, reproaches him from his point of view. One 
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need not infer from the uniting of two.or three poems by means 
of a story or another gajide-which takes up the challenge, 
that a regular collection of the poems of Nimr ever eusted. 


Such collections, more or less complete, are by no means un- : 
precedented; but | was unable to discover any even after pro- 
longed andl careful inquiry in all possible directions, The cir- 
cumstance is, however, interesting as showing whut special poems : 
had appealed to the imagination of other poets, and possibly . 


even of the community or district with which such poets were 
associated. On the other hand it may be that Nimr is defend- 
ing himself here against the attacks made upon him -— a not 
unnatural course. If this is the case we cannot but aimire 
the skill of the poet in presenting his own case and that of his 
imaginary opponent. 

It ie likely that these groupings of poems have grown our " 
of discussions which Nimr had with the men. This seems to | 
be barne out by the following lines, where direct reference is 
made to the fact that the people are gossiping about Nim: 


“There caine to me my consumer and sail to me, “Thou 
hast comaumed thyself.” 

I saict, “Uf thou couldst see thyself, thou wouldst not ask.’ 

He sail, ‘) am ashamed and the people gossip about it.’ 

[said to him,"Thow art stupid; leave me in peace with it”” 
(Poem XXVIII. 4, 3.) 

The meident which fed to the cessation of Nimr’s elegiac 
poems relating to Wadba and his irreparable loss is related in 
the story of 48h Tibbai’ and his three sons. This #4 addressed 
to Nimr a gaside reproaching him for exces of grief and re- 
flecting upon the transitoriness of human things When Nimr 
recited this gagide to his tribesmen, one of them told of a still 
greater misfortune which had befallen a Bedawi of the De'df,who 
while hunting had accidentally shot his only son, and whose 
wife and three daughters were burnt to death the same day. 
Nimr was completely overcome by this dreadful story of woe, 
and resolved that he must no longer vield to such unbridled 
grief, but follow the more dignified course of suffering silenily, 
like the much more deeply afflicted 12h, Henceforth he wrote 
no more amorous poms, 

The religious attitude af Nimr is clearly mirrored in his poems 
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One finds the usual references to sacrifices (Poem XX. 8), 
writing in the sand (XL. 6), predestination (VI. 4), the bird 
of death (X11. 4; XXEX. 3), ‘the green bird" of ill omen (XLIL 
12), the Day of Resurrection (X11. 15; XXV-_ 8), and an im- 
plicit belief in “the One of Whom there are no descriptions” 
(XXXIL. 1). He cheerfully curses his opponents, committing 
them to the tender mercies of the Jann and fera‘in. There is 
also another side to his faith, which he expresses in the words. 


"To whom, O men, shall I complain of the aching heart, 
to) «whom? 

And healing is absent from the bazaar of lovers, O mankind! 

I commend my state to Him who lifts up the cloucds; 

My God, be He exalted, knoweth the secret of my condition,” 
(Poem XXX. 15, 16.) ) 


In some of the poems mourning customs are referred to (XX. 
13ff., cf, Spoer, ZDMG 66 Poem IV. 8). 

In old age, when contemplating his past heroic deeds, his 
successes in the hunt as well as on the pase, he feels comforted 
by the thought that the Creator is good, and that although 
the good things have passed away the evil things likewise perish: 


"Praised be He who has done so to us, be He praised! 
Neither well-being has remained with us, nor has evil con- 
tinued."” (Poem XXXIX. 7.) 


The poems of Nimr reveal the man. in all his moods, tho 
passionate lover, the inconsolable mourner, the fearless warrier 
and hunter, the 5¢h who in the lifetime of Wadba and the time 
of his wealth had an ever open hand and hospitable roof for 
all who came By his friends he was called “the protector of 
the weak"’ (Poem Il. 1; XXXV. 3), 

Nimr’s was a name to conjure with, yet in old age we find him 
il and forsaken. The numerous friends of his prosperous days 
pass by him and do not even return his salutation: 


“T had among the Arabs many friends, 


They pass by me and do not return unto me the salutations.” 
(Poem XXXIX. 0) 


Well might he say of himself, “that which has happened to Job, 
I possess it" (in 4 poem to Jusif Ibn Abu Nsér; XXXVI. 8). 
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was not crushed by all the calamity which had befallen him. 
With bitter contempt he speaks of the degradation into which 
his own clan has sunk, In the burning pain of his wounded 
soul he cries out: 


“OQ my district, in thee was a shepherd of sheep made 52, 
And after me beggars were made juyth, and a vile one” 
(Poem XXXTX. 12). 


This was the hardest blow to the proud old Je) of the ‘Adwan_ 
His own great calamity he had learned to lay before “Him who 
knows the secret of my condition." But for this condition of 
his people he knows of no remedy and he bursts out in anguish: 
of soul: 


“By God, if it were not for the sake of modesty and fear 
I should say, 


May they be destroyed, or may they be for destruction.” 
(Poem XXXIX. 11.) 


Where no honor is left, there life must cease. This, as well 
as many other references which point to a loss of power, may 
refer to the political overthrow of the ‘Adwan by the Beni 
Sabr, an event which took place during the decline of Nimr's 
years (Poern XXXIX). 

One cannot help feeling, when reading these poems, that their 
writer was a man of noble character, passionate in his love and. 
hatred, generous like Hitim Tai and lovesick like Majnin Léa; 
@ truce Bedawi in whom the strong light of the virtues of his 
race was fot overshadowed by the meanness which so often 
mars the life of these people. We are therefore not surprised 
at the eulogy of Nimr’s nobility of character in the poem by 
Jusif Ibn Abu Nsér. 

His love, we must not forget, was built upon the moral and 
mental perfections of Wadba and not merely upon her physical 
attractions, which assuredly must have been very great, and 
Burckhardt is undoubtedly right in saying that the “Bedouins 
are perhaps the only people of the East that can with justice 
be entitled true lovers.” 





% Bedouin and Wahobst, 1$31, vol. 1, p. 273. 
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Nimr died in the year 1238 a. 1, a broken and disappointed: 


man, only unshaken in his devotion to Wadha This is. touch- 
ingly brought out in one of his poems when he thought that 
he was dying The Bedu who are standing around his bed are 
addressing him, Nimr having asked for his gun, marida: 


“Thy gun does not profit thee, O poor one. 
Seek for thyself fine castles in Paradise.” 
To this Nimr answers: 
“I desire neither castles nor gardens in Paradise; 
I desire Wadba who keeps herself hidden in a grave.” 
(Poem XLII. 4, 3.) 


His prayer that the grave might take him as one “who secketh 
refuge” and “as the protected guest,” finth « dihil, was at last 
fulfilled, but net until he had drained the cup of earthly suffer- 
ing (Poem XXVI 7) and had seen those of high estate trampled 
under foot. He lies buried at ‘Ain ‘Agiiz,® just beyond the 
shadow of a group of mighty trees. His tomb is surrounded by 
21 square hewn stones, about three feet high. On the front 
part of the tomb is a pointed slab, into which an epitaph is 
cut. Upon a horizontal stone laid across the two upright stones 
in front of this slab sacrifices are still offered. 1 myself have 
seen the blood-<daubed stones. 

The story is told™ that when Nimr was dying at “Agiz, his 
sons asked him whether he wished to be buried at Nimrin where 
Wadba was buried, or in Jerusalem, the Holy City. He an- 
swered with a play upon the name of the place: ‘esis nam 
yagiiz=“Agaz will also do. This is a good story but hardly 
likely to be true of Nimr; if he had any choice in the matter, 
he would probably have chosen Nimrin. 


The epitaph is as follows: 
‘car 1238 
Surely hus led thee 
The All-Merciful from thy camping places: 


And the eyes of the people (or, the noble ones) feed in thy 
camping place; 





i 
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“ Heinrich Feauenberger in the Globus for 1593, pp. 19 ff: "Von Amman 
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And the worms of the grave eat thine cyes; 

And thy camping places are a spectacle to the eyes of the 
people; 

May the All-Merciful cover the sins of Nimr ibn ‘Adwin.* 


Inscription on Nimr's Tomb (incomplete) 
~~ 
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“ Unfortunately the copy of the insription which 1 made about 
18 veary ago has becerme iegible in the coarse of time, and the photograph 
ie not sufficiently distinct to supply the misdng Jine. I give therefore Frau 
enberger’s German translation, made by the Dragoman of the German Can- 
sulate in 1893: 

“Der Tod fithet dich aus deinen Lagerstatten fort: 

Und das Schicksal fGhre dich woo cieem Haus zum anderen: 

Und die Warmer des Grabes weitien in deinen Augen; 

Uod dic Augen der Ueberiebenden schauen in deine Lagerst3tten.” 


The last fine ia omitted in this translation, [ give the incomplete Arabic 
text ahove, 
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Arabic text of Nimr's Poems: Transliteration 
A 


zi‘il mara nime rabal wa agim ‘ind bmi gabe u tahirab hu wa 
bini sabr ma’ al-‘adwin fat radohum wa bigi ma‘ bini gale bil- 
balya (tlad aladwan) fagam yan3id wayu'arrif ahlah u gomah 
lag! -yalfun wa yurdlina wa yargi'tnah al-manazil u yatridin 
bini sabr wyargi'tin min bésin ila |-balga (fagal)- 
1. ya bali yA ‘Slim as-sirr minni 
ya gayil lal-Sar tin fayakiini 
2. ya mibligin bal-milk maSrak u sinni 
ya wibdan amrak bén ¢afin uw nimi 
3. yi mbb farsih barzah al-hamm ‘inni 
yh min ‘alék ag‘al iS-Sai yahini 
4. allah bitnén zurgin aabanni 
wahad nahaf galbi wal-ahar ihdn 
5. ya hmaid gil la bmid igizz ‘inni 
rab'in tidaniina w'anna ibiini 
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6, dasu biwaghi wal-lawzim radanni 
idhabu dahab al-milb mi timanniini 

7. ya bmdd ‘ind an-nas ladhak bisinni 
wida htalér babti watazi: ipbiini 

&, wal-yom mai li Sahutin pér awinni 
wa‘udd bitcaf al-Safaya sndni: 

9 wy ova wibiStt bidirti ‘ugub manni 
mitwinis wawinis alli yagoni 

10. min ba'd mini manwa. lalvazdibanni 
al-yom ma lagi ti bali zbiini 

11 yA rétni ibligit périn ‘alli wiyanni 
wihfd rabrih is-cama bimtdni 

12. yamit bad—linya wa lau mi Itanni 
motit Calaad o ki ma’ a5ah bihdnt 


B 


ndba yar-rab’ mutlag ibn salman mbafiz al-bréa min lim- 
fimat beni sabr altaraloh ifrus zéna imag-fiyad wansa gisamin 
bal“ali bin igtriha blammet afawid rob‘ah al-bdir taranni 
mitadartin bidabbit nimr ibn ‘adwan wana mi‘tali beahr al- 
faras want y4 nimr yublarah al-haber bal-hal arsal ‘aléh gagida 
yiruttlch ba‘damo I-haiya; 

1. ya [rilé yalli Gb Sargin timidd6n 
yi mraffin ar-ridl hidu wisdti 

2: ‘a matiag as-calman malziim talffin 
dib:al-hala vi bimya t-talyati 

3: ‘al-wasf Eiri hamra manwit alli iSifiin 
mi‘allama tarkid ‘al-miukmaliti 

4 hamra saribat at-til -war-ris na'fir 

wad-él ridn imSauwihin ban-nibati 
. igha ‘ala hamrak min halli wisin 

‘yal al-grédi mi'thin al-hwati 

wib’adin titallam nimr bilsin mutieg u gal: 


6. va is valli sb al-rarl timiddin 
taraiyadu ya wid hidu wisati 

- ¥a nimr hauwinha tara !-hon bal-hon 
man <ifat-nafsah wigi’ baS-timiti 


re 
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8. ya aimr ‘umur ma rab minnak bhaiyal mat‘in: 
bhosak b’énak war-rimag sifnati 
u nimr radd loh bal-giwab: 
9. asbir ‘alaiya yahii si‘tin ibmigdar 
bimigdar rattit al-galam bad-djiwiti 
10. fassalt lak badlit mA lin min [in 
lima lagét alli ‘agadrak iwiti 
1. barim ‘alaiya Surb binnin u palydin 
rér tarwa min dimirak jhwati 


Cc 


wa yammam aby&t inabbeb bah ‘iyilah: 

1. ya flrs al-bid hamsat aSkali 
tintén zaral u talatat zalali 

2. wabda kibéla imbaffala hwast midani 
haiyalha yafrah ibgazz al-maMili 

3. u wabda mit! as-s@d bilwat al-argabi 
alli hawithin ya si‘id az-zimani 

4. u wihda mitl ad-dirr itfaddi ‘ala 1-bali: 
ibat hilitha min al-hamm bili 

5 u wihda bihima Saflat a3-88l wag-gilali: 
wamn az-zifar wa min hammah ma tbali 

6, u wikdatin giwiyat ar-ras wad-dél miswali: 
lau tgatta’ eric ‘indnha ma tiwiini 


Dd 


‘addfiina yéman min al-aiyam an nimr fagad frusuh farsal 
‘ala |-uh@di S@h ‘urban at-tayaha wat-tarabin min ‘urban iblad 
razza lagi yantiinah al-faras al-mantila walli indakarat ‘in- 
dahum wal-ubédi alladi pada loh mara tasma salba wa ‘indah 
‘aii wa ummah taraha thakam ‘an walad ba‘laha famana’at 
an tarsil al-faras linimr fa'id al-mirsal farcan wa lannah lafa 
wahbar nimr bal-amr ‘aval Ioh bag-giwab u dazzazh: 

1_ ya rétibin min fg burrin wim'&li 
wimraffa’ ad-jir'in wahid al-ardgzib 

2. wimmah lifatna min bilddin biidi 
wabah agina min ‘imam assabasib 


baal” Wall = se 


= 
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3. wal-bdg mi hu simtak yal-ub&di 

wal-bég ma bén ar-ragagil bu ‘Eb 
4. in Gin liS6r aladara tiridi 

Sdr in -ne% sisah mrattab ‘ala ‘tb 
5. wahtum al-abyat bitaha r-rasiil 

ya ‘eb tummal-gal tummal-gil 


E 


haddatdna bwagi'tin ra‘a bha nimr nimr al-bala fartahag mub- 
tdran u hu yisa‘sa‘an ma’ bindigiyatah ulannah tibatibah wat- 
rai®adah bas-if% ya nimr razzin wa wazznah zén taranni di- 
min ibramyah falabba talabha wagtaloh wa bana abyat tigil 
Si'r al-matnabbi biwasf al-asad: 


1. tallét ana sdb al-hala bal-alayif 
absib fil as-s@d ma fih riba 
2 wanni bargat al-Zild lazimlat as-<s@d bayif 
willi ya‘di bis-s&d ma yin'adibah 
3, y& bindigi yalli ‘al& l-wisayif 
‘imri dana wal-miniya giriba 
4. milbak idigginnah ikfaf an-niziyif 
bizrak imdahrag min gidayib sitiba 
faraddat loh al-bindigiyah 


5. im kint mar‘Obin imnal-mdt bhayif 
higg an-nazar wafrit Sidayi' sibibah 
6. wigi’ al-fahad ‘igib mi Gan wagif 
ya ‘ird “affah yi ribi'i ‘ifiba 
7, wiki’ al-fahad ‘igib ma Gin wagif 
killah ta*én an-nitrat al-fidila 


Translation 
A. Nimr and the Beni Sabr"* 


Nimr was once angry, and he went to dwell with the Beni 
Sabr. Then he and the Beni Suhr made war upon the "Adwan 





" 1 west to acknowledge my Indebtedness to Mr. Haddail for many 
valuable suggestions in connection with the difficult translation of these 
porns 
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and drove them away, and he stayed with the Beni Sabr in 
the Belka, the land of the "Adwan. And he began to compose 
and to write to his family and his people that they might come 
atid agree with him and take him home and drive away the 
Beni Sabr and return from Bein to the Belka. And he said: 


1. O my Creator, o Knower of my secret, 
© Speaker of the thing—be! and it will be; 
2. O Creator in the world of idolaters and Sunnites, 
© Only One, Thy command is between #af and niin. 
3. 0 Lord, remove from me the isthmus of grief, 
O Thou to whom the most difficult things are easy! 
4. God has bound me with two blue ones (i. e- eves): 
One has perplexed my heart, the other has betrayed. 
5. 0 Hamid! tell Hamid he should be in my place. 
A clan came near to vs and betrayed us. 
6. They trampled upon my face and our necessities were 
trodden under foot. 
They went the going of the salt and showed me no 
favor. 
7. O Hamid, among the people I laugh with my teeth, 
But when T am alone, | weep, and think of what 
saddens me. 
& And now | have no other diversion than to hum, 
And J bite the edges of the lips, my teeth! 
9 O my loneliness in my circle after bemg 
Entertained, entertainmg those who came to me; 
10. After | have been a place of refuge to him who took 
refuge with me, 
I do not find today for myself a partner. 
li. Would 1 had been created a bind that soars and sings, 
Who wades through the expanse of heaven with its 
greatness; 
12 Whe dies in the world even if he be not (created) 
a second time, 
Who prefers a miserable death to a life with shame, 


B. Nimr and Mutlag 


One day, O ye of the spring-encampment, Mujlag, Sef of 
the Hrési, a division of the Beni Sabr, bought a beautiful mare, 


mn se elle 
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of the noble ones, and he made an oath by the Highest when 
he bought her, before the chief of the nobles of his people pres- 
ent: ‘Behold, 1 will slaughter Nimr Ibn ‘Adwan while I am 
on the back of the mare.” And, O Nimr, this news reached 
thee, And he sent at once to him a gaside that he would fight 


him unto death. 


1..O ye messengers, 0 ye who stretch yourselves towards 
the East, 
O ye companions of Rishd, recetve my commands. 
2. Ye must enter at Mutlaq es-Salmin’s; 
A wolf of the wilderness, O protector of horses 
which remain behind at the rezzu; 
3. In respect of its type, he is buying a red one, the 
desire of onlookers; 
Taught to run before the fleetest horses. 
4 Ared one, beautiful of stature, and the head stretched, 
The tail is like the long fringes of the sleeve which 
wave on the mountains. 
5. Take care for thy red one, for those who warn [thee}; 
The family of the Oaridi hit the aim! 
After this Nimr speaks in place of Mutlag and says: 
6. O messengers who stretch toward the West, 
Lie down to rest, ve noble ones, and perform ablutions 
7. O Nimr make it easy, and thou wilt see (that) the 
easy (is returned) by the easy, 
He whom his soul sees comes into: derision. 
8. Never, O Nimr, has a stabbed rider of thy people 
returned, 
1 will slay thee, thyself, and the horse standing quiet. 
And Nimr returned to him the answer: 
9, Wait, O brother, for me as long as one hour, 
As long as the dipping of a pen in the inkstand. 
10. Un os thee out garments not colored by means of 
ye, 
Until f shall see what fits thy measure: 
1. May there be forbidden to me the drinking of coffee 
and the smoking of a pipe, 
Except my stroke be satiated with thy inside. 
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C. Nimr admonishes his Children : 


| 
a 


Once he composed verses and admonished in them his children, 
1, O Faris, the white ones are of five kinds, 

Two are counterfeit and three noble. i 

2. One is like a high-bred mare, saddled in the midst ' 

of the race-course. in 

Her rider rejoices over the slaughtering of the strag- 7 


glers at the time of the pass. 7 
- 3. And one is like the wild game, that have beautiful 1 
necks. ) 1 


He who guards them, O happy one of the times! | 

4. And one is like pearls and quiets the mind; he 

Her husband passes the night free from cares. ; 

5. And one is an animal, suited for the carrying of burdens : 

and the pack-saddle, - 

And she takes no heed of glunders and its anxieties. 

6. And one is pig-headed, and her tail is raised; E 

: When the rings of her rein are broken she does not i 
stop. 


D. The Lost Mare 


a 


it te Said that one day Nimr, missing his mare, sent to El- 
Wabide, Sel) of the Tayaha and the Tarabin Arabs from the 
Arabs of the district of Gaza, desiring that they should give 
up the stolen mare which had been found with them. But El- 
Wabide, who had died, had a wife whose name was Salha, 
and he had left an orphan. And his mother ruled in place of 
the son of her husband. She refused to send the mare to Nimr 

7 and the messenger returned empty. And when he came back : 
home and informed Nimr of the matter, he quickly prepared ‘a 

an answer for him and sent it: _- 


1. O rider on a thorough-bred ruddy camel 
That has fong, slender legs and hocks, 
2. And his mother came to us from oa far country, ’ 
And his father came to us from the uncles of the r 
Sabasib, < 
3. And deception is not thy characteristic, O Wahide, : 
a And deception among men is a shame. 


> > i 
—— 
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4. If thou desirest the counsel of the maidens, 
The counsel of women, its foundations rest upon 
shame. 
5, And I seal the verses by Taha, the prophet; 
O shame then on what is said, and on what was said. 


E. The Leopard and the Gun 


We are told that once upon a time Nimr saw the si mr 

(i, e. leopard) of the wild. And he became frightened and per- 

plexed and he began to talk with his gun, and she conversed 

. with him and strengthened him, saying: “In truth, O Nimr, 

do not fear, lift up and aim well. I am security, thou wilt 

bring him down.” And he fulfilled her wish and killed him. 

And he composed verses like the poem of Mutanabbi of the 
description of the lion 


1. I looked forth into the open with the ammunition. 
I thought of the kinds of game, there is no doubt. 
2. And behold, I met the chequered of skin, watching 
for all the game. 
And he who hunts the game, one may not hunt him, 
3. O gun, O thou which containest the various des- 
criptions ; 
My age is approaching, and the things predestined 
are near, 
4. The palms of the pure ones pounded thy salt. 
Thy seed is rounded, cast from staves. 
Upon this answered the gun and spake; 
5. If thou art terrified of death, art afraid, 
Aim well and distinguish the waving of his tail. 
6. The leopard fell after he had been standing. 
. The width of his sole, O my people, it is a marvel. 
7, The leopard fell after he had been standing. 
That is all for the eyes of those whose curls are 
hanging loose. 


Notes to the Arabic Text 


Poem A. Nimr and the Beni Sabr. 


Vv. 5 = to shear, = J he should be in my place; however, 
Socin-Stumme, Diwan aus Central-Arabien, have the mean- 
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ing “to cut off some one from something,” which gives 
a better sense here. “O Hamid, tell Hamad, he should 
be cut off instead of me." This rendering agrees also with 
Poem C v, 26) ju 
6 lets sl sp! Os ef. Dozy, Suppl: —2? cum ol 
“maccher sur,’ poly gl ote! Lag Dozy, op. cif. de- 
voirs. Plural of ¢2¥- c+ slash: 


7 ge: ef Spoer and Haddad: Manual of Palestinian 


Arabic § 102. I'S) sb SoS S51 orig, gloss. 

B yp 3s) gt ane JG) orig. gloss. Ace. to Wetzstein, “Sprach- 
liches aus den Zeltlagern ete.” 2DMG 22. 150, wv has 
the meaning of “triage sein” for which we may well say in 
this passage “hum. The explanation -~? J4! aa given 
by our informant is perhaps his own interpretation of a 
word which he did not understand 

1 sl els ose sl l+_+esl so. Dozy, 
op. cit., £2) o! “hospitalier™. 


It 2k of. Spoer-and Haddad, op. cit., § 89, 2. 3! es 


+-*> cf. Socin-Stumme, op. ct, sub “!-*>  “‘menschen- 
leere Wiiste."” 2 plur. of U=. 

12 St SY GLA orig: gloss; of. Dozy, op. cit., “don- 
ner aux terres le deuxiéme labour"—AS sl ys of 
Lane, Arabic Lex..~S “distress, trouble’ —le 51 e2- 


Poem B. Nimr and Mutlaq 


Introduction; =» cf, Dozy, ap. cu, “temps, epoque."— 


V. 


™ > Socin-Stumme, of. eit., “a certain number of men,” 
while according to Wetzstein, ZDAIG 22. 119, it designates 
the people belonging to the same tribe,"Stammgenossen"™ — 
©) 5) @ Syl I == of. J. Catafago, Arabic-Emg- 
lish Lex, London 1858; Burton, A Pilgrimage to Mekka 


and Medina, 119; 11. 20—— . take an oath. The 


phrase was pronounced wanse gisumein.—— sl — cf, 
Dozy, of. cit,, "accumulation, multitude of people”, 
Doble sh al: fv. 6: sgl ol, of Soc.-Stumme, 
op. cit.; f alsa v. 6— Ne +k 5) 4b; also v. 6 


an iii) 7 
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Vi 2+ kee te sl thee: of Spoer and Haddad, op. cit, § 62, 
also 'v, 3 —iegile—asall ‘tel eer sl tt 3! SU) orig. 
gloss. 

V2 oA ol Ams ahs orig. gloss. cf SS pL. oVILF “per 
fection”. 

V. 4 “~ sl +h} orig. gloss. We should perhaps read 
tm we —y pel sl oe orig. gloss yl 355; perhaps 
wl “noble”. 


V. Supt st 

V. 6 #5 Sl 4: of, Dozy, of. at, +». 

V. 8 4434 5! 51; for the + prefix of, Spoer and Haddad, 
op. cit. § 102 —S'! 3) b+! orig. gloss. 

V. Galles 5! die. 

V. 10 die, ¢f. notes to v. 2— he from 41. 


Poem C. Nimr admonishes his Children. 

Introduction: =: 5! 63 or 423 orig. Gloss. 

V. 2558 gl ol l—eéls 3) JY3; Turkish; unmixed, pure mo- 
ney of full weight —S-in» .s1 Y orig. gloss, b= 29 “to 
ornament.""— ~~ 5! tif: Poem A,v. 5 — gael ce es! 
J &! orig. gioss. According to Wetgstein, ZDMG 22. 
131, J+ has the meaning of (1) merchandise loaded for 
transportation; (2) time of transportation; (3) means of 
transportation, ie. animals, carriages, porters, ships, ete. 

V. 3 = ¢. Poem B, v. t. 

Vo 4 4H) Cf the Palestinian “YL le =) faddi ‘ala bdlak, 

/ cheer up! 

V5 cue st ote og, bee — ab a growth in the nose, ef 
Musil, Arabia Petraes, 11.277, 

V. 6 etl) was pronounced in this instance wihdatin— ball 
Jiy= of. the Palestinian 4 de oe, Sty tah Pare Si 
cull sae le ee orig. ploss—s lyr ish Gay orig, gloss, 

Poem D. The Lost Mare. 


Introduction Gre wl —» orig. gloss — ples al a) 
orig. gloss — Sai! gl aes) sat op Socin-Stumme, of. 





a. 
eg ee re 
re ue : : 


a ee 





rite si orig. eee a = ay orig. ae eae 
p= orphan; of Wetestein, ZDAIG 22.128, "‘little child", 
plur, Ghee —t!s 5) bce orig. gloss.—32 of Socin-Stumme, 
op. cif,, Poem 80. 20, note: a. 

Vi 1 She sl ets > be orig. gloss. Probably. a camel 
of noble breed, raised by the mo‘din tribe of Mesopotamia, — 
is referred to, There is also a clan of that name belonging 
to the Beni Sabr, of. Musil, op. at, po 118 —e of 
Socin-Stumme, op. ¢it., glossary —s! Gt lls ead ot 

Vi 2 ete sl ILE 

V. 3 des a plural of Boer ol table. 

Vi 4 of. ZDMG 6 373: 332 pe gh be oly sk & 
“Wer aber mit Weibern zu Rat geht, mit dem will ich 
nichts zu tun haben." 


Poem E. The Leopard and the Gun, 

Introduction: Ge)! sl =! ¢ Dozy Ge.) “mettre oo 
fuite."—Caeme gl Se JE orig, gloss—“ 3! #2 orig. 
gloss iS = 5! +8-¥ orig. gloss —-2 £) 34> orig. gloss. — 
o}3.8! lift up the head, be courageous." 

V. 1 oth of Spoer and Haddad, op, cit, $§ 116—s! «2! 
i AO! orig, gloss. 

V. 2 22 ol UV) 13% orig. gloss ——% > 5! G-—= orig. gloss — 
ol ef: Poem B, vo Ls gy! USL orig. gloss 

V3 J sl G% orig. gloss — hi Sl sl) & ef Spoer and 
Haddad, op. cat. § as —wk les plur. of 2 orig; gloss.— 
si) ote, of OF orig. gloss. 

V. 4 =? plur, of —# orig. gloss, 

V. 5 fel > ol lee orig. gloss —a 4 GH oor oo be 

V 6224! be of Socin-Stumme, ae cit., glossary pz and 
ZOMG 22 119. 
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Notes to the Translation 

Poem A. 

We may infer from the introduction: that this poem dates 
after or about the year 1812. See page 178 above, 
Verse 2. has and min are the two letters which form the word 

kun, be! 

V. a. The evil eve is blue, 

V. 4. Hamid es-sani ie Hamid the farrier, Nimr's friend, 
Hamid es-sali, the other Hamid mentioned here, is Nim's 
cousin and enemy. He was Chief of the ‘Adwean in 
Burckhardt's time (op. cit, p. 368f); ef. p. 178, 

V. 5. Qaridi, name of Nimr's family. 

V-6. Adan, i. & the Beni Sabr—"Salt”, te. powder. 


Poem B. 

V. 7. “Whom his soul sees," i. «. he who is proud; ef. the Pales- 
tinian: min shaf nafso, he who sees his soul, or hada shayif 
nafso, this one sees his soul, ie. he ts proud. | 

V. 8. “The horse standing quiet", i, e. horses standing on three 
legs and the fourth just touching the ground. 

V. Ub. i. ©. until 1 shall kill - you. 


Poem C. 


Verse 1. Faris was a son of Nimr. Nimr had at least three 
eons besides “Agab, the con of Wadha, and one daughter 
called Sara. The son called Fadil was regarded by some 
of our informants as being the same as Faris. With the 
exception of Muslat, all his children are referred to by 
name in his poems — “The white ones,” 1, e. women. 

V. 6. "Her tail is raised", a sign of stubbornness in a camel, 
here applied to a stubborn woman, V. 6b. A thorough- 
bred horse or came! would stop at once, 


Poem 1). 


This poem is significant because of the light which it throws 
upon the position that a Bedawiye may hold in her tribe 
Verse Ib. These are good points in-a camel. 

V. 2. A thoroughbred race of camels is meant. For races of 
camels cf Burckhardt, Wehabys, 1 194: Tl 61 FF. 
V. hb. Said of a house not built upon rock; of. Mat. 7 26f. 


r 4 “Salt, i. e saltpeter for making powder —"Seed,"7, © 


bullets, v. 7- 


V. Th. i e: for the sake of the maidens. 














YERMAK TIMOFEYEVICH IN RUSSIAN FOLK POETRY 
Crarence AuGusTus MANNING 


Contempt UnNIveRstry 


FoLk PorTRY of every age-and country has tended con- 
stantly to confuse historical andl mythical heroes by: ascribing 
to the former all the qualitie of the latter, until it is impossible 
te know the historical basis for many of the exploits which are 
recounted. Russia is no exception to this rule. Yermak Ti- 
mofeyevich, the first conqueror of Siberia in the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible (the latter part of the sixteenth century), so fas- 
cinated the minds of the folk poets that he became a national 
hero. We have the original songs which describe his invasion 
of Siberia and his earlier life along the Volga River, but in a 
short time Yermak appears in songs where he clearly does 
not belong, and he ultimately makes his way into the byliny 
or national epics, so that we can see clearly in his case the path 
which he took in hecoming a Jegendary figure. 

The personality of Yermak Timofeyevich is very obscure. We 
know nothing definite about his life until he suddenly appears 
at Perm with a band of Cossacks and, in some connection 
with the trading family of the Strogonovy, invades Siberia. 
We are not even sure of his name; for Yermak is not a Christian 
name, amd though the New Chronicle calls him Yermolay, 
Yermak is the name by which hie associates knew him and it 
is under that name that he has hecome famous. M. Putaillo 
(“K voprosu, kto byl Yermak Timofeyevich, pokoritel’ Sibiri,” 
Rassky Vyesimik, Vol. 156, p. 2757.) considers many of the 
difficulties in the common narrative and cites other authors 
as V. Bronevsky, who wrote a history of the Don Cossacks 
in which Yermak figures, but there seems to be no other evi- 
dence than that of the historical songs. 

_ These songs have been collected in a volume by V ‘Th. Miller 

entitle! “Historical Songs of the Russian People of the XV 

RVI Centuries (Istoricheskiva Pyesni russkage naroda XV 
i” 
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XVII ve.) and published as Vol. XCHT of the Collections of 
the Section of Russian Language and Literature of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, 1915. This contains some 35 
songs and fragments which contribute to our knowledge of 
Yermak and which come from eastern Russia, from the prov- 
ince of Olonets to Astrakhan, the Don and the Terek. Of 
this group the most complete versions are those from Olonets 
and Siberia which carry through Yermak's career with some 
degree of fulness, especially No. 159 of the collection. Those 
from the south contain in general material which is foreign 
to the Yermak tradition and know little of the herd after he 
starts for Siberia. 

It may be of interest to summarize briefly the most complete 
of these tales, No. 159. Yermak had been in some sort of a 
fight on the Caspian Sea, where he killed the Persian envoy 
Koramyshey Semen Konstyantinovich. He thought over the 
situation of his band in these words: ‘In Astrakhan we can- 
not live; to live on the Volga is to count as thieves; to go to the 
Yaik is a great journey; to go to Kazan—there is the Terrible 
Tsar, the Terrible Tsar our Lord Ivan Vasilyevich;—to go to 
Moscow is to be arrested, scattered throughout different cities 
and placed in dark prisons. Let us go to Usolya, to the Strogo- 
novy, to Grigory Grigoryevich, to the Voronovy; let us take a 
supply of lead, powder and grain” (Il. 20-31). They spent 
the winter in a cave on the Chusovaya River, and then went 
further up the Serebryanaya River to Zharavl’ where they left 
their boats and marched across country to the Tagil’ River, 
where they built others. They sailed along the Tagil’ and other 
rivers unti] St. Peter's Day (June 29). Yermak with three 
hundred men as one of three columns descended the Tobol’ 
River to the Irtysh, Then in a great battle they defeated 
the Tatars under Kuchum. “The Cossacks killed a large number 
of the Tatars and the Tatars were astonished at the strength 
of the Russians, because they could not kill one of them. Heated 
arrows were hurled against them as in sheaves but the Cos- 
sacks stood unharmed" (IL 97ff), Kuchum was captured and 
Yermak thought of peace. He took an embassy back to Moscow 
with rich presents. They induced the boyar Nikita Roman- 
ovich to plead their case and finally the Tsar pardoned Yermak 
for the affair with the Persianenvoy. “The next vear the Tatars 
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rose against Yermak Timofeyevich on the great Yenisey River, 
Yermak's Cossacks had been sent in different directions and he 
had with him only the Cossacks on two boats. And they fought 
with the Tatars for a long time. And to help his companions 
Yermak tried to leap to the other boat and he stepped on a 
treacherous passage. His right foot slipped and the board rose 
from the upper end and struck him. It shattered his stormy 
head and threw him into the swift Yenisey River; there death 
met Yermak” (Il. 198ff). 

This version of the story is probably correct. Yermak shows 
himself throughout as he was in real life, the leader of an unruly 
and undisciplined band of followers, half bandits, half soldiers: 
This is in accord with the spirit of the times; for in this century 
the term Cossack was applied to any outlaw or man who was 
fond of an unrestrained and independent life, and was not, 
as later, the name of a special body of soldiers. (Cf Putsillo, 
op. cit. p. 282.) The victory over Kuchum was fought on 
October 23, 1581, and the capital of the Siberians, Irtysh, was 
taken three days later, on October 26. 

The details of the song vary in the different versions, but 
these variations are to be found far more in. the earlier relations 
between the Tsar and Yermak than in the exploits of the hero 
insofar as they are mentioned. In most of them, as in Nos. 
170 and 186, Yermak simply announces his intention to leave 
for Siberia and indulges in a certain amount of prophecy. An- 
other variation is in regard to the Persian envoy; for in No. 
157 the envoy seems to be Russian instead of Persian, but he 
is of the same name and the circumstances of his death are 
quite similar. 

We can regard these narratives as the first step in the de- 
velopment of Yermak. But he was not destined to stay @ 
long time in this stage. The south of Russia and in particular 
the district along the Terek wanted to take the hero with them 
on their raids against the Turks, and so in No. 176 we find 
him in prison in Turkey for 33 years His beard has grown 
until it is below his silken belt and his red curls rest on his shoul- 
ders, but his energy is not diminished and he challenges the 
Sultan: “Thou, suftan, son-of a sultan, thou the great sultan! 


Set me at liberty; f will cut down all Turkey and thee, O sultan, 
will I take captive" (II. 23). 
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The most important event of the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
was the capture of Kazan, the capital of the Golden Horde, 
in 1552. This was a very long and severe struggle, since the 
Tatar capital was well fortified and Ivan was compelled to 
take uve Of engineers in order to force an entrance into the city. 
(cf Howorth, Htsiory of the Afongols, Vol 2, p 421). There 
is 4 separate historical song which tells how the engineers of 
the Tsar arranged a mine under the Tatar powder magazine 
and also put-an extra fuse in place, so that at the very moment 
that the mine was exploded this other fuse would light a light 
in the presence of the Tsar and his army. ‘The accomplishment 
of such an engineering feat was of course quite outside the sphere 
of Yermak Timofeyevich and his Cossacks, but popular intereat 
in him could sot permit him to be absent from the capture of 
Kazan. The Yermak legend was therefore extended so as to 
allow him to be the hero of the siege. 

In No. 162 we havea full account of this The Tsar threatened 
Yermak for sacking some of the imperial boats but the Cossack 
defended himsell by saying that the beats whith he had seized 
did not bear the royal seals and consequently: they did nor- 
deserve immunity from robbery. The Tsar consented to parcion 
him and his men, provided they would capture for him the city 
of Kazan. Yermak promised to take the city in three hours 
He entered the city'as a beggar and noticed whereall the powder 
of the city was.concentrated, “Dig a trench, brothers, under the 
powder store, When Yermak put a light to the wax fuse, 
he put it in a keg full of pawder, and he placed the other where 
he sat with the tear. Then Yermak said to the Terrible Tsar: 
When the light burns up hither, 1 will take Kazan. The light 
burned up and a ack cloud rose over Kazan" (IL. 46f.), Then 
to the Cossacks he said: “Run to Kazan city quickly, drive 
all the Basurmans from the city:do not take a single soul pris- 
oner, since prison does not suit the Cossacks of the Don" (I). 
S$). In return for this Ivan named Yermak prince of the 
glorious, quiet Don, 

We have here a-distinct step in the process of turning Yermak 
into a culture hero, We will pass over the difficulties which 
this episode introduces into the character of Yermak, because 
the leader of a band of outlaws hardly stands in any such attitude 
toward the sovereign and toward technical military science 
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as this implies There are also chronological inconsistencies. 
Yermak was hardly an old man at his death in 1582, and yet 
it is presumed that he was an experienced chieftain as early as 
552; and still other songs do not assume any great difference 
in time between this capture of Kazan and the Siberian expedi- 
tion. Of course there is yet no absolute chronological impos- 
sibility, but the presumption for it is very strong. 

Still more fantastic is the story of Yermak killing a boyar in 
the presence of the Tsar. According to No. 169, collected in 
the Ural District, Yermak went to the tsar to ask pardon for his 
offences, and one of the boyars interfered and recommended 
that he be hanged. Then “his heroic strength, i. e, his strength 
as a bogatyr, rose, and his heroic blood, i. e. his blood as a 
bogatyr, flamed up” (II. 65-66), and he drew hia sword and 
killed the boyar. “Yermak sits in misfortune and is wrung 
by misfortune and the other boyars became frightened. They 
ran from the imperial rooms and the tsar’s appearance changed" 
(IL 70ff), Ivan the Terrible was a rough and fickle ruler but 
no man could act in this way before him and be saved, much less 
an outlaw leader who was already under heavy charges. On 
the other hand there are not lacking instances where the boga- 
tyrs at the court of St. Vladimir act toward their sovereign 
in this disrespectful manner, Thus Ilya of Murom, the old 
Cossack, appeared in disguise at court and, when he did not 
meet with sufficient honor, becume unruly, killed many of 
Viadimir’s servants, and was only reconciled when Vladimir 
sent him Dobrynya Nikitich to make peace on these terms: 
“Let strict ukazes be promulgated thruout all the towns of 
Kiev and Chernigov that all the pot-houses and drinking places 
of whatever sort be opencd freely for the apace of three days, 
that all the people may drink green wine without price. And 
whoso drinketh no green wine, let him quafi the beer of drunken- 
ness; and he who drinketh that not, sweet mead; that all may 
know that the Old Kazak Ilya of Murom is come to famous 
Kiey town” (Hapgood, Epic Songs of Russia, p. 79). 

Another mg in which Yermak acts to satisfy his wounded honor 
is No, 164 from the Don. In this the captured murza Itelanber 
enters a tent and greets all the Russians except Yermak. The 
Cossack in anger then cuts off his turbulent head, very much 
as Ilya would have done in the same conditions. 
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Wecan then sum up this part of our paper as follows: Yermak, 
the conqueror of Siberia, has a tendency to enter various other 
Spheres of action. At the samg time as soon as we leave that 
field in which his real life was spent, the episodes in which he 
figures have a tendency to become more and more miraculous 
and to approximate those of a Russian bogatyr. The Kazan 
legends often suggest that Yermak became the head of the Don 
Cossacks and lived a while a life of peace as in No. 167,‘ Let us go, 
brothers, to the quiet Don, let us repent. Ye brothers who are 
unmarried, all marry" (1.59f.). There does not seem to be any 
historical basis for this placid life; and Yermak, once a hero, 
must remain such and meet with ever more adventures. 

Accordingly Yermak makes his appearance in the byliny, 
the epic songs which cluster around the name of St. Viadimir, 
Fair Sun Viadimir, the ruler of Russia at the time of ber con- 
version to Christianity (980-1015). The two byliny in which 
he appears are that of Tsar Kalin and that of the Tsar Mamay 
and Babishcha Mamaishina. 

There is little need here to summarize all the forms of these 
byliny. This has been done by A. V. Oksenoy in his article, 
“Yermak v bylinakh russkago naroda,” published in the Istorich- 
esky Vyesinik, Vol. 49, p.424ff. In thisarticle Oksenoy has endeav- 
ored to trace all the existent forms of the bylina legend, without 
however touching any of the historic material 

In the first legend, Yermak is the nephew of Viadimir. On 
the advice of Ilya of Murom Viadimir has begged and secured 
from the Tatars a respite of three months before surrendering 
Kiey. Ilya has gone to collect the bogatyrs to defend Russia but 
has-not returned. Under these conditions Yermak begs permis- 
sion to take the field. Viadimir at first refuses but later consents 
after the boy shows his valor by emptying a pail of sixty puds 
He goes to battle and fights alone against the leaders of the Tatars 
for three days and nights without stopping. Then Ilya arrives 
and the bogatyrs falling upon the Tatar hosts cut their way 
to the centre and Yermak kills the Tatar tear Kalin. Accord- 
ing to other versions it is not Yermak but Ilya who kills the 
chieftain of the enemy. This legend, however, sometimes does 
not end successfully for the Russians, and itis one of these forms 
which Miss Hapgood gives in her volume (op. et., p. 210ff.), In 
this version two Tatars appear wherever one is killed and in 
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the end the bogatyrs are either killed or carried off to a sub- 
terranean cave. Yermak alone is left and he returns to Kiev 
and receives the congratulations of Vladimir, who offers to 
reward him. Yermak rejects all offers of land or wealth and 
requests the privilege of drinking beer and wine without price 
in all the pothouses of the kingdom. [n still other forms Yer- 
mak is worn out by his exertions and dies with the others. 

The other legend, that of Tsar Mamay and the Babishcha 
Mamaishina, is somewhat similar. Tsar’ Mamay was the 
actual head of the Tatars in 1380 when they were decisively 
defeated at Kulikovo by Dimitry Donskoy. Here again Yer- 
mak is the champion of Kiev and fights without support. 
until he is forced to flee. Fortunately at this moment Dya_ 
rouses himself from a drunken stupor and indifference and 
takes part in the battle. No sooner is this fight won than 
Yermak takes the field against a female foe, the Babishcha 
Mamaishina, one of those female monsters who occur so often 
in Russian song. She fights with Yermak for twelve days and 
nights without cither securing an advantage, until Nya inter- 
feres and tells Yermak that he is still young and does not know 
how to fight with women. Following the advice of the older 
man, Yermak seizes her by her white breast and soon over- 
throws her. 

It will be noticed in all this that Yermak is the chief bogatyr 
of the third generation. The first generation is that of the elder 
heroes, Svyatogor and his fellows, who are far more powerful 
physically than Iya or any of his (the second) generation. Now 
it is Yermak who forms the third generation, powerful and 
young but not the equal in experience or strength of Ilya. 
Furthermore in some of the versions Ilya is the uncle of Yermak 
who is related to him and not to Viadimir. Orest Miller (Srav- 
nileino-kriticheskiya nablyudentya nad sloyerym soslovom nar- 
oduago russkago eposa, iva Muromets i bogatyrsteo Kievskove, 
p. 699) queries whether Yermak may not be an alternative form 
of Falcon the Hunter, the son whom Ilya kills This motif 
which appears in the Persian legend of Sohrab and Rustem 
is the subject again of the Hildebrand Fragment of the old 
pagan German poetry (cf. Thomas, An Anthology of German 
Literature, p. 3). It is perfectly true that in later forms of 
these stories the father discovers his son’s identity before it is 
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too late and there is a reconciliation. This happens also in 
some of the later forms of the Hildebrand-saga and in some 
versions of the Falcon story. There does not however stem to 
be any necessity for supposing that Yermak has taken the place 
of a-son of Ilya, that reconciliation has taken place, or that in 
one version father and son were always together. 

On the other hand, in the Yermak byliny Iya does not appear 
in a very enviable rdle. He is indifferent or drunken. Per- 
haps it may be that he has been with the elder beroes and has 
been drinking their wine, which is not suitable even for his 
generation, Yermak has for his part declined to taste this super- 
natural drink (cf. Oksenov, op. cit. p. 440). Perhaps he may 
be regarded as passing beyond the natural age of fighting and 
‘as already declining in strength and vigor. However that may 
be, we have here frankly the appearance of the next younger 
generation as the chief champion of Holy Russia. This probably 
means little more than that Yermak was of a far younger stratum 
of legend, and this we know from our acquaintance with history, 

The German saga of the Nibelungen shows us the same con- 
fusion of times. When Kriemhild is on her way to the court 
of King Etzel or Attila (who lived in the fifth century a. D.) 
she stops on the way with her uncle Bishop Pilgerin of Passau, 
who was actually bishop there in 971-991. Thus we have a 
mythical heroine, married to Attila and the niece of a man who 
actually lived in the tenth century. The byliny which started 
in much the same atmosphere in Russia rapidly came to re- 
flect the prehistoric and pre-Christian heroes of their country. 
At the same time they included the heroes who fell at the battle 
of the Kalka in 1224 when the forces of the Russians were 
overthrown. We find here the very names which tradition 
places around Vladimir. Next the Russian victory at Kuli- 
kovo in 1380 gave us the memory of Mamay, Why Dimitry 
Donskoy, the leader of the Russians and himself a popular hero, 
did not enter the charmed circle, we cannot tell, He remained 
outside but his opponent was included among the foes of Russia. 
Then two centuries later, when Yermak appeared in Siberia, 
he touched the popular fancy and for his exploits was included 
in the list of bogatyrs. 

We can well understand why Yermak did the conventional 
things in the byliny. His exploits had been remote and dif- 
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ferent; even his death was extraordinary The byliny authors 
did not recognize this peculiarity, For them the bogatyrs 
were the great heroes who fought at Kiev against the Tatars. 
For them the bogatyrs drank from huge cups, handled huge 
weapons and fought for long periods of time. Everything 
about them was on a grand scale. So they applied to Yermak 
the conventional characteristics of their favorite heroes. He 
was young, younger than any of the others, and he could not 
pass from history in the way in which they did. All Russia 
knew that Yermak Timofeyevich had to reach Siberia. They 
knew that he had to annex the land to Russia and be pardoned 
by the Tsar but at the same time they placed him in the latest 
possible strata of their work. The disappearance of the boga- 
tyrs in the struggle with Tsar Kalin probably looks to 1224: 
The conflict with Mamay certainly places Yermak in connection 
with the heroes of the fourteenth century. Outside of the mythi- 
cal apparatus there is nothing that can connect Yermak with 
Vladimir. He remains throughout a straight hero, young and 
late in coming, who rises as the old Kiev heroes begin to pass 
away, This is a tribute to history and the historical sense 
and there is little or no need to find for Yermak a place in the 
highly organized pantheon of the past. There is no need to 
speculate whether the name of Yermak has been attached to 
some old hero who has lost his name before the increasing fame 
of the young man, He is simply a later hero enrolled among 
the earlier immortals. 

We shall probably never know what were the personal char- 
acteristics of Yermak Timofeyevich which so endeared him to 
the heart of the Russian people. His Cossacks were practically 
wiped out but he had opened a way to Siberia. He was a 
pathfinder whose exploits fired the hearts of his people and made. 
him an object of song. More and more was the simple story 
of his life magnified in popular tradition and made like the 
tales of the heroes of the past. And therein lies its value. We 
can see how one incident after another became connected with 
his name and we can trace his career from a Cossack leader 
to a Russian bogatyr. If we could analyze this story more 
carefully, we should probably have a kev to the strange mixture 
of myth and heroism, of history and romance, which in the folk 
poetry of Russia developed into the byliny. Perhaps others 
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in the case of Yermak for he lived late enough to give us some 
historical information about his career and to figure to some 
‘extent in written history. Through the historical songs and the 
-byliny we can trace his rise in popular thouglit and song; and 
his great value is that he illustrates the change of a human hero 
into a culture-hero endowed with all the befitting mythical and 
super-human qualities. 
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Tose who have enjoyed a Madonna of Murillo will re- 
member how she rests her foot on the crescent moon, that golden 
boat of Astarte, at sundry times and in divers places otherwise 
called Aphrodite, Anaitis and Ishtar. Frazer tells of 
a village of Cyprus where the Virgin Mary is worshipped 
under the name of Panaghia Aphroditessa, the Most Holy little 
Goddess of Love’; and it is not entirely unreasonable that, 
as the Mother of the most precious Child, she should be thought 
to retain some, at least, of the attributes of the ancient Mother 
Goddess Let us now see how some of the offerings to that 
great Mother have likewise been handed on. 

St. Paul's saying “that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die" strikes at the heart of primitive religion: The 
re-awakening of life in the spring, the sprouting of trees, Howers 
and grass were mysterious evidence of divine life and had a 
direct relation to the lives of men depending upon their flocks. 
As they changed their manner of living and became agricultural 
rather than pastoral, the ear of corn took its place along with. 
leaf and bud: and where this was a winter crop, the spring festi- 
val was applicable to both ‘First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear," is thus also an expression of early 
ideas. The same Semitic root which means ‘to put forth’? 
covers both the ear of corn and the hyacinth, and we remember 
how Hyacinth, Anemone and Narcissus alternate with Adonis 
and Tammuz in the worship of the Mother Goddess4. This 
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same root covers the sign of the Zodiac, of the sixth month, 
during which the descent of Ishtar to Hades in seareh of her 


lost husband was celebrated; and the same root, again, rovers: 


the narlostachys*, spica mardi, or spikenard of India. 

Nard, or more specifically spikenard, is the fibre-covered 
rout-stock of a tall-growing valerian,’ having as its habitat the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kush Mountains. The characteristic hairy 
covering is the remains of the radical leaves, Narr! first appears 
in literature in the Atharva-Veda* where, mixed with honey and 
costus and made into an ointment, tt becomes & sovercign 
charm to win a woman. “Of ointment, of madugha (licorice?), 
of costus, and of nard, by the hands of Bhaga, | bring up quick 
4 menna of subjection”, This association with costus is of 
interest, for that, also a herbaccous plant of the Himalayas, 
appears elsewhere in the Atharva-Veda" as the sign and symbel 
of immortal life. Won by the gods in the thind heaven from 
earth as they moved about in the sky in their golden, boat, 
the costus was set as companion wo the soma—that sacred drink 
which according to a recent writer was nothing more romantic 
than millet beer'* Costus appears several times in the Atharva- 
Veda as a remedy against disease, especially fever. 

Whether nard is a word of Sanskrit or Iranian origin seems 
doubtful, It may be an indigenous name borrowed of some 
earlier race by the conquermg Iranians: Some lexicons refer 
it to a) Sanskrit root nal, to smell, but Dr. Edgerton tells 
methat thereisne such root inSanskrit. Uhlenbeck’s etymologi- 
eal dictionary doubtfully suggests a word, mada, mafa or nala, 
reed, which from the botanical standpoint would answer well 
enqigh, Persian dictionaries also connect the word with mai, 
reed, and Dr. Jackson writes me that we may perhaps tentatively 
assume the word ‘nard® to be [ranian, Watt quotes various 
vernaculars of the Punjab, dala, bala, mala, ‘root’, anil Sanskrit 
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 jata-maast (which latter has been adopted in the modern botani- 


cal name of the plant), referring to its resemblance to a tufted 
stock. In modern India fragrant and cooling ointments are 
still prepared from the drug, which are believed. to have the 
power of promoting the growth and blackness of the hair, Al- 
though from quite a different part of the plant, the spikenard 
of commerce bears some vague resemblance to an ear of corn, 
or to bulbous flowers like the hyacinth, gladiolus or garlic; and. 
it is of interest that another Semitic word used for nard** 
means alike ‘loose’ or ‘hanging’ as of hair, ‘heating’, as of an 
oven, ‘swelling’ or ‘filling’, as.of a river, ‘bloodshot’, as of an 
eye, and that various forms of the word covered alike the hya~ 
cinth and the red or bloody waters of the river Adonis rising in 
the spring floods and thus suggesting the revival of human life; 
for was not man himself, as Adam, the Ruddy One? This as- 
sociation of waters and human life is familiar enough. It may 
be worth while to recall another passage in the Atharva-Veda:'* 
"As Indra is possessed of glory in heaven-and-earth, as the 
Waters are possessed of glory in the herbs, so among all the 
gods may we, among all, be glorious,” Something of the same 
association continues through the Vedic writings; malada or 
ard is found not only in the Atharva-Veda, but also in the 
Aitareya '? and the Sankhayana Aranyakas, *? where it is men- 
tioned as found in a garland, as well as in the Sitras. In the 
Atharva-Veda‘* the feminine form. of the word salad? occurs 


“as the name of an Apsaras or celestial nymph. In. this latter 


passage there are five Apsarases who are driven out by some 
herb, and their names, as Whitney suggests, ** are all formed 
upon ad rege le Scie exgeule or bdellium is one We 
may thus trace t that a special portion of a-special reed: 
or herbaceous plant was in Various ways connected with ideas 
of manly vigor and love, and that the tises of the drug had special 
reference to those ideas in their relation to a Mother Goddess. 
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So it appears in the earlier writings; but Caland,'? while he. 
gives us as a charm to assure the safety of the herd, that nard 
pounded in water should be given the calves to drink while 
the priest performed a specified ceremony, observes that nard 
was subsequently reserved for the ritual of the dead and for- 
bidden to the living. Still later, however, in India the word 
‘nard" referred to several varieties of aromatic grass which, in 
odor and appearance, resembled the Himalayan drug:'* and 
while familiar in ointments and perfumes, these were used also 
in ceremonial cintments in Mohammedan times, especially 
in anointing the Ka‘ba and the Sacred Rock under the Temple 
in Jerusalem, which must have been survivals of extremely carly 
practice,—the anointing of stock and stone for the Mother God- 
dess. 

Laufer'* traces nard through carly Chinese Annals and 
finds the word to be correctly transcribed, (we-lo-t'o=Sansk: 
nalada) and a fanciful analysis given as to nara-dhara (“held 
or carried by man"), because, it was said, men carried the frag- 
rant flower with them in their girdles.** He refers to another 
word in the Chinese Annals (mart-&'7) mentioned as a product 
of Fu-lin or Syria, and thought by Hirth to be the nard. It 
was said to be somewhat similar to garlic, shepherd's purse 
and wheat; and while he identifies this with Persian nargis, 
narcissus, it is still a fact that there is an underlying association, 
if not in language, yet in conception between the two products. 

To English-speaking people nard is best known through the 
mention of it in the Song of Songs and in the Gospels, and to 
Jews through its appearance in the Praver Book (carried down 
from the Babylonian Talmud) as an ingredient in the ceremonial! 
incense. It is an interesting historical question how a Himalayan 
love charm came to find its way into those books. We may per- 
haps adopt the hypothesis that its ceremonial use was due to 
Persian influence, through association of ideas, similarity of 
a ee 

" Altindisches Zauberritial: Verhand. der Kon. Akad. yan Weten- 
schappen te Ameterdam, IIL 2, pp. 176-7. The eeference is to Kauiike 
Siitra 5h 1-13, 

“ Dr, Edgerton cites the Naishadha-Carita 

” Sine-Jromies, 428, 455. 

™ This may, however, be a veiled allusion to the phallic symboliem which 
was usually attached to nard. 
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appearance, superiority of fragrance and extension of trade 
routes under the Achaemenid kingdom of Persia, and its suc— 
cessors, the Empires of Alexander and Seleucus. ** 

Let us approach the problem by ‘recalling the substances: 
epecified for thé ceremonial incense. [in Exodus 30 the incense 
and anointing oil are separately listed: the one contains stacte, 
onycha, galbanum and frankincense, each of a like weight, the 
whole seasoned! with salt; the other, flowing myrrh and cassia 
each 5M) shekels, sweet cionamon.and sweet calamus-each 250 
ahekels, and olive oi] one hin: but the Babylonian Talmud 
apparently combines the two lists and adds a number of things 
that must have been unknown to pre-exilic ceremonial. The 
following is the list: balm, onycha, galbanum, frankincense, 
each 70 maneh, myrrh, cassia, spikenard and saffron, each 16: 
maneh, costus 12, aromatic bark 3, cinnamon 9, and the lye from 
the ashes of the leek 9 kab, Cyprus wine 3 seah 3 kab, salt of 
Sodom 34 kab, and a dash each of the herb maaleh ashan- and 
kippak of the Jordan, which may possibly be epher or henna #7 
It is here specified, asin Ezekiel and Leviticus, that no honey 
shall be used: but how this offering of the Ishtar cult should be 
prohibited and such exotic and idolatrous substances as spikenard, 
saffron and costus admitted is not so easily understood. Surely 
they, too, are associated with nature cults, whether of Syrian 
Astarte, Iranian Anaitis, or Indian Durga, 

In the Song of Songs spikenard (Hebrew nérd) appears 
twice—adorning first the bridegtoom and next the bride. ™ 
This might be taken as chance illustrations in a love song at 
the wedding ceremonial, were it not that all the substances 
mentioned in the Song fall so naturally into separate offering 
lists—first, of the nature cult; second, of the pre-exilic sanctuaries; 
and finally, of the post-exilic temple. In the wedding ceremonial 
spikenard was associated more especially with marriages of 
toyalty, for it was always a rare and costly substance, with pro- 
duction and export limited then aa now, by the princelings of 
$$ 
ol Hee n eeeeTmomtion “of the patriarchal Semitic cuit of the God 
Of Heres over the mati tor aie 
Rostovtsell, Iranians eG Sour hee a RAs elcome 

* Cf. nssociation of henna with marr. Cant. 4 13 . ; 

4 Cant. t, (2:4, 13-14; ef. Rew. 3. 20. an 
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the Himalayan states. In: this connection Phyllarchus has a 
curious aneodote "4 about the gift of a love charm, not named but 
probably nard, sent by Chandragupta to Seleucua at Antioch 
when he decided to abandon Greek customs for Oriental, and like 
Solomon of old, to take umto himself wives from all the peoples 
within his dominions: Philostratus*! also mentions a marrage 
balm prepared by the Indians of the Punjab, and says that 
unless the young couple have been besprinkled with it. their 
union is not considered complete or compatible with Aphrodite's 
bestowing her grace upon it. In the Song of Songs It is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that nard appears not as a popular 
love charm, but as a ceremonial offering to the Goddess of Love. 


The earliest mention of nard in Greek literature is in The- 
ophrastus** who, writing in the 3rd century 4. ©, says that 
“sromatics come from Arabia, Media and India, but the choicest 
from India’ and under these makes separate mention of spike- 
tard. “The most fragrant of all aromatics come from Asia 
and aed regions, while from Europe itself comes none except 
the iris.’ Arman®? in his account of Alexander's return from 
India, quoting Aristobulus, says of the Desert of Gedrosia that 
it produces “many odoriferous roots of nard, which the Phoe 
nicians ikewise gathered; but much of it was trampled down by 
the army, and a sweet perfume waa diffused far and wide over 
the land by the trampling; so great was the abundance of it.” 
Strabo"* sives a slightly different account to the efiect that 
the desert produced “aromatics, particularly nard and myrrh, 
in such quantity that the army of Alexander used them on the 
march for tent coverings and beds; they thus breathed an air 
full of odors, and at the same time more salubrious.”” And Pliny 
has more (o the same effect" In these passages, however, 
it may be inferred that the substance was not the Himalayan 
spikenard which required abundant moisture and rich soil, but 





® Miller, Frageweia Hisforicorum Grascerum |. 344. 

® Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Lf, 1. 

@ Hit Pian 9.7. 2-4. 

= Awoh, Aler 6 22 3. 

8 ifs 

® HN. 12. 26; Pliny says that i his time nand hek) first. place smong 
Sintments in Rome. 
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“The poet Horace metitions nant in several passages’ +, af 
which the most interesting is in the Ove addressed to Vergil, who 
is bidden to the Sabine farm and told to bring with him-in- return: 
for a share in a cask of wine “of hounteous power to grant 
fresh hopes", “‘a tiny alabaster box of nard", with reference 
perhaps to Lydia or some other charmer.+* 

The incident in the Gospels in which nard appears is of 
interest from more than:one aspect. While every Gospel refers 
to it, the accounts differ somewhat in detail, and there are possibly 
two separate incidents assimilated into one account.42 However 
that may be, the “alabaster box of qintment of spikenard very 
precious” was produced under such circumstances that those 
present thought it to be a. love offering appropriate to the calling 
of the woman who made it, and were reproved with the explana~ 
tion that the woman had “come beforchand,” and that the 
anomting was against the day of the burying, So far as 1 am. 
wware, this is the only Western reference to the funeral nse of 
nard, which according to Caland had by that time become 
general in India The Gospel account confirms the distinctive 
nature of the offering in its mention of the price, 300 denari: 
and the denarius, as we know otherwise, was the unit price of a. 
day's labor. 

Nard appears in the Periplus+ as an item of export at two. 

Indian ports—that of Poclais (Pishkalavati) through the port 
of Barygaza, and that of the Ganges, through the ports of South 
India, whither it was brought by Bengal shipping. It appears 
‘in the Digest of the Roman Law44 in an Imperial rescript of 
SSS 
_# So Joret, Plantes dana |"Antiqwiff, 2. (47-8. These gases are sm 
dropepen, vars crater, qeorancusa, mardi. schoenanthes: urder Gramrmmene. 
Aadropogen is from andr, staracn (or man) and Plgén, beard. “These gritsses. 
like apikenard!, suggest ther lies of masrulinity. 

“ Sage Ach: I. ui Epode XII 

“In another passage it is curiows to note that the | Library version, 
—— ‘Persian wand’, Achoementaw coum (Odes rt Daun different 


@ Mark i4, 3-4; Mart. 26, 6-0; Luke 7. 
® Periplia dS, 564 
= 3,18 5-7. 


36-38: John 12, 1-8, 
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the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus relating to ar- 
ticles imported into Egypt from the East and subject to import 
duties. Here nard and the spike of nard are separately classi- 
fied, and nard, specified as foltwm, has three subdivisions: 1, 
pentasphacrum, 2, barbaricum, 3, caryophyllum. Pentasphaerum 
seems to-refer to the balls of leaf and fibre of the cinnamon 
laurel (same, however, would identify it with betel pepper) 
referred toin the Periplus as malabothrum; barbaricum refers 
probably to the port of that name at the mouth of the Indus, 
while caryephvllwm, meaning literally ‘nut-leaf’, and later ap- 
plied to the clove, has been identified by some with the aril or 
sheath of the nutmeg, which we know as mace. The identifi- 
cation is doubtful, for both clove and mace are supposed to 
have been brought to India from the Archipelago. Ptolemy 
mentions nard and fixes its habitat in the Himalayas 

‘Thus far we have ceomsidered nant as a charm for wedding 
or funeral, The association of these two rites, apparently at 
the opposite poles of human emotion, is not unreasonable from 
a-primitive viewpoint. Whether like the waning and waxing 
moon, the descent and return of Ishtar, or the falling and bud- 
ding of the leaves, death and revival were regarded as parts of 
the same cycle of life, 

"| sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That-every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her fap from some once lovely Head.” 

The use of the product in early medicine was somewhat different 
from. its ceremonial pees. The Syriac Book of Medicines 
edited by Budge!* gives us presumably the practice of the school 
which flourtshed at Edessa during the late Graeco-Roman and 
Sassanian periods. tn this compendium of practice nard appears 
iM many prescriptions: as a remeily for colds and congestive 
conditions of the head and body generally; as a sedative in ner- 
vous diseases; in the treatment of paralysis; asa remedy for con- 
sumption, abdominal congestion or alocration, dropsy, inflam- 
mation of the liver and spleen, and as an ingredient in external 
plasters for reduction of inflammation. In this book it does 
not appear as a nerve stimulant, which, aside from its physical 
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appearance, was the property that perhaps first commended its 
use asa charm. In present-day medicine it is practically unused, 
but on consulting physicians of different schools, the same 
diversity of practice is shown (depending, possibly, on the volume 
of the dose); a homeopath dislikes the vulerians as “rough” 
stimulants; an allopath prefers better sedatives’? The Syriac 
distinguishes two varieties—nardén, which Budge equates with 
Arabic sujra(f), and ndrdin, equated with Arabic sundal. Watt 
quotes from a Persian work on Materia Medica, which has 
tiarden in the index and sumbul in the body of the work, and 
distinguishes between sumbul kind?, sumbul-rami or ukiefi, and 
nardin ublet, remarking that sumbul hind? is ulao sumbul-aj-fib+* 
or fragrant nard. 

In the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ** 
in its description of Ceylon, mention is made of the shipping 
that frequented its ports coming from India, Persia and Ethiopia, 
from Malabar and the Gulf of Cambay and from Sindu “where 
musk and castor are procured, and androstackys”, which seems 
to be 4 corruption of wardostachys, spikenard. ‘‘Sindu,”’ ‘he 


says,"'is on the frontier of India, for the Indus, that is, the Phison, 


which discharges into the Persian Gulf forms the boundary 
between Persia and India", an interesting sidelight alike on 
political geography and Biblical exegesis of that date. 
The Arabic writers frequently mention nard and distinguish 
between sundul aj-fib, which was probably spikenard, and sunbul 
al’aséfir, sparrow’s nard, which probably included one or more 


varieties of the andropogon grasses, chief of which is the citronella. 


Especially is this the case in the nard which was so liberally 
received in the golden age of the Caliphate from the islands of 
the Archipelago, where the true spikenard is not found. The 
vagueness of the information appears, for example, in Ibn 
Khordadhbeh writing in the 9th century. He mentions Indian 
nard as one of the products of Jawa, that is, Sumatra, Edrisi, 
in the 12th century, mentions nard as a product of the Island of 
ee ee 

CL, Amy, Principles of Pharmacy, p. 743, sub terbo Valeriana. 

* rh is from roct fb to be good, of delightful, or sweet, fayyad 


i to perfume or embalm. The plural afydh may undertie the race-name 
Asthiopian—people of the Incense Land. 
® Xl, 337, 
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Salahat, Aba'l Fadl Ja‘far, in the 12th cemtury, quotes nard as 
idhkher, which was certainly andropogon grass, and says that the 
“best sort is sunbuil al‘agafir, also called ‘asa/ir al-idhkhir”, which 
doubtless should be transposed and written idhkhir al ‘asifir. 
This is in all probability the stveir of the Periplus. Yakiir, 
writing in the 13th century, mentions as exports from Sumatra, 
aloes, camphor, nard, cloves, mace, and drugs and vases from 
China. thn -al-Baitar, writing in the 13th century, and. who 
was familiar with this trade, distinguishes three sorts of nard— 
that is, of swnbul: one called Indian, another Greek and the 
third mountain nard. He also distinguishes two varieties of 
Indian nard, as already mentioned, smith! af-fié and sunbul al 


‘agafir, and Ferrand in this connection quotes from Dioscorides 


who mentions two species, Indian and Syrian, the latter “not be- 
caitse it comes.from Syria, but because the mountain on which 
it grows reaches from Syria to India’, Of the Syrian nard 
Dioscorides says that it has an “odor which recalls that of 
galangal. [t is spicy and dries the tongue, and leaves an agree- 
able odor in the mouth if chewed for some time’. As to India 
nard he says there is orie which comes from the Ganges of “in- 
ferior efficacy because of the humidity of the region of its origin. 
It is longer and has a larger spike and the hres are more inter- 
mingled. Its odor is noxious. The nard which comes from the 
interior of the mountain is superior to the other—more flagrant, 
with a shorter spike, having the odor af galangal and otherwise 
resembling the Syrian.” 

Nard asa product of Ceylon, Sumatra and other islands of 
the East is mentioned also by Kazwini in the 13th century, 
Ibn al-Wardi in the 14th, and Bakuwi in the 15th, Most of 
these passages read like references copted from earlier writers, 

Other writers tell of the transfer of the word to an ointment 
from which the true nard was finally omitted altogether. Jaubari, 
writing in the 13th century, says that omsk js made by feeding 
young pigeons with cloves and rose water infused with wild 
pearandnard. Just how this produces the rest is not apparent. 
Nuwayni, in the 14th century, gives directions for making two 
standard ointments, the ghd/iya and the madd. 

Nuwayr was a celebrated historian and lawyer, who wrote 
an encyclopedia of human knowledge in five great divisions— 
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heaven and earth, man, animals, plants and history. Wiedemann 
has reprinted portions of an Arabic manuscript of Nuwayri m 
the Royal Library at Leyden, from which Ferrand *" takes.a num- 
ber of recipes for preparation of nadd, of which the followmg 
are typical: | 


“Tamim! mentions different ‘sorta, such ae the madd alms tnt 
which was preparctl for the Abbasside caliph Musta’in biflah. al-‘abbisi, 
condsting of 50 parts Indian aloe, same quantity Tibetan musk, 150 parts 
blue Shibr ambergris, 3 parts rij? camphor, Aloe, mmisk and camphor 
are ground separately with mortar and pestle and the musk pressed through 
siik cloth, Ambergris is dissotved'in a jar or vase and the ground ingre- 
dients stirred in. [t is then poured out on a marble plate to cowl and 
cut into bars. For the preparation of the aadd generally used by ordi- 
nary people, tuke $0 parts superior aloe, same quantity Tibetan miusk, 
100 parts Shibr ambergris, 3 patts camphor. Grind all together. Make 
into bars. | 

“Preparations of a madd made for the Abhasside caliph Dja'far al- 
Mostawakkil'ald Allah. Grind separately 1) parts Mimwrdn? Indian aloe, 
25 parte mbt, 6 parte Tibetan musk, one part kk with yellow leaves, 
one part aaffron, Then grind together, Then take 50 parts blue Indian 
ambergris, cut into pieces and melt in a Mecca vase. Mix in the above 
ingredients, then cut into bara 

“Wadd prepared by the mother of the Abbasside caliph Mulptadir 
hitlah, with which every Friday they perfumed the Ka‘bs at Mecca and the 
sacred rock of the Temple at Jerusalem. 100 parts purified Tibetan mosk, 
grind aod pass through a cloth. Melt Shibr ambergris, take from fire, 
When cool, puur in only the musk, but not the aloe. Werk thordughly,. 
spread on marble, cut into rode and do the perfuming with them. Taniimi 
say the chirf of the servitors of the Temple at Jerusalem gave some of 
thie madd to ovy father, My father dissolved it with few and obtained @ 
ghaliva extremely fragrant.” 

The foregoing was quote] by Nuwayri from previous 
writers. He then goes on to say that in his time the madd was 
in the proportions above given, but was called ‘armbar 
(this being the word for ambergria), Crude ambergria was tech- 
nically called al-‘onbar al-asl, that is, original ambergris. 

It is; of course, a question whether Arabic wadd had anything 
to do with Iranian or Indic ward. The word could readily have 
found its way mto Arabic through Persian or Prakrit: channels; 

© Tester Avakes celatifs o ['Exteéme Orient, 621)-425. 

# The skh mentions! in these recipes was apparently @ concoction 


of mune with other things, rated according to its content of niwsk—that is, 
one-third or one-half rub. 
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but there is an Arabic word nadd meaning hill, mound or pile. 
According to Hava's dictionary madd or nidd means merely a 
compound perfume. It is also the name of a game of chance, 
similar to backgammon, Freytag is more positive. Nadd, he 
says, i from the Persian and means “a perfume composed of 
ambergris, musk and aloes-wood, by others called ambergris."" 

Marco Polo gives one of the earliest accounts of India by 
a European, and says of the kingdom of ‘Melibar'. © There 
is in this Kingdom a great quantity of pepper, and ginger, and 
cinnamon, and turbit, and of nuts of India. They also manu- 
facture very delicate and beautiful buckrams. The ships that 
come from the east bring copper in ballast. They also bring 
hither cloths of silk and gold, and sendels; also gold and silver, 
cloves and spikenard, and other fine spices for which there is 
demand here, and exchange them for the products of these 
countries.” It may be questioned whether the rendering, 
‘spikenard’, is correct. Its association with cloves rather stg 
gests the nérdtastw, which, as Yule observes, is a grass with 
fragrant roots much used as a perfume in the Archipelago. 
Yule+) also gives interesting details of three cargoes. from 
Malabar that arrived at Lishon in September, 1504, the iwms 
of their manifests totalling as follows- 


Pepper 10,000 cantars 
Cinnamen 3500 y 
Cloves 40060C* 
Ginger mo060COt* 
Lae and brasil moO 
Camphor r has 
Cuhebs 191 - 
Mace ay rf 
Sptkenard 3 » 
Lign- Ales LS 


From this it now appears how small, and presumably how precious 
an item of cargo nard always was. Just as Sir William Jones 
Was sent the wrong plant by the Bhutan authorities who pro- 
hibited the export of living plants, 4" 65 even today the supply 
is limited. only a small quantit y coming down in any season from 


= (1 XXV- 
“ Mare Polo, ed. Cordier, 11, 399-390, 
“ Watt, Dict. of the Economie Products af India, sub gerbe nardostachys, 
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the mountains. But an unromantic world no longer demands 
the product, and the mountain princelings are deprived of the 
revenues which it formerly yielded them. 

According to the Book of Enoch, 4* it was the fallen angels 
who taught the female of the species “charms and enchantments 
and the cutting of roots”; and it is to the prodigal impulse of 
one of them that we chiefly owe this fragrant memory of other 
days, from 

“that broken box that gave 
Its treasure tothe Lord 
And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costhest ard”, 


# T Enoch &, 5. 





STRAY NOTES ON THE ARAMAIC OF DANIEL 
AND EZRA 


CHarRLEs C. Torrey 


Yate Universrty 


THE FOLLOWING BRIEF SOTES may be considered as supple 
mentary to my Noles on the Aramaic Part af Damiel (1909) 
and to the textual annotations in my Ezra Studies (1910). They 
are chiefly the fruit of further observation of the Massoretic 
practice of combining alternative readings, a very important 
subject to which I have called attention in several places, ' and 
on which I have a more extended essay in preparation. | have 
included here only a few of the most striking examples. Among 
the other miscellaneous observations, a few are based on new 
material which has come to light. Several of the words dis- 
cussed are found in the Hebrew text (Dan. 1,4; 2,1: U2; Exe. 
1.6.9; 4,7: 6,22; 8,171). 


Daniel 

14. o1ND combines the two readings oo and swe (cf. Gen, 
39,23). The same combination in Job 31,7; see the variant 
in the Massoretic tradition. 

2,14. “In the second year” could not possibly have been written 
by the narrator, It is perfectly evident from the narrative in 
the first chapter that according to his view half a dozen years 
at least) must have elapsed between the accession of Nebuchad- 
negzar ahd the events of the second chapter. In my Notes 
pp. 9ff., 1 showed reasons for believing that chap. 1 was origi- 
nally written in Aramaic; and that it was translated into Hebrew 





* See for exatnple the introduction to my Nate on Daniel, p. 12, and the 
following pages passim; my remarks in the AJSEL 32 (1916), p. OT: and the 
instructive eay by my pupil, Dr. Otto H. Bostrim, entitled Abernniice 
Readings in the Booby of Samael, issued in 1918 aa pre of the Publications 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, IL 

Fis!) 
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by the author of chaps. 7-12. In the footnote on p. 101 
expressed the opinion “that slight traces of the process fof 
translation] can really be seen,” and I gave some illustrations. 
In the troublesome date in 2,1 I think we have the best illustration 
of all, The original author wrote ne ropa, “And in the sith 


year.” By a very natural slip, of a common type, following the 


eye rather than the meaning of the word, the translator inte 
Hebrew wrote O° Pars, ; 


2.7. ote is intended by the punctuators to leave open the 
choice between sogm and mga: (Theod., Vulg.). So very often” 


it, Daniel: see also 4.15.16, where the same thing is done on the 
basis of the other cotisonant reading—the reading being in each 
case presumably that of the principal manuscript. 

2.9. We have bere the combination of the two equivalent 
forms, prot and pyep (with assimilation of the dental, as 
often elsewhere; cf. also the many similar forms in the Arabic 


of the Koran, for example), A typical and interesting manner 


of preserving two readings. 

2,22, The combination of wyy and rq (ci. 5.11.14), The 
Syriac nahhira, which some scholars have thought to be intended 
by the consonant text here, is, 1 think, merely an artificial 
form created for the sake of assonance with fefidka, There 
js nO trace of it in the older Aramaic. , 

2.23. The pointing erm, which undoubtedly rests on 
ancient tradition, was probably intended to indicate a double 


reading, namely the combination of y»—, suffix of Ist pers: singe 


(supported by the context, as well as by LXCX, Theod., and Syr.), 
and w9o—, suffix of Ist pers, plur (derived from the preceding 
paps). The text rendered by Theod is doubtless what the 
author wrote. I have noted many cases in the O, T. text in 
which ae sauna! rowel calls attention to alternative readings. 
2,24. As | showed in my Notes, two variant readings are com- 
bined here 
2.43. first word. Of the two ms readings preserved here, 
the one is intrinsically as good as the other, but the consonant 
text deserves a slight preference in such cases, 
2.48. As Ihave shown in my article “Medina and ro\is,” 
qu the Harvard Theological Review for October, 1923, the evi- 
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dence thus far available leads to the conclusion that the meaning 
“province” for wap is only Palestinian, confined to Hebrew- 
Jewish writings, the meaning in gentile Aramaic documents 
being always and everywhere “city.” 

3,13, One of the most interesting and important of all the 
examples of “alternative” pointing. rt combines the two 
(equally good) readings yma and rom. The same thing is 
«dome in 6,18, see the note there: The Aramaic kof’ al was still 
frequently used in the period represented by the Biblical 
Aramaic, as also in the earlier stages of the language; it soon 
‘after disappeared from use, however, being displaced by other 
forms of expression, among them the very common indefinite 
third person plural, See also the note on 7,5, for-a similar ex- 
amiple 

3,4 The problematic word tx7, used in the same way as 
in Daniel, has now turned up in an Aramaie letter written in 
Mesopotamia in about the year 660 8 c.; see Lidzbarski, Al- 
aramédtiche Urkunden aus Assar (1921), In line 12 occurs the 
phrase: Ae wD IA wx baie), “He will ask whether these 
words are frue”; and then, immediately after, the same phrase 
acems to occur again: “Summon them, ask them whether 
[these words) are trve,"" Thecharacters here are partly obliterat. 
ed, but the reading of this word is certain, and the restoration 
of the whole sentence hardly to be doubted. The supposed 
Persian origin of the word in Daniel is thus disposed of once for 
all, Lidzbarski, #hid., queties whether there may not be some 
connection, with pax—a desperate conjecture. The explana- 
tion which 1 gave in my Notes seems to me to be not only satis- 
factory hut certain; the root is Old Aramaic +, the familiar 
Arabic ++ (according to the native lexicographers a synonym 
of <7, Which is exactly what the context requires in these 
passages). The word-surviving in this fived use is the infinitive 
of the pe'al stem, in the adverbial accusative (see my Notes, 
for some of the mumerous parallels). [t is thus employed in 
the same way, and with the same THGININg, 4S MOR. or PISS 
in Biblical Hebrew, where one might write the question: noxan 
man oma, “Are these words: fru?" Cf. also Prov. 8,8: 
"FRO PTR, “All the words of my mouth are frusiwerthy.” 
In Daniel: “It is true, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abexinege, 
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that you will not serve my gods?” The Massorntic punctuation: 
is correct, and Theodotion's €l @\nGeés is an exact rendering. 

4,14. Two readings are preserved here, namely Top "9, 
“until they shall know," and jqp "1 TE be, “in onder that 
they may know.” 

4.32. re> combines #23 with a¥z. According to the latter 
(inferior) reading the sense would be: ‘And all the inhabitauts 
of the whole earth are taken into account (by Him). The 
negative would never have been written with final 7, Deut. 
3,11 is not to be cited as an example, for the 777 of that passage 
is simply the combination of the readings 17 and 7, as. the 
LXX. shows. 

3,5. Lexplained the word 888722 (= 224-NneN) in my Notes, 
but gave the meaning of the root 12) incorrectly, It isa synonym 
of 759, stand, The root has all but disappeared [rom tse in 
North Semitic, but is preserved in South Semitic; in Ethiopie 
it ia the most common of all the verbs with this meaning. 
“Pirestand®’’ was the original signification of the compound 
Moin, 

5,7.16.29. What the author wrote, in all three passage, 
was "00m. “third”, that is, “he shall govern the kingdom as third 
ruler” With this-was inter combined the reading wgyn “third 

" (Dalman, Gramm,*, p. 133), that is,“he shall govern 
“the third part of the kingdom" e779 7 MOV. In combming 
the two reaclings it is obvious that the preference was given to 
the one which | have regarded as the original, “The care antl 


ingenuity with which the combination was cflected are manifest, 
as usual. 


5, 10. n?>y apparently combines nz and the participle m72y. 


5, 12. The only possible explanation of the forms agg and 
perp te that they embody alternative readings. The pa'el stem 
of these verbs is. as common as the pe'al in the meaning required, 
am! thus the double tradition originated. In the one case, 
geo and fnew are combined: in the other, wep and meg 
These are typical and very important examples. 


In the verse 
16 there was only the single tradinon. 
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5,13 (end). The anomalous ‘se is probably due-to the com- 
bination of the two readings sy and sqx 

5, 21, As far as the sense ts concerned, there is nothing to 
choose between the parallel readings qy and mg. If one must 
choose as editor, the consonant text deserves the preference here. 

5, 25-38. As I-showed in my Notes, pp. 36-40, this is an 
especially interesting and important example of the preserva- 
tion of variant readings . 

6, 1-3. amo ey, “Darius the Meade" (i¢. Darius Hystaspis, 
whose reign was transposed with that of Cyrus in Jewish tradi- 
Hon, as is shown conclusivély by the joint testimony of the 
books of Daniel and Ezra), is the Darius intended in 1 Esdras, 
chapa 3 and 4. In my Esra Studies, the chapter treating of 
the "Story of the Three Youths,” I held that the king in that 
popular narrative was Darius [11 Codomannus, but | am now 
convinced that 1 was mistaken, 

6, 18, The reading meg combines moo (hefal) and yng, 
see the note on 3, 13. Similarly, nop in this verse contains the 
two readings roy and tp. CY also the note on 7, §, 

6, 20. We have here, im an ingenious combination, the al- 
ternative readings weqeg and wipe Could any better way 
of including beth be found? | 

7.5. The meaning of the pointing nppg (1) is that one MS.—or 
group of mss—read popg (as in vs. 4), while another gave the 
reading: topp (ef. the pope just below), On the employment 
of the anomalous vowel to call attention to the alternative 
tradition, see especially the notes on 2, 23; 3, 13; and 6, 18. 

7, 8. The final vowel in npye probably indicated that there 
Was a variant ap>e. It is hardly an instance of the confusion 
of the long and short vowels, for the case would be without 
parallel. 

11, 2. T repeat here a conjectural emendation made by 
me some time ago, which subsequent study has seemed to me 
to confirm. In an article entitled ““Yawan" and ‘Hellas’ as 
designations of the Seleucid Empire,”’ published in this JourNAL 
vol, 25 (1904), pp: 310 f,, 1 maintained that the word -» had 
accidentally fallen out of the text of Dan. 11. 2 after the word 












yy, the cause of the accident being the resemblance of the 
characters, | rendered accordingly: “And when he has be- 
come mighty in his riches, The Lord of Alf will raise up the 
kingdom of Yawan" fin the place of the kingdom of Persia]. 
This title of the God of Israel is just such as we should expect 
here. He was entitled #2xm 42 in 8, 11, and av qin 8, 25; 
and it is especially natural that the term should be introduced 
again here, because of the way im which it has just been used. 
as thedesignation of the angels inchargeof the Persian and Seleucid 
kingdoms. There is a ove 72 and ayy [e, but the God of Is- 
rel is the ae eo and the $5379, 

The fact that the editors of our Hebrew-Aramaic text of 
Daniel had before them so many variants, and therefore concocted 
<o large a number of the characteristic doublets (of which only a 
few receive montion here), can occasion no surprise. These 
were popular parratives, copied very often, not always with 
minute care, and still oftener retold or rewritten from memory, 
In the latter case, where the resulting form of text differed 
widely from the standard form, * as for instance in the original of 
cour“ LXX” version of chaps. 4-6 (see my Notes, p. 30, footnote), 
we may take it for granted that the editors (wisely) left the 
eccentric recension entirely out of account. Only from the 
{ext or texts which kept close to the standard form were variants 
‘fneorporated; either in the form of gera and kethiv, or. where 
this did not seem practicable or desirable, in other ways. 





Ezra 

1, 8. mero een is to be rendered “the governor of Judea,” 
as in 1 Esdras, te. wpocrary tyr ‘lowialas Shechbazzar was 
not a Jew, but the Persian governor, as the arcumstances. of 
stich acreturning company would naturally seem to require. 
See my article, “The Chronicier’s History of the Return under 
Cyrus,” in AJSE 37 (1921), p. 93. The youthful prince Zerub- 
babel was at this time (in the view of the Chronicler) the Jewish 
Jeader, but holding no official position. [It was only “somewhat” 
later, under Darius Nothus (according to the Chronicler and his 





. It would not alwaye diifer widely, nor even considerably, It would 
require no mmnsual feat of memory to reproduce the whole nerhafun. 
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Aramaic source), that he was made governor of the province, 

In criticising the chronology of this representation we have to 
‘remember that Darius Hystaspis (who, as“ Darius the Mede,"* 
was believed to have preceded Cyrus) falls out of the list of 
Persian kings, and that the length of the reigns of Xerxes (Ear, 
4,6), who was believed to have had nothing to do with the Jews, 
and Artaxerxes [ (Eze. 4, 7-24) must have been totally unknown. 
“The Chronicler wrote nearly three hundred years later than 
the accession of Cyrus, and it is abundantly evident from 
our ©, T. writings that very little exact knowledge of Persian 
history was preserved in Jerusalem. 

1, 9. | maintained in my Esra Studies that the original of the 
Joanword bey is the Greek xparip, Bewer, Der Text des 
Buches Esra (1922), p. 15, objects to this, as: others have done, 
“wegen der tautictess Verschiedenheit.” In general, phonetic 
variation from the original & to be expected in words passing 
‘over from one language-family to another; it is therefore only 
the question, in this case, whether the supposed changes are 
‘supported by the analogy of otherexamples. The answer must- 
‘be, as can easily be shown, that the changes are quite usital, 
For the beginning of the word. cf pew for Gxperor, noo 


for xarappaxrys, RIpoI2 for cad\urrapior, and many other 
words in which a Semitic ¢ replaces the Greek x; also the following 
examples. The dissimilation of one r to / is common in oll such 
borrowings Cf for example the Syriac galbajiiira for xpaSSard- 
pio, "barrow," a good parallel to the word before ua. Another, 
equally good, is the Arabic ghirhal, Syr, ‘arbal, from the Latin 
cnitrum, “sieve? The same phonetic improvement in borrow-- 
ing this Latin word is to be seen in the Old French crible, Eng- 
ish erthble, The most familiar Semitic example is perhaps 
epee for papyapitys. Without any help from the principle 
of dissimilation, moreover, the exchange of | and ric very common 
in Semitic words- taken over from the Greek. There oeed 
therviore be no hesitation in deriving 207" from xparnp, since 
the meaning, “bowl,” perfectly suits the context. Whether 

4 Thit has been questioned because of the existence of a Syriac verb 
“ered meuning “sift, see Frankl, Fremdietrier, p. 91, but this verb & certainly 
denominative. 
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KépradNos, “basket,” is in turn derived from 7572H (as seems 
to me probable), need not be discussed here. 

4, 7. In the Aeofold vowel-pointing of Rogers! in this verse 
we have another way of preserving two traditions, 

4,10. L have no doubt that mp is collective-plural, “cities” 
(Esra Studies, p. 186, and see Bewer, op, cft,, p. 52), but I do 
not think that it is necessary to alter the vowel-pomting of 
the Maseoretes, seeing that the short vowels J and @ are so 
frequently interchanyed, 

4, 12. We have here one of the most interesting examples 
of a “doublet.” The final & of eepe was pushed over to the 
beginning of the following word merely in order to hold secure 
the place of the preformative of ihe wmperfect tense, One mis. 
reading was Sy2¢, perf, aud the other (decidedly preferable) was 
phhort The -verb at the end of the verse similarly combines 
tom (if J of sen) and yor, the better reading. The explanation 
which I gave in my Ezra Studies, 186 {., is incorrect. 

4, 16, ape (contrast the pointing in yss. 12 and 13) Combined 
the form of the simple determined plural with the saffixed form 
woe, the better reading here 

5, f. The doublet here is evident from the sense and attested 
by the ancient versions wes combines aye; (the better 
reading, as if Theodoti¢n's translation, ch also 6, 14) and 
wc, a6 in the “LAX” (1 Esdras), which reading of course 
requires the omission of the preceding sys 

6, & If 1 am not mistaken, this 59 is the prototype of the 
common Syriac lam, “namely, to wit," and should be so rendered 
here 

6, 15. The explanation of the curious final # in wry is simply 
that the editors of the text chose this way of calling attention 
to a doublet, the one text writing the verb in the singular num- 
ber and the other in the plural 

6, 22, Bewer, op. cif, in his comment on this verse, expresses 


+ This war in any com Artaxerxes Longimanus, of cour, As | hove 
ghown elewhere, our Ribbrcal tests invariably dlistinguiah thename of Artaxerees 
Mnemon by writing it with © (oo everywhere in Exr,, chaps, 7 #., and in Neh.) 





his surprise at finding mW Neca used in speaking of the Persian 
kingdom, and suspects the Hebrew text. We know, however, 
that from the Greek period onward “Ashur"” was loosely used 
by the Jews to designate any and all of the Mesopotamian king- 
doms, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Seleucid. Bewer him- 
self refers (ibid.) to the Book of Judith. Another excellent ex- 
ample is 4 Mace, 13, 9, where the scene of Dan. 3, the casting 
of the three heroes into the furnace by the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is said to have been “Assyria.” [t was from this well- 
established use that the early Greek geographers derived their 
term Zvpia, creating a new,name in order to differentiate 
hetween the western part (the ‘Adar Nahard) of the Seleucid 
kingdom and the eastern part, for which the name “Agcupla 
was retained. There are other traces of this use, moreover, 
in the Hebrew O. T.; see the Lexicon of Gesenius-Buhl. In 
view of these facts, and since the Chronicler wrote in the Greek 
period, as is shown by many converging lines of evidence, 
and as scholars generally hold, * why should there be hesitation 
to accept the text of Ezr. 6, 22 as it stands? The Chronicler 
is just the man to use terms in this loose way. 

7, 14. With og is to be understood, as its subject, the pro- 
noun of the second person singular: “thou art sent," see Bewer 
on the passage. Similarly, in the “Passover Letter’ in the 
documents from Elephantine, there is to be understood with 
the (pe'dl perf.) mye the pronoun of the frst person: “{ was 
sent,” as was first pointed out by W. R. Arnold, in his important 
article in the JBZ 31, p. 17. A consideration of weight here, 
not emphasized by Arnold, is the modesty of the epistolary 
style, causing the writer to omit the (unnecessary) pronoun 
referring to himself. The matter is one of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as on the misinterpretation of this tr? 
in the papyrus document is based the view—from every 
consideration most improbable—that the Persian king himself 
had undertaken to prescribe to the Jews the details of the Pass- 
over celebration. I myself have no doubt that the details 





* W. P. Albright “sarticle, * The Personality and Date of the Chronicler’” 
in the JBL 42 (1921), throws no new light on this branch of the subject. and, 
though useful in other respects, is not fikely to affect the present verdict ae 
to the date. 
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were already perfectly familiar to the Jews of Elephantine, as 
to those everywhere else. The letter was simply the customary 
reminder, like the annual “festal letters" issued at Easter by 
the high officials of the Christian church. Cf. further the letters 
(also mere reminders, as far as the injunction to keep the feast 
is concerned) prefixed to 2 Macc. In our own day, in this 
country, the governor of the State sends out an annual procla- 
mation in November, telling the citizens how to observe the Day 
of Thanksgiving, “assembling in the houses of worship,” etc., etc, 
as though the manner of the celebration were something new, 

7, 19. T now agree with Guthe; contrary to my former view, 
that the original reading at the end of this verse was bear 778 
cherra 7 (as in vs. 15), and suppose the accidental loss of the 
two words to have been due to the close resemblance of ** Israel’ 
and “Jerusalem” in the Semitic alphabet. 

&, 17. This and the following verse contain such characteristic 
examples of duplex readings that T have included them here. 
suxsunt combines the reading mye, attested for the secoml cen- 
tury &. ©. by the “LXX" (1 Esdr.),and undoubtedly the original, 
and xsaq, which later became current, and is rendered in our 
standard Greek (Theodotion) and the Vulgate. 

In the second half of the verse it is plain that we have a doublet, 
of which notice is given by the anomalous in opwea. The one 
text had: orn oe te be. “To Iddo, my brother, and the 
Nethinim": the other ms. reading was: cyan roy me be 
“To Iddo and fis brethren the Nethinim." Either reading is 
ayitable, but the former seems to me more likely to be the original 

§, 18. The first word in the verse is a duplex, and there are 
two corresponding renderings: “They brought to us," as in 
1 Esdr. and Vulg., the original reading, and “ there come to us,” 
asin Theod. The thing of chief interest, however, is the “x with 
dageth™ (') in the word. If T am not mistaken, the reason for 
employing this sign of a doublet here was that the Massoretes 
regarded the hifi of the verb as so superior a reading that they 
preferred not to include the gal either as qeré or as kethio, and 
yet were unwilling to leave the well attested form without any 
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ANOTHER OLD SYRIAC REFERENCE TO ZOROASTER 
ABRAHAM YOHANNAN 
Cotumata Unxtversrry 


THE PRINCIPAL ALLUSIONS to Zoroaster in older Oriental 
literatures have been collected by Professor Jackson in Appendix 
VI of his Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 274-286, 
Some supplementary references were gathered by him and 
myself in JAOS 28 (1907), pp. 183-188; cf. also Jackson, ‘Some’ 
additional Data on Zoroaster", in Orientalische Studien Theodor 
Noldeke zum siebzigsien Geburtstag gewidmet, pp. 1031-1038 
(Giessen, 1906); likewike L. H. Gray {review of Zoroaster), Archig 
Stir Religionswissenschaft, 4,362,364. Asa more recent addendum, 
| wish to call attention to another old-time allusion to the Iranian 
Prophet in a Syriac treatise by Theodore bar Khoni, who lived 
about the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century of 
our era. 


The text of the passage under consideration is available in 
H. Pognon, Inscriptions Mandaites des Coupes de Khouabir, Paris, 
1898, pp. 111-113; cf. French translation pp. 161-165 (cf. The- 
odorus Bar Khoni, ed. A. Scher, in Corpus Script. Christ, Orien- 
lalium, 2d series, vol. 66, pp. 295-298, Paris, 1912) 


ON ZARADUSHT THE MAGIAN 


‘Concerning this impure (person) men have various opinions. 
‘There are those who say that he was of Persian race, and that 
he and his companions, Turkish Magians, used to practice 
Magism in a deserted place which is (situated) in the forest of 
Mabigh, and that there was an impure spirit in the desert which 
injured wayfarers. Others, however, have said that he wasa 
Jew, of priestly descent, and lived in Samaria, and was formerly 
called Azaziel. When Samaria was captured by the Assyrians, 
he also was carried into captivity. And because he was much 
inflamed with love for women, he fled from Nineveh and came 

Pao) 
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to Sejistin,* into the city of Zareg, to Khudas (Hutaosa), * 
wife of King Gushttsp (Vishtaspa), and there he’ indulged in 
his desires, and because he was a magician, he drew many to 
himeelf. Jt is true that he was by race a Jew. He composed 
his teachings in seven languages—Greek, Hebrew, Gurzanian, 
Marvian, in that of Zarang, Persian, and in that of Sejrstin. 
But this perverted and erring person departed in many ways 
from the fear of God (i e. from the true religion). 

in the beginning he set up four principles as the four ele- 
ments—Ashuqar, Prashuqar, Zaruqat and Zarwan.! Of Zar- 
wan he (Zaradusht) says that he is the father of Ormazd 4 
Concerning the conception of Ormazd and Ahraman he says thus; 
When there was nothing (in existence) but darkness, Zarwain 
was offering libations for a thousand years, and because he became 
doubtful fest he should not have a son, Satan was conceived! 
along with Onnazd. When he {i e Zarwan) felt the concep- 
tion of Ahraman, he aaid, ‘Whoever comes first to me, him I 
shall make king.” Ormazd knew the thought of his father 
and told it to Satan: When Satan learned (this) he clove the 
womb of bis mother and dropped from her navel, He went to 
Zarwin, and Zarwan asked him,’Who art thou? He answered, 
‘fam thy son." Whereupon Zarwin said to him, ‘Thou art 
not my son, forthowart dark and hateful." When he had said this, 
Ormaad was born, fragrant-and light, and Zarwan said, ‘This ia 
my son Ormazd’, and gave him the twigs which he held in his 
hand. And he said to him ‘Until now | was offering oblations 
for thee, henceforth do thou make oblations for me.” Wher 
these (things) had thus come to pass, Satan said to Zarwan, 





* Jackeon, Zoroaster, pp. 44-45, Seistiin or Sagastin 

* Avesta and later tradition refer to Histwoali's interest in Zorogster’s 
religion, cl. Jackson, Zoregrier, pp, 65, 70, 193 n, 2. 

8 Thee four are oentione! eleewherr in the Syriac Viet der Saints, 
Bedjan, p. 487; Part, 1912 See also Nildeloe, Festpros an Roth, p. 35, 
‘Stuttgart, 1593: cf. also the remark by Cumont, La Comogomie Manichteane, 
p fn. 2, Bromsels, 1905. Profesor Jackson siggests further connection. of 
the attributes with the Manichaean tetrad, Zarwin, Rédan, Zor, Vehi, in 
the Turfan Fragments 

«The prevalance of the doctrine of Zarwaniem in Sasoniun times is 
well known: sec for example Gray, Zoroastrian Material in the Acta Sanctorum,” 
in Journal of the Mawchetter Egyptian and Onental Society, 1913-1914, p 39. 






‘See, didst thou not promise, "The firt one who comes to me, 
to him shall. [ give the kingdom?’ Whereupon Zarwan said 
to him, "Go thou, Satan, I have made thee king nine thousand 
‘years, and I have made Ormazd ruler over thee; and after that 
limit of time Ormazd shall be king and govern everything ac- 
cording to his will.' And Satan went and did whatever he 
pleased. When Ormazd created righteous (men), Satan created 
demons. The one made riches, and the other made poverty. 
When he gave women to the righteous (men) they (the women) fled 
and went to Satan. While Ormazd had held the righteous in 
ease and enjoyment, Satan also had the women held in enjoyment. 
When Satan permitted the women to ask for what they wished, 
Ormazd feared lest they should desire to cohabit with the right- 
cous, and that punishment would thus come upon them (the 
men). He perceived a remedy, and made God Narsa,! a 
person about five hundred years old, and placed him naked be- 
hind Satan, that the women should see him and covet him and 
ask for him from Satan. They raised their hands and «aid, 
‘Our father Satan! give us the God Narsa (as) a gift.’ * 

In another place he says that the earth (was) a young vir- 
gin,’ and betrothed itself to Parisag. And the fire, he says, 
was endowed with the power of speech (rational), and used to 
march with Gunrap,* the humidity of the trees: and about Parisag 
he says that sometimes he was a dove, and an ant, and an old 
dog. And that Kum was a dolphin, or a cock, pecking at the 
Parisag. Kaikavus was a mountain ram, striking the firmament 
with his horns.* The earth was a spider threatening to swal- 
SS SSS SS SS eee 

* This name, as noted by Professor Jackson, recalls the Avestan angel 
NairyOsanha. and Nartsap in the Turfan Manichaean Fragments. 

* Somewhat parallel is the myth of the reduction of the Archons ia 
Manichacism, 


"In the Avesta the earth ia represented as feminine (Spenta Armaiti). 
Regarding the names cited in thie paragraph, it would be hazardous to explain 
Parisag as ‘Fairy dog’. 

* Query? could one possibly. suggest connecting Gunrap with the Aves 
tan monster Gandarewa, whose head touched the mountains, although he 
bimeelf ‘lives in the waters’ (updps, Yt. 15.28, of. Jackson, Grundriss d. iran. 
Religion, 2.667)? In Pahlavi he is called Gandarp, see the legenil in West, 
SBE 18, 374-376). 

_ * Reganding the old legend of Kai KAvus and aerial navigation, see the 
note by Jackson in an article by Jastrow, JAOS 30. 128-129, 
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low the heaven. “They count as defiling, however, the menses: 
and leprosy,’* because these were regarded as unclean in the 
law. He taught (men) to adore the fire. The days of the month 
he considered as deities. ‘' But, according to the testimony of 
his disciples, this erring man (impostor) was devoured by wolves," 
because when he wished to flee from them, they blinded him. 
There are those who say that at first he taught them the right, 
but when he wanted to depart, they did mot let him and blinded 
him: then he turned and taught them the wrong. 

From Zaraduaht to the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are six hundred twenty-eight years and seven months.” 


In conclusion [ may say that this whole selection from 
Theodore bar Khoni contains a number of points of interest to 
the student of Zoroastrianism, as indicated also in the footnotes, 
‘Among these is the repetition of the probably doubtful story 
that Zoroaster may have been of Jewish instead of feeileresies 
Of special importance, however, is the statement at the close of 
the extract, which, like numerous other traditional: accounts, 
places the date of Zoroaster in the 7th century B.C; this consti- 
tutes an additional item to be included with the material as- 
sembled by Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 150-178. It is for this reason 
that the entire chapter has been presented here in a translation 
from the original Syriac. 





* The Avestan Vendidad, together with other sources, fully bears owt 
this staternent. 

"In the Zoroastrian religion, each day of the memth wae consecrated 
to an angel or to Ormand (see Jackson, Grundriss @, iran. Philalogie, 2.041). 

® This mory seems not to occur elsewhere in the accounts of Zornaster’s: 











BRIEF NOTES 


_ The Expression of the Comparative Degree in Sumerian 


The ideas of the ancient Babylonians were of a simple charac- 
ter, They never taxed language to express very complex 
thoughts, In the texts that have come down to us, therefore, 
the expression of the comparative degree is rare. None of 
the Sumerian grammars contains a reference to it. The fallow- 
ing instances are, therefore, of interest. 

Gudea, Statue I says: (i, 1) ud... (ii, 3) gti-de-a-pa-te-st 
Fir-pur-la"_.. (iii, 1) @-sirara bi-tak kur-g2-ta il-la-ni mu-na-rij; 
i. &. “when Gudea, Patesi of Lagash, E-sirara from the moun- 
tain its height had built.” This evidently means “he had built 
it higher than the mountain", which is expressed by the idiom 
“its height from the mountain”. It is the same idiom so well 
known in Semitic, whereby the comparative is expressed by 
‘saying that a thing is “high” or “great” or what not “from” 
something else. 

Again, Gudea, Cylinder A, iii, 19, 20, we have: kur-a-ia 
tl-la minuki-5i sukkal inim-tag-ga-2u igi-fd ga-ma-gin: i. ©. 
“Higher than the mountain, unto the city Nina, may the mes- 
‘senger of thy favorable word go before.” ' 

ES en eee eee 
* The thought is thar some lofty ange! of the goddess Gatumdug, who ia 
being aditressed, shall precede him to the city. Thar the people of Lagash con- 
ceived supernatural beings as of enormous site ix shown by the description of 
the gigantic band of the god Ningirau ip the stele of the Vultures, ool. V. A 
much later parallel is presented in the Christian Gospel according to Peter 
which, after telling how two angels came trom heaven and brought Jesus 
forth from the tomb, continues: “And the head of the two reached to 
heaven, but that of him who was lel by them overpawed the heaven." 

Thureau-Dangin seems to have missed the point of the comparative use 
ol ta. Making the ff agree with ura (which he supplies) he translates 
(Ulnscriptions de Sumer et d Abkad, p. 139): “(Vers ta ville) qui du monde 
Gave, vers la ville Nina,” etc Sinilarly in Sumerische amd Abhadische 

niginschrifien, p. 93, be renders: "(Zu der Stadt), welche liber der Welt 

» zu der Stadt Nina,” etc, The idioms which he employs might 

the ides of the comparative degree, but do not make it really clear. 
Me 


said 


i 


I mentioned this construction to Dr. Chiera, who afterwards 
came upon two parallel instances in Ni, 14061, lines 32, 33 
{an unpublished tablet), and kindly supplied me with them. ‘They 
are as follows: “Sub ui-se déirig Au-li-md-fi, ie. “a large 
portion, larger than my friend’: and mad diig-sa-de udu dirig 
dig-so-md-hi, i, « “a kid for my beloved house-mate; a sheep’ 
(for me) more than my beloved house-mate.” 

In these comparisons the postposition employed is fi instead 
of fa, but the idiom is the same. — 

These facts naturally raise the question as to whether this 
idiom is native to Sumerian or i borrowed from Semitic, The 
employment of an analogous idiom in the Indo-European 
languages would lead wu to think it is also native to Sumerian” 

(GEORGE A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Buddhistte Passage in Afanw 


The Ten Commandments for al] Aryans are given in Manu 
as enjvining contentment, patience, self-control, not stealing, 
purity, restraint of organs, devotion, knowledge (of the sacred 
texts), veracity, and freedom from anger. These rules have: 
been reduced “for all men" to a group of five, “non-injury, 
veracity, not stealing, purity, and restraint of organs;” or, as 
suggested by Yajhavalkya, the latter group as universal in- 
junctions may be filled out by “generosity, self-control, sympathy 
and patience’; but the later authority also has the ten command- 
ments, though in slightly different form, “veracity, not stealing, 
freeciom from anger, modesty, purity, devotion, contentment, 
self-control, restraint of organs, and knowledge". * 

These rules show no attempt to arrange the various injune- 
tions in any categories, They are mentioned haphazard, as 
are the injunctions which make the eight-fold path of duty, 





“ Since this article went to press Poebel's Sumieriscie Grammatik, 1923 
has come to hand. On page 63 he has ooted: the comparative use of 
dirig.... Ja, but has overlooked thar with «ia. 


" Manu, 6. 92 and 10, 43; Vaj. 1, 122 and 3, 66. “Self-control” is 


mental; “restraint of organs” is physical; bet the former when used alone 
aametimes includes the latter. . 





as given by Gautama and the Mahabharata.* The Ten Com- 
mandmentsof the Buddhists, however, show a careful | arrangement 
of three sinful bodily acts, followed by four vocal sins, and these 
by three mental sins: One must not kill, not steal, not be 
sensual; not lie, not speak harshly, not speak maliciously, not 
talk foolishly (or boast); not covet (or be avaricious), not get 
angry (or wish evil or hate), not be heretical, The Fan Wang. 
Chin version substitutes ‘sell intoxicants” for “speak harshly," 
thus breaking the order, as it does in substituting “blaspheme” 
for “be heretical’; but the original grouping ts attested by many 
native Buddhistic passages’, Now in 12. 5f., Manu has. this 
complete Buddhistic arrangement, except that the mental group 
stands first: “Covetousness, thinking of wrong things, adher- 
ence to false doctrine are the three mental sins; abuse, lying, 
detraction, and idle chatter are the four vocal sins; theft, kil- 
ling (injury), and adultery are the three bodily sins.” As the 
groups can scarcely have originated independently, the unique 
character in Manu must point to it as a loan. [suggested thirty- 
nine years ago, in my notes to this passage,‘ that it was Bud- 
dhistic because of the trividha-dpdra, as had Képpen (Religion 
des Buddha, p. 445), but since then this formula of thought- 
word-deed has been found too generally to permit its use as 
an argument for a loan,* which in this instance must rest 
on the fact that though ten sins are recognized elsewhere in 
Brahmanic law they are nowhere else grouped in this way, 
whereas this is the regular grouping in Buddhistic works. 


Further systematization in Manu appears in the statement 
(12.9) that mental, vocal and bodily sins cause, respectively, 





* Gautama & 23: dey sarvebhiieyy bydutir awosdy) fuucam and yds 
maxgallyicm akirpanyam asprhe'ti; Mbh. 5. 34. 72: anaséyirjeram foucam 
samtosah priyarddita, damah satyam andydsah (the last is not “quictiam"™ 
but earnest endeavor). 

+ Compare the rules given by the Mahdsudassina (Sutta 1. 16): Do 
sot kill, do not steal, do not be sensual; do not fie, do not drink intoxicants: 
eat as you have eaten (yathd bhuttam bhuAjatha), Here the list begins as u- 
sual, but introduces intoxicants as above (with ‘drink’ for ‘sell’), See also 
Dhammapada, 246 f. 

* The Ordinence: of Mane, Burnell and Hopkins, 1484, 

* In Manu alone, 5. 163; 9. 29; 11. 232: msnondhbdva with deha or osiirti 
ae evoonym of day, 








mental, vocal and bodily punishment, * together with the sur- 
prising statement that rebirth in human form results only from 
mental acts, vocal sins being productive of rebirth as a bird 
or beast, while bodily sins result in rebirth as a tree or vegetable. 
This same scheme (which contradicts other dicta of Manu) 
is adopted by Yajfiavalkya: antya-pakyi-sthdparalam mano-vah- 
kiya-karmajaih: doyaih praydti jivo "yam bhavam yontsatesu ca. 
This author also admits the “‘reward here and in the next-world” 
to be the lot of only some sinners: vipdkah karmandm pretya 
kesamcid tha jdyate: tho ca "mulra wai kesim, bhdvas tatra 
prayojanum. The two passages (3. 131 and 133) may be 
translated thus: “Through faults arising from mental, 
vocal, or bodily acts the vital soul in hundreds of births comes, 
respectively, into the existence of a low-caste man, a bind, 
and a plant. In some individuals the fruit of acts is produced 
after death; in some, here on earth: in some, both here and in 
the next world; this depends on the nature” (of the acts, that 
is, how bad they are), This last also is Buddhistic. Compare 
Dhamma-pada 126: “Some people are reborn; sinners go to 
hell; the righteous go to heaven; those free of desire go to 
Nibbana”. 

As a pendant to this Buddhistic passage in Manu, I may add 
that Yana seems to be used in the Buddhistic sense in Mbh, 
12. 279 (278). 21, Mokss-yinam idam krisnam, a vehicle of 
salvation attributed to Hirita describing the life of a Parivra- 
jaka fib, 18), The section fuses certain verses of Manu (6. 
41, 47, 48) and emphasizes the virtues of meekness and friend- 
liness, but it lacks a specifically Buddhistic character. The 
ordinary epic figure is the Vedic “Ship of Salvation” and mara 
rither than ydna is used for “way of salvation.’ In this passage 
gana might be taken in either sense, as way or vehicle. 


FE. Wasnaurs Horns 
Yale University 





* Compare the common epic remark that the fruit of an act ripens in 
the age corresponding to that in which it is performed, whether the act be good 


or bad, the ages being divided into childhood, youth and old age. Mbh. 
HZ. Ul. #5; 323. 14) 13, 7. 4. 


An Arabie papyrus of the Sth century 


In the Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1, plate 11 of the article 
on Arabia, there is a reproduction of an Arabic papyrus, which 
is described as dating from the conquest of Egypt, c. 24 A. #. 
The actual date appears to be more than a century later. The 
purport of the document, which is readily legible though not 
complete, is that one Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah, connected with the 
Korah of Akhmimand Taht4, assembled the principal men of 
the town of Akhmim and enquired of them concerning a certain 
‘Amr ibn El'Abbas and his clerks and officers, and they testi- 
fied that neither ‘Amr ibn El ‘Abbas nor his clerks and officers 
had treated them unjustly, and that they had caused the docu- 
ment to be written as a quittance for him, Yazid ibn ‘Abdall4h, 
and for ‘Amr ibn El “Abb&Ss and his clerks. The text describes 
the document as a (dmdér. 

Yazid_ ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Bill, who became gidi of Egypt in 
140 a.m, had previously been wili or governor of Akhmim and 
was summoned from there to Fustit to take up the appoint- 
ment of Ofidi (Kind! p. 359). There seems to be no doubt 
that this Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah must be the individual named in 
the papyrus, which can therefore be taken to date from near 
140 A. BH. 

One may imagine that sufferers from official oppression are 
not likely to have got much satisfaction from the way in which 
their complaints appear to have been dealt with, Besides the 
illustration of Arab methods of administration which the text 
affords, there are two or three other points about it that seem 
worthy of remark. 

Several persons are mentioned as witnesses. One of them 
has the name Thn Hurmuz, clearly indicating Persian parentage. 
This individual is not likely to have come to Egypt at the time 
of the Abbasid invasion a few years before the date of the papy- 
rus, for his tribal nisbah connects him with W4'il, a branch of 
the tribe of Judfm associated with Egypt from the time of the 
Arab conquest. The incorporation of a Persian in one of the 
Arab tribes of Egypt during the Umaiyad reign seems to be 
pointed to. The fact can be added to the slender stock of 
signs of relations between Persia and Egypt at that period. 
Eight names in the document have tribal nisbahs, referring to 
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six different tribes, only two of the tribes being represented by 
more than one individual apiece: Al) the persons may be pre- 
sume) to have been residents of Akhmim. ‘The inference is 
that the Arab tribes were already considerably dispersed in 
that place. 

The omission of alif in the spelling of several of the names 
is @ noticeable feature, Tahti is spelt with an h instead of 
the usual hb. 


Transcription of the text, in modern spelling. 
poll eee celtt OLSS gy alles QUI Gaye ce le 
ON pe Ly tee 
ee) lel Une ll te ee ees tell lle Gn 


a) sue Coe ON aetgte ye) ple Qe srs 


2d peel te Adal as, mee legles p>! a5 +: 
vsdtlney 4S s ole Se pee Le Hla pe pes: 

flaJ¥s LS pal fle eoorrs MEFs eke ee te alee 
WAS 5 ke te pede aly dO Lor out) fed Ie 
routs ital} A he cy mag gti) te she gall [des - 


Ravvox Guest 
London, England 





' ws may stand for tall, the tribe of ols: being one of those known 
‘in Egyrt. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Die Anfange der Kulturwirtschaft: Die sumerische Tempel- 
stadt. Von Dr. ANNA ScHNEMER. Essen a.d.R.: G.D. 
BAEDEKER VERLAGSHANDLUNG, 1920, Pp. viii 120. 


This brechure forms Heft [TV of a series of ‘Staatswissen- 
schaftliche Beitrige' published under the general title of 
“Pfilenge”’, now spelled“ Plenge". Its author is a woman who 
does not read the cuneiform. She has based her work on trans- 
lations of texts published by H. de Genouillac, Allotte de la 
Fuye, Nikolski, Thureau-Dangin, Miss Hussey, Fartsch, Pinches, 
and Langdon. Her manuscnpt was, however, read and approved 
by Professor Deimal of Rome, so that the work comes with a 
degree of authority, Here and there her work might be im- 
proved by taking into account later translations of her sources, 
but it is nevertheless a very helpful and useful piece of work. 

The topics treated are as folliws: IT. The foundations of 
Sumerian economy, under which the land of Sumer and the 
Sumerian state are described and a sketch of the history of 
Lagash is given. ‘This sketch is confined to Lagash because the 
documents which furnish the basis of this economic study came 
almost exclusively from that city, IIT. The general economic 
system of the Sumerians is described—the economic organization 
of the temple, the economic arrangements of the Patesi, anid 
examples of private economic arrangements. HI. The greater 
portion of the brochure is then devoted to the economic arganiza- 
tion of the temple. Under this head the following topic 
are treated: the organization of temple-economy, the canal 
and building administration, the temple revenues from fields 
and cattle-breeding, the expenses of land-management, revenues 
from fisheries, from land rents and land taxes, from sales of 
produce. Then reventies from external sources aré described, 
Thediscussion of these is preceded by a section devoted to money, 
prices, and interest. Transportation, stores and the management 
ofstores,and the manufacture of reed-products are next discussed. 
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Then comes a treatment of temple-expenses for carrymg on 
the cult, for festivals, and for rations for the various attendants. 
The section concludes with a discussion of the relation of the 
temples to one another. A few concluding pages-are then de- 
voted to “history and outlook". The facts which the author 
has gathered point to the conclusion that originally the temple- 
lands were the common lands of a tribe which were held in the 
name of the god, that during the time of the Urnina dynasty 
they were still to a considerable degree common lands, though 
by the time of Gudea they had largely ceased to be such and. 
that certain of these lands were assigned to the use of the Patesi 
by virtue of his office-as chief priest and ruler: Even in the pe- 
fied of the dynasty of Urnina private property in land was already 
known. The gods were thought of as gigantic men or half-men. 

This useful little work concludes with tables of Sumerian. 
measures, lists of the names of cecupations. amounts of forced 
labor for canal building recorded in the tablets of the period, 
lists of divided fields mentioned in the tablets, lists of prices 
quoted in money, of monthly rations of barley assigned to slaves. 
of the temple of Bau,of similar rations assigned to free attendants 
of the temple, of quantities of wool assigned to temple attendants, 
and of festal vifts from temple attendants of the temple of Bau. 

The little book is an excellent compendium of the economic 
material contained in the archives of the earliest period of the 
history of Lagash. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Georce A. Barton 


Religion and the Future Life, the Development of the Belief in the 
Life after Death, By Authorities in the History of Religions. 
Edited by E. Hersuey Sxeatn, Ph.D., LED,, Professor of 
the Phijosophy of Religion and Religious Education, Yale 
pace: Frew H. Revert Company, 1922. Pp, 338, 

fr. 


This book, like At One with the Invisible, also edited by Pto- 
fessor Sneath, is made up of addresses by distinguished scholars 
which were delivered, at Professor Sneath's request, hotties 
his seminary during the academic year 1920-21. The scholars 


who took part in the discussion embodied inthe present volume 


Je 
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were each particularly eminent in his field, so that the bringing 


together of these addresses has produced a volume of peculiar 
value and authority. ‘The idea of a future life among primitive 
tribes js treated by Professor Franz Boas of Columbia; ancient 
Egyptian ideas of the hereafter, by Professor Breasted; immor- 
tality in India, by Professor Hopkins; immortality among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians by Professor Jastrow, whose untimely 
death we°still mourn; the ancient Persian doctrine of a future 
life, by Professor Jackson, immortality in the Hebrew religion, 
by Professor L. B. Paton; immortality in the Greek religion, by 
Dr, Arthur Fairbanks, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
immortality in the Synoptic Gospels, by Profesor Bacon; 
Paul's belief in life after death, by Professor Porter; immortality 
in the Fourth Gospel, by Professor Bacon; immortality in Mo- 
hammedaniam, by Professor D. B. Macdonald; and the questian 
of the reality of life after death, by Professor Sneath himself. 

The whole makes a noteworthy contribution and brings to- 
gether in readable form the best that is known on the subject. 
It would seem that these eminent scholars had vied with one 
another to give of their best, and to write with directness, Each 
address is a choice monograph on the topic handled, Only in 
Professor Bacon's papers does one get the impression that the 
author is intent on proving a thesis rather than on stating facts. 
The fresh material from Jewish sources which Bacon has brought 
inte comparison nevertheless challenges the attention of every 
student. In bringing these papers together the editor has 
rendéred the history of religion a real service- 

Georce A, BARTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Historical Origin and Economic Purpose of the Tower of Babel 
and the Name “Shinar in Babylonian Imscriplions. By 
LW. Wanner, LL.D. London: Lozac& Co., 1922. Pp. 10. 


It would be difficult to collect within the space of ten pages a 
larger amount of misinformation and misunderstanding thon 
are compressed into the ten pages of this brochure, reprinted 
from the Asiatic Review of April, 1922. The theses advocated are: 
1. That the Hebrew name “Shinar” was derived from an old 
ideographic form of the name of Babylon, TIN-TIR™, by re- 
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salving the second of the two signs into its component puirts. 
SE-NIR. 2. That the Tower. of Babel is shown by this view 
of its origin to have been about 3000 b.c, a great state granary 
for storing corn, 3. That another ald name for Babylon which 
has been read KA-DINGIR-RA should be read KA-AS-RA. 
4. That the Hebrew Aasdin (Chaldaeans) is a corruption of 
this KA-AS-RA, Every ane of these points rests on wrong 
assumptions.. Not one of them is supported by the facts. 
We will take them in order. : 


1. The sign TIR pictured a forest. It consists of two trees 
with interlocking branches (see Barton, Babylonian Writing, 
No. 329). Tt was only in later conventionalized writing that it 
seemed to resemble SE-NIR. Even then, to read it as SE-NIR 
was to ignore the sign TIN which preceded it—a atgn which orig- 
inally pictured a leaf, Uf any inference can be drawn from the 
name TEN-TIR as to the original meaning of the name of Baby- 
lon it would signify “leafy forest”. Moreover, had the sign TIN 
been read SE-NIR, it would have become in Hebrew Sinar 
not Shinar in accordance with a well known -phonctic law. 
Further, it has long been known that the Hebrew Shinar is 
the Babvionian SU-MER. This was derived, apparently, 
from the city name GIR-SU spelled backwards, as often in the 
earliest inscriptions, SU-GIR, corrupted in Babylonian spell- 
ing ty SU-MER, retained in promunciation enough of a nasal g¢ 
sound, so that it was represented in Semitic by the letter ghain, 
which the Hebrews graphically combined with ‘ayin. Then 
by dissimilation of the nasal quality an m was inserted in Hebrew 
spelling. Such an origin satisfies all the conditions, historical 
and phonetic, while De. Waddell 's does not. 

2. With the misreading of TIN as SE-NIR) corrected, ull 
ground for the belief that the tower of Babel was a state granary 
disappears. The description of Herodotus (I, 181) af the Zig- 
gurat of Babylon makes it clear that it was an cight-staged 
ziggurat, similar to these adjoining every Babylonian temple, 
only higher, 

3, KA-AS-RA is @ reading for which there is no authority, 
und is in itself impossible, The RA is a phonetic complement, 


showing that we are to read the preceding si i 
. g aign asa word endi 
itt R, fe cE, ae DINGIR. i 
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4 The Hebrew wort! kesdim is, as scholars have long: recog- 
nized, the Kaldw of the Assyro-Babylonian inseriptions. Wad- 
dell seems never to have heard of the phonetic law whereby 
in Akkadian and Assyrian a sibilant before a dental becomes | 
The Kaldu (Chaldeans) appeared in southern Babylonia about 
1000 5: c. and 400 years later established the Neo-Babylonian 
or Chaldaean empire. Of course the Hebrews would mention 
them. It is superfluous to seek another origin for the name. 

This brochure illustrates the fact that Assvriology has many 
pitfalls, and that he who would, by means of it, make contributions 
to knowledge should study phonetics and history as well as the 
syllabary. 

Georce A, Barros 

University of Pennsylvania 


Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal, 
By Nauint Kanta Buatrasaut, M.A. Cambridge, England. 
W. Herrer & Sons, Lp. Price 12/6. Pp. 184; 10 plates, 


As the title partly indicates, the present treatise covers the 
coinage of the Sultans of Bengal for a period of one hundred 
years, taking in only the coins of the House of Niyas and of the 
line of Raja Ganesh, a period from 1359 to [431 of our era 

The inspiration of this work was the find af 346 coins at Dacca 
in 1918. Mr. Bhattasali has produced a very painstaking work 
on the coins of this period. He has made a special effort to 
decipher the dates, and he has been able to prove through ac- 
cumulated material now -at hand that many coins previously 
published have been misread. One who is familiar with the 
coinage realizes that, on account of the poorly and faululy 
written dates, incorrect reading is not surprising. Besides, 
many coins have been badly mutilated by Schroffs, so that in 
many instances the inscription has been more or less oblitera- 
ted. Theauthor brings out the fact that both Edward Thomas 
and Blochmann, important as their works are, have fallen into 
frequent errors as regards the dates. Since these books were 
written, many Bengalese coins have come to light, and the 
Shillung and Calcutta Cabinets have published this series. 

The history of the Bengal kings is very scanty, and the coins 
themselves must supply some of the gaps. The whole book 
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shows a most cireful examination of all historical data and 
published accounts of coms 

Mr, Bhattasali has very ably proved from the coins in- this: 
find that the Sultan Beyazidl Shah actually existed—a fact that 
had been previously only suspected. A more important dis- 
covery was five coins in the find bearing the name of Alauddin 
Firoz Shah, the son of Beyazid Shah. This ruler was hitherto: 
unknown. The author also ascribes the coins of Danujamand- 
dana Deva to Raja Ganesh, | 

The whole is a very careful and scholarly work on the period 
which it covers. sxe: 

Howiann Woop: 
American Numismatic Society, New Vork 


MINOR NOTICES 


Die Lehre der Upanishaden wd die Anfange des Buddhismus. 
Von HerManx OLDENDERG, Zweite, unverdinderte Aul- 
lage, Géttingen: VANDENHOECK & Ruprecur, 1923. Pp. 
viii +317. | 
That a second edition should be needed of this: work only 

eight years after the appearance of the first edition js a signal 
tribute to its importance. [tis the more to be deplored that. 
its brilliant author was not spared to see the new issue of his 
work, und perhaps to revise some parts of it. The book is too 
well known to need description. Tt-will remain for many years 
to come an indispensable handbook for the study of early Hindu 
philosophic-and religious thought. | 


Atmabodha esyli Pornamie Dossy, Traktat Wedantyezny przez 
je; Preeklad x Sanskrytu St. F. MrcHa.sKinoo- 
IWiENsKIEGO. Warszawa: 1923. Pp. xi-+-36. 

_ A Polish translation of this rather interesting minor work 
(tm 67 stanzas—or, in other versions, 68) attributed to Sankara 
The text, which is. printed verse by verse along with the trans- 
lation, is based wholly on that of Jibinanda Vidyisigara 
(Caleutia, 1897); it might have been improved at times by 
consulting other editions or manuscripts (e. &., verse 15b, read! 
yukivavaghdtatah for yuktydvedhanatak). Failure to note. the 
allegorical allusion to the story of the Ramayana in verse 49: 
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spoils the rendering of that verse. But in general the translation 
Seems competent, and will answer the purpose of making some 
of the main Vedanta ideas accessible in handy and popular form 
to those who are dependent on the Polish language for such 
information. 


The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. [By] Professor BRAGABAT 
Kuaar Seasrai, M_ A. Calcutta: B. BaANNERJEE AND Co,, 
mn. d. [Preface dated May 1922] xxxix+411 pp. Price 
Rs. 8. 

An exposition of the Satvata religion (a devotional form of 
Vishnuism) and its historic background, by an enlightened ad- 
herent of that sect. The author is steeped m the ancient lore 
of Hinduism. His attitude is devout and essentially mystical; 
occasionally 1 may seem slightly naive to westerners; but gen- 
erally speaking it is by no means lacking in intelligence, nor yet 
in critical power and acumen. Many of his observations are 
very suggestive, and for the most part he avoids the danger of 
reading too modem ideas into his texts, The book ts analogous 
to what we might find in a historical study of Christianity by 
a western professor of philosophy who is at the same time an 
earnest Christian, It is interesting as a sample of what can be 
done to preent.a Hindu religious system in a form adapted to 
modern times, without sacrificing essential historic truth. It 
contains much that chould interest professional students of 
Hinduism. To laymen it can be recommended only with reserve; 
tho intelligently apologetic, it is still apologetic. 

Selections from Avesta ond Old Persian (First Series). Part L. 
Edited with translations and notes by [Dr.| Inacn JEHANGIR 
Sorabyt TARAPOREWALA, Professor in the University of 
Calcutta. Calcutta: Cancurra University, 1922.  xiii-+ 
242 pp. 

This initial volume of a projected series contains 10 short 
extracts from the Younger Avesta, together with the three most 
important prayers. Facing the text (which is that of Geldner 
with minor modifications) is given a word-for-word English 
rendering, superior figures being used to identify the respective 
words translated, The notes are full and helpful. The author's 
Viewpoint is philological and unprejudiced, but some of his 
interpretations must be regarded as doubtful. GC O. Hb 
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Kharshedji Rustamjt Cama, 1831—1900. A Memoir, ByS.M. 
Enwarpes. |[London}: 1923 (Printed at Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) vii+-156 pp 
This voiume, which has been printed only in a small edition 

for private distribution, gives a succinct account of the life and 

work of the distinguished Parsi scholar and reformer. His 
efforts to introduce sound philological study of the Avestan and 

Pahlavi texts are related in Chapter II. A list of his writings 

is appended. GC O_H. 


A Sindy in Hindu Social Polity. By CaanpnA CHAKRABERTY- 

Calcutta: R: C. Caoaxraperty, 1923; 293 pp. 

Seven miscellaneous essays, only two of which (on caste 
“and social organization) belong to: the subject suggested! by the 
tithe. The contents will hardly prove interesting or useful to 
western readers. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The Middle West Branch of the Sociery will bold it» next ammal 


meeting om March, 28-20, 1924, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, a+ guests of 
the University of Michigan. 
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THE SALIBHADRA CARITA 
A Story or Conversion To Jaina MonEnOoD 
Maurice BLoomrietp 


Jouns Horzins. Ustverstry 


Tue Salibhadra Carita was composed originally by Dharma- 
kumfra in Vikramasarhvat 1334 (1277 a. D.). According to 
the Pragasti, 7. 150 ff., his spiritual descent is from the sect 
(vaiiéa or gacha) of Nagendra, thru Hemaprabha, Dharmaghosa, 
Somaprabha, and Vibudhaprabha. Tho: his:work-is said to -be 
the Sriéalililakatha, it was apparently not polished enqugh to 
suit the taste of the time, and was, therefore, worked over in 
the highest style of kavya by Pradyumnasin (Pradyumnacarya), 
as is stated in 7. 153: | 

iyath katha yyddhakumarikeva sadisag4 bhisanavarjitasit, 

pradyumnadevasya para prasadad babhiva pagigrahanasya 

yogya. 

‘This tale, like an old maid, was full of faults, and devoid of 
ornateness; but by the grace of the savant Pradyumna it was 
rendered fit for marriage."* According to Jacobi, in the Preface 
‘to his edition of Pradyumna’s Samaraddityasarhksepa (Ahmedabad 
1906), p. 31, Pradyumna was frequently selected] to do. poetic 
tifacimentos of other writers’ work. The Managers (vyavastha- 
pakah) of the YaSovijayagranthamala, who print a preface and 
digest at the beginning of their publication of our text, give 





* A list of publications of the very active Yaovijaya Jaina Granthamala 
tpublished under the care of His Holiness Shastra Visharad Jainacharya, 
whose recent death is a great blow to Jainiam and Jaina scholarship) is 
appended to the present text of the Salihhadra Carita, Under ar. 15, the 
text i announced os follows; Sriialibhadracaritarh tippapasabitarh &ri-. 
dharmakumidrasudhiya viracitam, apfirvo "yar: kathagrantho mahikivyasab- 
dspratipidyab. A recent leaflet issued as a sicipattra of the Sriyadovijaya 
Jaina Granthamals lists over 100 publications in Senskrit, Hindi, Mariyhi, 
Gujarati, and English. 

a? 
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a list of texts which thus enjoyed Pradyumna’s favor (prasad: 
In addition to our Carita they are as follows: 

The Mallindtha Mahakavya (Caritra) by Vinayacandrasin 

The Prabhavaka Caritra by Prabhacandrasiiri 

The Upamitibhavaprapaficakakathisaroddhira by Deven- 

drasiiri 

The Kuvalayamala Kathi by Ratnaprabhasiiri 

The UpadeSakandalitika by Balacandrasiiri 

The Vivekamafijaritika by Balacandrastiri 

The Samaradityasamksepa by Pradyumniicarya 

The Sreyatsanatha Caritra by Manatunga. 

This list is rather longer than that mentioned by Jacobi, Ll. «. 

The editors in the Preface cite the following stanza concerning 
Pradyumna; it seems to be composed by themselves, in “mitation 
of the fourth stanza of Pradyumma's PraSasti in the Samaridit- 
yasamksepa (p. 415), to wit: 

Sisyah Srikanakaprabhasya sukavih éribalacandranujo 

jyayan Stijayasinhatah pratibhayd érivastupalastutah, 
asmadgotramahattaralh kaviguruh pradyumnasiriprabhur 
vidvadvindakavitvaéodhanadhanograntham nant 

Accord ng to another stanza (7. 154) tn the PraSasti of Sali- 
bhadra the present work was written down at the first inspection 
(prathamidarée} by the Ganin Prabhavacandra, the author of 
the Prabhivaka Caritra. 

The work is published for the first time (apiirva) as Nr. 15 
of the series Yagovijayagranthamala, by Shah Harakhchand 
Bhurabsi, Benares, Virasarhvat 2436 (A. p. 1910). The text 
is divided into seven Prakramas (sometimes, irregularly, called. 
Prastfvas), totalling 1171 stanzas. It is, on the whole, well 
edited; the list of errata (Sodhanapatram) is supplemented at 
the end of this essay 

The scene of this story is Rajagrha, where rules King Srenika 
with his queen Cellapa and his son and minister Abhayakumira. 
itis an account of the conversion and salvation of the youthful 
son of a merchant prince, Salibhadra, or, for short, Sali. His 
father's name is Gobhadra*; his mother’s Bhadra: his sister's, 
Subhadra: The latter is marriel to a merchant Dhanys. 
Gobhadra, tired of earthly futilities, turns ascetic, dies, and is 
——— eee 

* Hence Sali is also known by the patronymic Gaubhadiri 













reborn as a glorious god in the Siudharma heaven. There, 
remembering his former birth, he puts himself in touch with his 
son, and confers upon him wealth and earthly glory, so that Sali 
lives in his palace, together with his thirty-two wives, in a state 
of bliss-superior to that of the gods. 

Certain merchants from a distance offer to King Srenika some 
magic shawls for so high a price that the king ironically refuses 
to buy them. They then wait upon Bhadra, Sali’s mother, 
who buys the shawls at their full price and presents them to 
her daughters-in-law. Qucen Cellapa hears of this, chides the 
‘king, and bids hin get the shawls by fair means or foul, The 
king sends his doorkeeper to get the shawls from Bhadra, but 
she ts unable to deliver the goods which she no longer owns. 
The doorkeeper reports this, and also that Sali is living in more 
than royal pomp. Srenika decides to see for himself, and when 
Sali beholds him in all his glory, he is seized by the conviction 
that all existence is worthless, where the highest ruler is a mere 
living creature, with feet and hands, like himself, 

This is pratyekabodhi, as Sali himself recognizes triumfantly 
in what is the climax of the story, He compares his enlighten- 
ment, to his own advantage, with that of the four classical 
Pratyekabuddhas; famous both among Buddhists and Jainas, 
Whereas they were enlightened by the perishable nature of 
mean or trivial things, sti lias’ recognized the futility: of life 
even tho veiled by the splendor of a king in all his glory. 

Sali resorts to the Ganin Dharmaghosa; by whom. he is in- 
structed in the higher religion. Urged on by his growing aversion 
to the world (vairdgya} he abandons each day one of his thirty- 
two wives, so that it would take him thirty-two days to dispose 
of the lot. This comes to the notice of Dhanya, husband of 
Subhadrai, Sali’s sister, who is seized by the spint of the oc- 
casion, and exclaims that such shilly-shallying does not ferry 
one across the sea of deaire In proper course first Dhanya 
and then Sali place themselves at the feet of the Holy Lord 
Vira; go out a5 homeless ascetics; return after long wanderings as 
emaciated monks to Rajagrpha; are not recognized by their mother 
Bhadra, but receive their pdrana food from Dhanya, Sali’s 
mother in his former birth as a shepherd boy, named Samgama 
(seebelow). They finally die of fast under atree (padapopagama) 
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on the VaibhSra mountain, and are reborn as gods in the Heaven 
called Sarvarthasiddha. 

Sali's glorious destiny is motivated by the story of his previous 
birth in which he performs the self-abnegating act of giving alms 
to a monk who has come to break his fast (parana). This is 
told in the first introductory book of the Carita,-and not, as 
is the usual practice, by an onmiscient Kevalin who appears at 
the proper moment at the end of the story, and explains the 
fortunes of the hero'as due to his conduct ina previous birth. 
Sali’s prenatal predecessor is a shepherd boy, named Sarhgama, 
son of a poor widowed mother, named Dhanya On a certain 
fetal day, when everybody is feasting, she obtains, thru con- 
tributions. from charitable neighbors, materials for a tuscious 
meal for her boy, also anxious for a feast. Just as he is starting 
to eat, a Munt who is about to break a month's fast comes along; 
Sathgama presents him with his food; and the Muni eats and 
blesses him. After his death Sarhgama is reborn as Salibhadra 

The text presents itself under the caption of a dinadharma- 
katha (1.1); more precisely as a dinfivadina’ (2.1). In the 
Jaina system (see our text 3.49; 5.82)" dina figures as one of 
the four preseripts for the life of a householder (grhidharma), 
namely, dina, ‘giving’; Sila, ‘personal virtue’; tapas, ‘asceticism’; 
and bhava or bhdvana, ‘meditation’. The dana, mm turn, fig- 
ures under the three heads of jidnadina, ‘conferring knowledge’; 
abhayadana, ‘conferring security’; and annadina, ‘giving foc’, 
With amazing insistence Jaina texts dwell upon annadina, es- 
pecially when it takes the form of breaking the fast of an as- 
cetic (paraga). Our text is presumably the most elaborate and 
poetic exposition of the glory that ensues upon this last form of 
generosity. There is, however, scarcely a longer Jaina chronicle 





ly Gliesecd, avadinam atyadbhutach karma. The word avadina is cer 
tainly not ordinary in Jaina literature, but is commonly employed in Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature (Divyivadina, Avedinafataka etc.) to designate, with 
Eresome Weration, stories in which the karma accumulated in a certain ex- 
istence bears fruit, good or evil, inva subsequent life, The word (7.04) vad 
candana-kalpa, ‘(ascetic:) to whom the (burning) sword and (cooling) sandal 
are all thesame’, a6 | have shown in JAQS 40,339 § (see below, p- 306), is 
another of the many technical apocialtics that connect, in this sfere, Jaina and 
Buddhist conceptions, So also the four Pratyekabudithas (ps. 275). 

4 Cf my "Life of Partvanitha’, p. 119 note. 
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which does not contain some account of, or allusion to, the 
merit of feeding a Yati. In the present text this virtue, dis- 
played in a former birth, leads Salibhadra on to the attainment 
of the true ideal of Jainism, the destruction of all karma (ksina- 
karma), thru the rigors of asceticism that disregards all suffer- 


‘ing, and, finally, death from starvation in a holy spot, 


The story is told very briefly and without the feast ornateness 
in TrisagtiSal&kapuruga Caritra, Parvan X=Mahavira Caritra 
10.37 Much later the fertile writer Jinakirti (about 1438.4...) 
is the author of a Dhanyaddilicaritra, which, doubtless, deals 
with our theme; see Weber, Sanskril- und Prikrit-Handschrifiten, 
vol, ii, p. 1109, note 4; C. M, Dutt, The Chronology af India, 
pp. 254 ff Guerinot, Essai de Bibliographie Jaina, no. 402 
(p. 199), registers a Jaina Gujarati tale, entitled Salibhadra 
Sahno Ras (published in Bombay, 1889). 

In a tangled form, the events of our Carita are retold in Kath3- 
koga, pp. 78 ff. of Tawney’s Translation, and, partly, in the 
Avalvaka Tales; see Leumann, as reported by Tawney, #. p. 
238. In KathikoSa the name of the hero is Dhanya, both in 
the pre-birth and in the present-day stories. In the AvaSyaka 
tale the pre-birth story is told with Dhanya as its hero. The 
same rebirth story occurs also-as the story of Sthavara and his 
mother, at the end of Jitanasigara’s story of Ratnaciida; see 
Hertel, Indische Erzdhler, vol. vii, pp. 165 ff. (Leipzig, 1922). 

Otherwise also the worthies of the story, Gobhadra, Bhadra, 
Salibhadra, and’ Dhanya, have a certain standing in Jaina tradi- 
tion. Anent Gobhadra:a gloss at Salibhadra Carita 3. 71 quotes 
the following Prakrit Sloka: 


jena: kayari simannaih chammise jhinasarhjamaraena, 
tarh munim udirakittim gobhaddarisi namassami. 
‘I revere that Rishi Gobhadra, the Muni of exalted reputation, 
who, devoted to contemplation and restraint, performed as- 
ceticism for a period of six months. 


"Rich as Salibhadra’, is a Jaina way of stying, ‘Rich as Croesus’ ; 
see Hemavijaya's Kathdratnikara, story 3. Very definite is 
the allusion in Sifhdsanadvatrinéika (Weber, Indische Studien, 
15. 291) to our Salibhadra as ‘the son of the merchant-princess 
Bhadra, who enjoyed the youthfularoma of his thirty-two wives.’ 
Identical with our Dhanya is, probably, that Dhanya who along 








with his two wives is converted to the Jaina faith in Caritrasun- 
dara's Mahipala Carita; see Hertel, ‘Jinakirti's Geschichte yon 
Pala und Gopala,’ BKSGW, 1917, p. 19. A faint echo of our 
story is the mention of the farmer Bhadra in Saligrama, most 
generous to the poor (dinadanaparayanah), in Mallinitha Caritra 
2. 342. Sali and the events of his life have, presumably, a 
historical kernel, 

The text, in its final form, is written in the highest style of 
mahakivya, governed by the extremest habits of Hindu rhetoric 
(alamkara), To a Western reader its style, turgid, allusive, 
full of puns, alliterations, and double ententes, seems artificial 
or eufuistic. Aside from familiar devices, such as kala in the 
double sense of ‘accomplishment’ and ‘fase of the moon’ (5. 75), 
or the equally standard puns on guna and yanéa (1. 16; 5. 54), 
the text goes far in the direction of independent tours-de-force. 
In £. 31 dehe occurs in three different meanings: (sarh-)dehe, 
‘doubt’; dehe, ‘burnt’; and dehe, ‘in the body’. In 2. 13 the 
word vaSi occurs in vaSasthilah (sc. gavah), ‘sleek with fat’; 
suvasah, ‘good kine’; vasih (glossed, vasyah), ‘subjected to’; 
and vaSidosadGsitah (glossed, vandhySdogaddsitah) ‘free from 
the blemish of sterility’. In 2. 77 repur means once ‘dust’, 
and once ‘they jingled’ (gloss, Sabdari cakrub). In 3. 51 the 
two syllables mitr3 occur thrice, in the senses of ‘with mother’, 
‘measure’, and ‘not hither’. Yet more artificially, 3. 6, mudvahe 
nyasya tadbhiram udvahe vratam udvahe, ‘having unloaded 
the burden of that upon my joy-bestowing son, I shall take upon 
myself the holy vow’, where the syllables mudvahe occur in 
three different senses. 

Examples of double meaning ($lesa) of one and the same syl- 
lables (indicated by the word pakse in the gloss) are 1.15, bahu- 
dhanyopakiraka =bahudha+anyo’, ‘in many ways benefiting 
others’, or bahu-dhanya+ upakaraka, ‘benefiting with much grain’, 
said of a village. In 1, 22 kulina means ‘of good family’, and 
‘clinging to the earth’ (ku-lina); aviparita, ‘traveled by birds’ 
(avi-parita) and ‘not perverse" {a-viparita) ; vipattra, . 
against misfortune’ (vipat-tra) and ‘wingless' (vi-pattra). Not 
infrequently precise fonetics are disregarded. Thus in 5. 44 
bindu means ‘drop’ and ‘knowing’ (vindu); in 5, 150 Saradina, 
‘autumnal’, alliterates with sGradinata, ‘essential pusillanimity’; 
in7.122mah34amarasamrarhbhe is either mahdsamara-sarirambhe 


‘in great conflict’, or mahi-Sama-rasarh rambhe ‘essence of 
great asceticism, O Rambhi’, There is scarcely a stanza in 
the entire poem free from such rhetorical devices, some of which 
are pretty certain to occur in other texts of this class. 

The following digest (uddhGra) of this Carita is made with 
reference to the events of the story and the skilful depiction 
of the characters in if, rather than the somewhat eufuistic 
diction which suits native, rather than Western, literary habits. 


DIGEST OF THE STORY OF SALIBHADRA 


First Prakrama: The Story of Santgama, 
the pious shepherd boy (pre-birth of Salibhadra). 


Introductory stanzas extol the wish-tree (kalpadru) of the 
virtue of almsgiving (danadharma), one of the stated items of 
Jaina religion ?; invoke the protection of Nabheya (= Rsabha), 
the first Arhat, famous for his liberality *; of Vira, the last Arhat, 
‘the tree of whose wisiom, rooted in his great liberality during 
his first birth, has not been uprooted by the mighty elefant 
False Doctrine’; and, finally, of gaur devi sarasvati' The 
favor of the spiritual ancestors of the author Dharmakumira, 
namely the Srisomaprabhasfrayah, is next bespoken, ‘at the 
touch of whose hands (rays) there is an outburst of taste (water) 
from me who am a stone’;* strength is asked for the redactor 
(Suddhakrt)* Sripradyumna, pupil of Srikanakaprablia, him- 
self pupil of Sridevananda; and, lastly, praise is bespoken from 
the Srimadudayaprabhasdrayab'*. The Story of Srifalibhadra 
is then announced. 

The first chapter (prakrama) contains an account of Salibha- 


* Defined, rather narrowly, in a gloss on diinadharma, at 7.148: dina- 


yateh 

* Addu dhamabhave yena ghrtameghdyitam. 

* Meaning here, vak saraevati, ‘the goddess of speech’. 

* The moonstone, touched by the rays of the moon, yields water. 

* The jejane work of the original author, Dharmakumara, was adorned, 
i.e. turned into Kavya poetry, ty Pradyummna; see 7.153, 156, and the stanza 
at the bottom of p. 1 of the Sanskrit introduction to the text. 

** Udayaprabhasiri (about 12304. v.) ie the author of Diarmiibhyudays 
Mahikivya, or Sathghapati Carita; eee Guerinot, Essai de BiMiographic 
Jains, po. 79, 398, 
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dra's existence in a former birth as the saintly youth Sarhgama.** 
The scene is laid in the lovely and prosperous village of Sali- 
griima in the country of Magadha. The curtain rises upon the 
poor and virtuous widow Dhanya, who is bringing up her beauti- 
EA defen bioy, Sastepiens: He does not even know the name of 
his father. By hard chores, such as scrubbing and pounding 
grain in rich men’s houses, she supports her son and herself. 
At eight yearsof age Sarhgama becomesa shepherd. By contem- 
plating the Sun(or the Arhat) **, he isled to abandon the tyranny 
of his senses, and beconres enlightened. In the manner of aSadhu, 
with staff and piece of cloth as a garment, his belly his only 
provision on the way **, he herds his calves in the woods outside 
the village, and passes his time in devotion to the (eight) Mothers 
(37),‘* 

It happens that Sarhgama, accustomed to rough food, notices 
on a certain festival day, that delicacies are being consumed in 
every house but hisown. As tho he were the son of a rich man, 
not sensing the propricties of the situation, he asks his mother, 
politely to be sure, to prepare for him at once a pudding with: 
sugarand milk Dhany4, realizing that Sarhgama can not have 
evil inclinations, promises to supply him with a feast, but she 
finds that she has not the means. She bewails her low estate 
of woman and widow, and complains to her father and mother 
(both dead) that she whose name is Dhanya, ‘Wealthy’, is 
unable to provide her only son even a single feast (51). 

The women of the neighborhood, disposed to be friendly, ask 
the cause of her grief. Dhanyai avows that she is not grieving 
for herself, but for her son whose desire, she says with self-persi- 
flage, she is unable to gratify. “To-day my son, as charioteer, 
ignorantly hitched me, an old cow, to the chariot of his desire.” ‘4 
She then tells them what she needs, and the women, severally, 
send her the ingredients for a feast, rejoicing the heart of Dhanya 








** Tn a gloss at 1.35 he is called Sashgamaka: also later in the text iteelf, 
248. 


** Jeganmitrivalokena, glomed, siiryo ‘chan’ ca. 

*4 kukeifambali; oray perhaps mean, ‘all his provision being in his belly’. 

*¢ mitrbhaktibhik, glossed. aytiu mA&tarah; cf. 5.65. The ‘Mothers’ 
are doubtless intended in Prabundhacintdmani, p. 182. 
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(73). Satngama feaves his calves in the forest, bathes, and 
returns home. Dhanya gladly serves him the pudding she has 
prepared, and then goes away in superscitious dread of looking 
on him with delight** (82). Along comes, like a wish-jewel, 
or the heavenly wish-tree, a great ascetic (yati) who is about 
to break a month's feast. His brilliant presence in so humble 
a village suggests striking fenomena of nature and mythological 
events, such as Indra’s elefant coming down to earth, or 
the Gafigd flowing in the jungle, or the paradise-tree growing 
in the desert.'? Sarhgama realizes his opportunity, and 
determines to make the occasion redound to his spiritual 
advantage, With the hair of his body bristling with joy, he 
addresses the Muni in words of ecstatic praise of the latter's 
virtues and beneficent power. In a state of supreme love 
(bhakti) he hands him his own dish (109), The Yati, weak 
from fast, comes to himself, accepts the food, blesses Sarhgama, 
and returns to his abode (111). Mother Dhanya, returning 
from another house, not knowing what had happened in 
between, sets other food before him. This he eats, rinses his 
mouth, and, as tho he had reached the glory of a king, enters 
into a state of bliss (116), 

The rest of the chapter (prakrama) does not really advance 
the story. Sts. 117-135 are devoted to praise of the virtue 
of alms-giving (danaSila), remforced by sundry historical or 
legendary allusions to former danas, placed by the side of 
Sa:hgama’s act. In these figure the Savior Srevaasa, grandson 
of Nabheya (Rsabha); the Princess Candani** who gratified 


** samtosadrgbhayit; comm. drytilaganabhayidt; see Appendix iii. 
*? Giravago ‘yath bhGpithe gafigapirai ca jafigale, 
marin jitah parijatal sidhur grime yad idpée (90). 

** A quaint story, Mallindtha Caritra 7.1023 @., telis how Candana 
gave the Lord Vira his plrapa. to wit: King SatSntka attacks King Dadhi- 
vilhana of Campé, who fices afright, abandoning his queen Dharini and her 
lovely daughter Vasumati. Sotinika makes Dharigi his chief queen, but 
decides to sell her daughter a5 a slave, in open market. As Vasumati stands 
there, grass on her head as a sign of slayehood, « rich merchant, Dhanaviha, 
noting ber grace and nobility, asks what is her descent and name, but she 
remains silent, too proud to make an appeal. Dhanavaha takes her bome to 
his wife Mala, and she lives with the pair as a cherished daughter, under the 
name of 

She, nevertheless, incurs the jealousy of her foster-mother MOI. Once, 





Lord Vira", and the notorious MGladeva, who has been canonized, 
as it were, by the Jains, as, perhaps, the most imposing example 
of the virtue of dana (130). The text continues with reflections 
on Sarhgama’s great act, which is sure to redound to his advan- 
tage at rebirth, even if the gods did not shower this world’s goods 
upon him in his present existence (133)", Unsuspected of spiri- 
tua] greatness, of humble family, disregarded by illusion (Mara), 





there being no slave available, Candan’ washes the feet of Dhanavaha: 
during this act of filial regand her beautiful braid fails to the dusty earth: 
Dhauavaha lifts it up with his staff; MoM ie comfirmod in her jealousy, and de- 
cides to cut her off at the root fike 4 poisonous creeper. When her husband 
goes to his business, she gets a barber to ahave off Candana’s hair; beats her: 
chains her with strong fetters; and throws ber into the cellar of the house. 
She threatens her servants: any one who tells will become a sacrifice in the 
fire of ber anger. In the evening Dhanavaha returns and asks where his 
daughiter is. All are silent, but a old maid-servant, thinking pitifully that 
ber days are short, and that Candand will perish from grief, points to the 
carcer where Candani is cunfined. Ho breaks open ite door and sees 


Candan& starved, wilted, fettered fike a she-clefant, bald as a nun. He 


goes to the kitchen but finds there no food, only a litthe coarse rice collected 
in the corner of a winnowing-basket. He tells her toeat that, until he returns 
with a bisckamith to cut her fetters. 

Caniani stands there. reficcting thay it would be better to give this coarse 
food Low guest, rather than that she, a princess, should ear it. It happens 
that the Holy Mahavire is wandering about the city for alms. Candana,. 

» Winnowing-basket in hund, manages to place one foot outside the 
threshold of the bouse while the other reniains inside. In deep piety she 
offers the rice to Vira, who, recoguizing her purpose, atretches out his hand 
to receive it. 

The gods come to the spot and acclaim her generous gift. They break her 
fetters like a rotten rope. Her pretty braid is again upon her head, and she 
appears tireseed| as @ princess, All-koowing wisdom (kevalajfifina) comes to 
Candand; she turns nun; in due time she will reach nirviga. 

In Mahdvira's biograly, Kalpasdtra 5.135, Candana appears at the head 


of 36,100 nuns in MahaAvira’s following. — Other cases of blissful diinas are 


cited in my ‘Life of Parkvanitha’, Pp. 128, note 28. 

** ornbhur; comm, Stivirab. 

** See especially the escellens study of Professor Pavolini in Gior- 
wale delia Sucietd Asiatica Ihaliana, 9, 175 ff. Other treatments aod other 
matters pertsinimg to this subject are discussed in my article. "The Character 
and toner of Maladeva’, Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Sovisty, 1913, vol. 32, pp. 616 4. M Uladeva, as the result of his deed, becomes 
King of Beoodyada. 

** mahidine ‘pi yat tasya na sul vavpyur vasis, 

diturh kila vyalambanta tat Prabh@tath bhavaintare. 
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he has reached enlightenment (135), Next, description of the 
boy’s mood and conduct when taken with his religious fervor: 
‘Regularly he used to remember, in his mother’s absence to 
cry out in grief, “Alas, mother, (where art thou)?” But, at the 
contemplation of the Muni, she, in turn, was forgotten.’ Under 
ordinary circumstances even a thorn disturbs one’s piety, but 
now danger to life does not disturb his spirit. The great virtue 
of renouncing his food for another filled his own mouth with 
camfor, ‘for what was he, a mere shepherd boy, compared with 
the Muni, a great Indra, crested with flowers?’ (143) In sundry 
other ways he continues to reflect upon the superlative qualities of 
the Muni and upon the perfect way in which he has achieved 
dinasila: ‘Having constituted me an eater of others’ food 
(paranna), my mother set before me a superb meal (param{nna), 
But 1 did set out food of the highest goal (paramarthanna), 
having, forsooth, attended to my own interests’ (145), ‘Now 
fitly this distinguished Muni may become for me a pool of the 
ambrosia of calm, an ever reliable refuge of peace’ (146). The 
honored Mahatman, exemplar of noble men, beautiful as a 
jeweled mirror, is reflected in Sathgama, tho he be worthless, 
Sathgama's mind is immersed in the nectar-pot of meditation ** 
which reaches to his throat; he abandons life thru fast: and 
enters that very day the pious state that results in complete 
perfection (160). 
iti Silibhadrakathayarh prathamah prakramah samfiptah, 


Second Prakrama: Birth and marriage of Salibhadra. 


The scene changes from the village of Saligrama to the city 
of Rajagrha in the land of Magadha in Jambidvipa, all of which 
places are described at length im the conventional, florid style 
practised by Kavya writers, especially in connection with geo- 
grafical and person names. There rules the glorious and pious 
king Srenika (Bimbisara), familiar to both Buddhist and Jaina 
legend: Srenika is blessed with a perfect wife, Cellagd, and an 
intellectual son, prince Abhayakumra, who acts as his minister * 
a 

** samidhina=asmidhi. 
" All three are mesitioned together (Cellag3 ax Cillaga) in Kathikota, 


pp. 175 ff; Hemavijaya's Kathdratnikara, story 82; Sreoika and Abhaya 
figure much in Riuhineya Caritra: in Hemavijaya, stories 85, 176; in Hema- 
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(36). In the same capital lives a merchant-prince Gobhadra, 
with his wife Bhadra, sunk in the depths of connubial bliss (47). 
The soul of Sarhgama, in the fulness of time, descends into the 
womb of Bhadra, She sees in a dream a field of ripe rice 
which looks as tho it had come from Saligrama (' Rice-village’) if 
reports the dream to her husband; and is told that she is big 
with a son. She is taken with a pregnant woman's desire 
(dohada), in this instance, desire to give alms, ** in which desire 
her husband supports her loyally. 
“At the end of nine months she gives birth to a son (63). 

the town joins in his birth-festival; the child is given oes 
Salibhadra (to match the dream, as well as the names of his. 
parents); and he is put in charge of reliatile nurses. Every 


stage of his development. such as crawling,*° walking, eating, 
talking, furnishes his father occasion for sacramental celebrations. 


As a child he plays about with animal companions, dressed in 
baby finery, a joy to his parents (82). ‘Some children are filthy: 
as swine; some, frisky as monkeys; some croak weirdly like 
frogs; and some are like wild elefants. Sali, however, loves 
cleanliness like a high-bred horse; is clean-limbed as a tortoise; 
mighty as a lion; and pure as an ascetic."*7 He is in due 
time made over to a noble teacher by whom he is instructed in 
the 72 accomplishments (kalah) of a young gentleman (87). 
Salibhadra reaches young manhood in a marvelots state of 
beauty, which gives rise to a detailed comparison of his every 
part with the correspondingly beautiful things in nature. ‘Afraid 
of the overpowering lustre of his body, the yellow-blossomed 
pandamus arranges to protect itself, as it were, by a hedge of 
thorns’ (92). His every part is described painstakingly: feet, 
legs, navel, heart, arms, hands, throat, teeth, cheeks, face, brow, 


candra's Commentary on Yogaaistra 2.114; Sreoika ond Celand (f) in 
Mahavira Carita 10.90; etc. Ci. Weber, Samyakrva-Kaumudl, p. 12. 
"4 Allusion ta the soul's former home, which, by the terms of its name, 
is supposed to sbound in rice-felds. For dreams that foretell the birth ofa 
noble child, ee my ‘Life of PirivanGtha’, p. 189%. Such dreams are known 
as mahievapna, ‘greet<iream’. 
"9 See the author, JAOS 40.1 ff, especially 17 ff, 
"! riigapam, text, for nikhapam; see Appendix vi. 
Tile preven Bore anata aes pare, miyngomdyavah bee ‘pi 
ivetare, pavitryapritijatyS sarhlinait kaccha 
Gita {iis laaavia|tomavna Ta, oe aes 










iawes weet (Patala), “In addition, dina lawatiae! the most 
distinguished among virtues,?" like piyasa (pudding) among 
foods, makes Salibhadra shine as prince among young men (113), 
Father Gobhadra, seeing his son such a paragon, chooses for 
bins 32 beautiful maidens of Rajagrha, as tho they were four 
‘times eight picked from the eight crores of heavenly women. 
They are accomplished, of good family, and all their bodily parts 
are like the lotus *%, matching Salibhadra’s perfections. Follow- 
ing brilliant ranrtace festivities, Salibhadra lives with his wives 
devoted by day and by night to the pleasures of the senses,-a 
veritable elefant among women (140).4* 
iti érifalibhadracarite janmavivaihavargano nama 
dvitiyah prakramah., 


Third Prokrama: 


Gobhadra turns ascetic, dies, amd becomes a god. He returns 
to shower blessings upon Sdlibhadra, in which the 
six seasons cooperate with him. 


Gobhadra regards the perfections of his son 'as a good omen, 
pointing to the fulfilment of his own career. Whereas some sons 
like gambling, rifle one's property, or, like an overdue debt, 

bring sorrow, others, gifted with the virtues of the golden age, 
afford success and joy, as tho they constituted uncounted merit 
(punya). “Now that son of mine is like a black wish-jewel” 
for increase of fortune, an antidote against sorrow, a joy to the 
coral-tree of the law.’ Gobhadra decides to unload the burden 
of householdership upon this son of a lovely mother?*, and to 
take the vow: “When there is a beautiful, beloved son, acknow- 





*# Carried over froin his pre-birth as el as who gained merit (puyya) 
by feeding the ascetic (p. 265), 

** They are, in fact, padmini, 

4° narikuiijaratidy yati. 

** krepacitraiah, glossed by, kali cintamagih; previously (1.55), keyed 


** bhidramatura, apparently only in Pagini, with pun on the name of 
his mother Bhadra; see Appendix fy, 











ledged to bea region-elefant, (the father) who does not desert 
the householder's desire verily is a cattle-herd."24 (7). 
Just as his thoughts are turning to Vira, the park-keeper an- 
nounces the arrival of that Holy Saint himself. Gobhadra with 
a select retinue goes to honor Vardhamana on Mount Vaibhara 
and listens toa sermon of his onsamsara. Gobhadra is inspired: 
to devote himself to pure religion? Returning to his wife, 
he extols her many graces and virtues, which have led him on 
the way to religion, and requests her consent to hs undergoing the 
diksi with the Lord Vira, in order that he may obtain the fourth 
and greatest purpose of life!’ (22). Bhadra remonstrates 
tearfully;she is weak, and has buta singleson: will he abandon 
them both? In such case, is not staying at home more meritorious: 
than the monk’s vow? “The male elefant may rudely spurm 
the lotus? * which clings to his feet, but how can even the most 
restive clefant cast off the spots on his face and trunk 4? which are 
born. on his body. 1 #7" (27). After other arguments involving’ 
figurative, punning, or alliterative exhibits of no mean quality, she 
clinches her argument by the dogma that a trie man is the one 
to uphold the family, not woman, weak and ignorant by name 
and nature (30). 


Gobhadra retorts that she has, after all, her son to protect her; 
that merit (pupya) is the essential at the two ends (beginning 
and end) of existence; man's undertakings in between being non- 
essential; that religion (dharma) seeks no opportunity against 
man, whereas death ever lurks; that contempt for a child is 





43 supratice sati prite pratite diggaje “Agaje, nliZinim yas tyajaty: 
Gian satyarh pasupetih satu. The verse is a oo more than usial example of 
the dnble entente style of the entire text: supratika, in addition to meaning 
*beautiful’, is ales the proper name of a region-clelant; Sidini 14d means both 
‘householder’s desire’, and, “Siva's quarter, the north-east": and padupati 
aocans both “cattle-herd', and Siva’. 
sa dokiapaiaikatvens dharmamingaam fnode. 

"ii This ie moles, ‘release, the three others being dharma, ‘religion’; 
artha, 'property’; aod kana, "love", Cf, Vasupijya Carita 4.8 f; Ratoacida 
[ide Seecee p. 169); our Carita in the gloss to Li. 

#* padmini, with double entente, ‘female clefant’: i 

Salen “ elefant’: so according to the 

#v padma, to pin with pacmini 

#* sigaja with pun on the meaning ‘son’. 


unbecoming in the wise.?* The conclusion to be drawn is 


that, strong in her son, she should help her husband to fulfil - 


his high purpose (39). Bhadra is silenced by her husband's 
argument. They both call on Salibhadra, who receives them in 
great state, and with the reverence becoming in a son (44). 
The father now addresses his son, who is seated on his lap, as 
an intelligent being of strong character. He points out that 
Salibhadra, as his noble successor, must undertake the life of 
a pious householder with its three stages of childhood, youth 
and old age, devoted to the fourfold dharma‘*. He, Gobhadra, 
on the other hand, must prepare himself for victory over the 
enemy of Bhiva (pious meditation). Having wisely crossed 
the sorrowful river of householdership, in the company of Sali- 
bhadra’s mother, he is now asking her for the ferry-money, i. ¢.,, 
presumably, the price to be paid for release from the further 
si Siege of householdership (52), 

alibhacdra, for his part, objects to his father's anloading the 
responsibility of a head of a family upon himself;:a mere child. 
“Having yourself cut the snare of sarhsira, like the fish Rohita4', 
© father, will you go away and abandon us that are afright, 
just where we are?’ (56). But Gobhadra insists that ft is Sali- 
bhadra’s duty to promote his spiritual efforts, if for no other 
reason, because a father’s glory in heaven confers honor upon 
the son. Turning to his wife Bhadra, he bids her show true 
love to ber son thru firm resolution, and, supported by her 
thirty-two daughters-in-law, keep up his household. After 
eight days’ ceremonies preparatory to his niskramana‘?, Go- 
bhadra takes the vow at Lord Vira's hand; accumulates great 
merit thru ascetic practice; dies from fast; and is reborn as a 
god (sura) in the Saudharma heaven‘? (72). 


Up in heaven Gobhadra puts himself into rapport with his 


son, He remembers that, whereas he himself is a warrior, strong 





1° See under proverta below. Appendix. i, 

‘* dina-ile-tapo-bhive-catubiilena Mlitah. 

#* Text, rohitamuisyns, glossed, mateyarajas tu rohitabh. Conversely, 
the fish Tagdula, owing to his quilt in eating other fish, goes to the seventh 
bell, Bidivatevasiri's Piyivaniths Caritra 3,393, 

** The ealemn act of going owt from home to homelessness. 

*) Gobhadrm seems to have high standing m Jaina tradition according 
to the Prakrit dlcka, quoted on p. 261. 
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in his reliance upon the Jina, his son has been left behind to 
fight the battle of life, with only his mother to stand by him. 
He decides to quench Sali’s sorrows with an ambrosia shower 
from his own heavenly world. He leaves behind his glorious 
state, and visits his son (83), bringing with him, as presents To 
himself and wives, diadems, garments fine-spun as tho made of 
the rays of the moon, unguents made from sandal, and wreaths 
made of the fowers of mandara, the coral-tree of parariise (87). 
Sali obtains from his father divine grace and beauty that ever 
renews itself; his affairs prosper of themselves, being, in this and 
other regatds, superior to the gods who must call their minds 
into action before they can accomplish anything (104). “The 
_ Lords of the World (bhuvanadhigvarah), in comparison with 
Salibhadra, take demonic (asura) character, whereas the in- 
habitants of Hell are doubly lowered by him' (105). The gods, 
in Jaina classification’4 (bhuvanadhisvara, vyantara, jyotigka, 
vSiminika), are separately shown to be inferior to Salibhadra 
(109), He gives alms on-an unheard-of scale of liberality (112). 
His 32 large-eyes wives afford him connubial bliss to a degree 
commensurate with his virtues (117), The happiness which 15 
enjoyed by both mortals and immortale, superior to the whole 
world, comes to him, of all others, just as, ¢, g., wisdom and skill 
ti a minister, or the rivers Gafigd and Sindhu to the great ocean 
(120). The seasona+? show him love, extol him ‘and cater to 
his pleasures. For instance, in summer, “The mountains, be- 
holding the world in the flashes of lightning, roar, as it were, 
in thunderous voice: ‘There is no one on the stool of the earth 
like in beauty to Sali’ (134). Or, ‘In winter when the sun's 
glory is dimmed by snowfalls, the sun of Sali's happiness is in no 
wise diminished’ (145). And so, in their order, all the seasons 
pleasure him, who is rich in virtue, just as virtues bring happi- 
ness to a great monarch, or holy vows to a great ascetic (154). 


iti &risalibhadracarite gobhadragamanartusa tkavargano 
nima trtiyah prakramah, 





44 Cf. Hertel, Parilijjoperves, pp. 14 ff. 

“0 The following type of description, referred to as ptusatkavarpana 
in the colofon to this chapter, is also known a4 sadftuvargand, each meaning 
pares of the six seasons’; ett Hemavijaya's Kathdcatnikara, story 72 
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Fourth Prakrama: The magic showls; King Srenika visits 
1; Salibhadra's enlightenment (pratyekabodhi), 


To the city of Rajagrha come from another country certain 
merchants with their goods. They first present themselves to 
King Srenika. The King asks them whence they have come 
with their honest ware** They reply that they are from the 
country where rules King Nepdla, and have with them a stock of 
rare shawls 4!, which they wish to dispose of ta the King. These 
garments are warm in winter, cool in summer, delicate as Sirisa 
blossoms, and of enormous size. Thereupon they exhibit their 
precious wares to the King, as poets exhibit their compositions 
to a connoisseur (14). The King asks for some tangible proof 
of their value and is told that in winter-a brass pot full of butter 
melts when enveloped in one of them, but that the same garment, 
in the noon-heat, makes a pot of ghee freeze. The King then 
asks the price and the merchants demand a lakh of gold. In 
amazement he retorts that, with such a sum, one may collect 
élefants, horses, and men, that will ensure victory in battle; 
but what power has a mere garment? The queen (Cellan4), 
joining the king unexpectedly, crushes the merchants’ hope of 
doing business by spurning these jewels of garments, as being 
of no more use than a bull's dew-lap. Thereupon the merchants 
go to the abode of Salibhadra’ (25). 

His mother Bhadra, having elicited by questions the vir- 
tues of the garments, buys them, eight in number, at their 
original price, cuts them up, and distributes the pieces among 
her 32 daughters-in-law, as foot-rugs. They, in turn, place 
them under Sali’s feet (31). Bhadra’s generosity elicits a group of 
proverbial stanzas on the relation of mothers-in-law to daughters- 
in-law: ‘Some mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, by nature 
wind and gall +, as tt were (in the same body), live in strife with 
one another, and act like co-wives (in quarrel)’. Under pretense 
of friendship, they carry on, in their own interest, intrigues, 
such as are customary in the seraglio of a minister (44). 

In the meantime Cellaga, King Srenika's queen, learns from 
the gossip of her tire-swomen what had happened in the matter 


4* akioabkritakrayaoakib: see Appendix ii. 
4? ratnakambalaiambalih. 
“* Emend viteapittaprakyti to vita". 
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of the wonderful shawls. She chides the king for not having 
acquired them, and asks him to take them by force, The king 
sends a confidential servant to the merchants to demand the 
garments, but they inform him that Bhadra, Sali’s mother, has 
secured them. When this answer is brought to the king, he, 
mindful of his earlier money scruples, determines to gratify 
the queen's desire. He sends a door-keeper to Bhadra to 
obtain the garments at their proper price, Bhadri tells 
him that, tho neither price nor reluctance to part with the treasure 
counts when the king commands, she is unable to comply with 
the king’s request, because she has already presented the shawls 
to her daughters-in-law (66). The door-keeper, wondering what 
sort of people Sali and his wives may be, reports to the king that 
Sali is living in more than royal pomp, and that his mother 
has distributed the costly garments among her daughters-in-law, 
The queen's ironic importunities have the effect of weaving Sali’s 
image into the king's soul; he sends his door-keeper a second. 
time to Sali's palace with an invitation to wait upon the king. 
Bhadra, his mother, goes instead, and tells the king that her 
son does not leave the top of his palace even to visit his pleasure 
grove, any more than, for instance, Religion (dharma) leaves 
AryadeSa (orthodox India), She, in turn, invites the king to 
grace her house with his presence; the king accepts the invitation, 
She arranges her palace for lavish hospitality, The king arrives, 
is received in state, and seats himself upon a jeweled throne (112). 
Bhadra tells her son that the king has come, but he says 
absent-mindedly: “Look over the ware, weigh it, pay for it, 
and take it’** Bhadra, delighted, exclaims that she is the 
most fortunate of women, because her'son is so deeply immersed 
in pleasure** as to misunderstany| a plain statement. She ne- 
plies that the king is present in all his majesty, ‘The report, 
“It is the king!"", tho of one foot (i. ©. one word), enters marvel- 
ously the root of Sali's ear, like a centipede (‘huncdred-foot’), 
and brings him to repentance’ (120). Sali reflects that. even 
the strong are of no account: that existence itself ix destruction, 
** Salis misunderstanding seems to me faunded upon a pun between 


revika anil krnydouka: his mother says the former: he bears the Litter. 
Similarly Mahivirararica 10.1106, 


( Migarbheivarah 





where the highest ruler is a mere living creature with feet and 
hands like himself (121), The idea that such a king is of no 
consequence is turned into a prityckabodhi- motif,!* ie, it 
becomes for Sali, uninstructed, the particular occasion for spiritu- 
al insight: “OF him that wears the shape of a mere bubble 
in the ocean of sarhsira, how much is his. princehood valued 
by the wise? Out wpon this non-existing glory which has no 
more permanent habitat than a wandering harlot’. “I know that 
‘the Lord of the three worlds, holy Vira, is my refuge; what use 
have | then for this eunuch king of a chessboard?” One is'a 
teal king only thru great virtue; what other king can then pre- 
vail against him? (128). 

As if to clinch his own enlightenment by a particular event 
(pratyekabodhi), he recalls the four classical pratyekabuddhas, 
famous alike both among Buddhists and Jains: ‘The world- 
disgust (vairigya) of the king of Kalifiga (Karakandu), why 
was it- based trpon (the spectacle of) a feeble bull?’s* And he 
contrasts (to his own advantage) the depressing circumstances 
of all the four Pratyekabuddhas' enlightenment with his own, 
which is occasioned by a fing in all his glory—one might suppose a 
sight the reverse of depressing: Salis vairagya has mounted 
‘like a warrior equipped for battle upon the bing-elefant’ (130). 

“Because the king of Paicila (Dommuha, Durmukha) saw a 
fallen flag, he became disaffected (with the world); but this 
(Sali) saw the king aloft in shining joy and serenity (and became 
disaffected)’ (131). 

‘By way of a bracelet Nami's vairagva came and was estab- 
lished, but Sali's vilirigysa came even by woy of the hing’ (132). 

"The sarhvega (spiritual awakening) of Naggati®? was incited 








4* For pratyekabodhi see my “Life and Stories of the Jains Savior 
Parévanatha’, pp. 5, Lié-note. An additional instance of this moile of con- 
version by o particular (single) event, in Prabandhacintimagi, p 2. Ig 
Umasvati's Tattvarthadhigama Sotra 10.7 the pratyekabuaddha is fitly con- 
trusted with the bodhita;. the first is enlightened by himesel/, the second by 
the instroction of another. 

© A loka similar to the Prakrit in Jacobi, Aurgewiliie Ersddlungen, 
p. 38 bottom, is quoted in the glosi: fSvebuh eujitarh suvibhaktaéfigarhs 
gosthaaigane vikyya vrsam jariirtam, rddhimn tv anpddhirh (text, tvapddhim) 

bodhat kalifigarijargir avipa dharmam, 

4 For the form of this word see Appendix ii. 
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like a veritable kokila bird, when he came upon the fallen fruit 
of a mango-tree, but this man-lion’s (Sali's) sarivega rose, lion- 
fashion, when he come wpon the king" (133). 


Tho Sali now, like one of tre faith, looks upon Srenika as the 
unwelcome sight of error, he respects his mother's wish, and 
descenda with his wives from the seventh story of his palace 
to pay his respects, The king is delighted with him, embraces 
him, and, amorously #4, sets him upon his hip. The king enjoys 
the highest bliss from this contact, whereas Sali breaks into tears 
(140). Bhadra tells the king that Sali, accustomed to heavenly 
wreaths, clothes, food, and unguents, furnished him by his father, 
who is a god in heaven, abhors exceedingly men's breath." 
She begs him to let go Sali, who is the pet of Fortune, and tender 
as alotus‘*, The King releases Sali who again retires with his 
Wives to the upper terrace of his palace (144). 

Now Bhadra orders a grand shampoo for the king. As he is 
being finally rinsed, his signet ring falls into the water, ‘like a 
beloved mistress in her tantrums, when she has become subject 
to anger and pride." The king is annoyed by the loss, but when, 
at Bhadra’s order, the water is drawn off by a servant-maul, 
he easily sees the ring in the bath. “Like a villager in the midst 
of city-folk, like a coward in the midst of heroes, *7 like a pauper 
in the midst of the rich, like a fool in the midst of the wise, it 
seems now a lustreless thing among jewels’ £* (156). This chills 
his love for Sali, tho, at the same time, he recognizes his superior 
character. With play upon Sali’s name (‘Rice’), he exclaims: 
"While we, ‘Barley’ **, having fallen from our place, must endure 
splitting and other treatment of grain, ‘Rice’ (Sali) alone of all 





i+ This is, perhaps, what seems to be intended by the expression tam 
~-bhibhyd utsafigaraige miigin nyavividat. The Digest parafrases, svotsafige 
tarh tilith nidhdyacikrijat. CL, later on in the digest, Sali's thought, mayy 
api hanta svimi vartate (p. 4, 1.6 from bottom). | 

11 naralvdsavyladir dodiyatetaram. 

™ The scholiast remarks that lotuses are crushed (indiff rently) either 
by the band (kara) of a king, or the trunk (kara) of an elefant, the king being 
addressed here in both aspects (rajakofijara, ‘king-olefane'). 

4! Read Mireeu for édresu, 

‘1 This is, again, « kind of pratyekabodhi, 

' hayapriyah = yavah, according to the gloss (only in Lexicogralers). 
But the word playa with another meaning, namely, sth of horses’, ws 





grains** is not crushed’ (166). ‘No lie it is, he is surely "Rice! 
(Sali), crest-jewel of noble grains, for whose grains of virtue 
the king-parrots yearn forsooth’ (167), The king, in this way, 
realizes that Sali, as the impersonation of the Jina, has unex- 
pectedly served him also for a noble purpose, Bhadrd then 
entertains the king sumptuously, and showers gifts upon him; 
the king returns to his palace (172). 
iti Salibhadrakathayarh Srigrenikigamanavarnano 
nama caturthah prakramah, 


Fifth Prakrama: Sélibhadra decides to turn ascetic, after 
debating the matter with his mother, His brother-in-law 
anticipates his cowurse. 


The fifth chapter announces its theme: ‘The row of ‘Rice's’ 
virtue-grains, can it in.any way be counted? Yet the greatness 
of its meusure must be divulged."“* “The bliss of mortals and 
immortals, the rivers Gaiga and Sindhu4*, become tasteless 
in the overflowing ocean of Sali's vairigcya Coca of taste-for the 
world), produced by the mere sight of the king’. As an elefant- 
keeper stains a scent-elefant*?, so the king stains him with 
the vermillion of passionlessness: A Brhaspati in discernment, 
he considers the secret of contending against the Demon II- 
lusion. The existence of kings has brought him bliss (thru 
pratyekabodhi) ; his spiritual eye is clear asa star (7). Neverthe- 
less (remembering how he had attracted the king) he rails at the 
‘royal serpent’ *4, who constantly seeks to devour the unwary 
serpent-folk**, and decides to resort to the mantra (sacred 
formula) and the divinity which will prevent the destruction of 
bliss by the ‘king-disease’** (14), In this frame of mind he 





** Real sarvamsyegy for sirvelasyesu. 

©" fileh As hb host kith gageyd kotharhcana, idamfyah parath 
Minamshima paribhivya 

‘* Goiga in heaven sie live the immortals; Sindhu upon earth where 

*) Elefant during rut... 

*+ rijsearpa; double entente, ‘royal serpent’, and ‘nnaconda’. 

48 bhogi-loka: double entente, ‘serpent-folk’, and ‘tolk devoted to the 
senses’, 

** Sjamandya: double entente, ‘king 28 couse of disease’, and=kpya- 
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resorts to the Gana-leader (Siri) Dharmaghosa‘', instructor 
in war against the ‘Serpent Existence’, who teaches him ma 
largish sermon how to cast off the fetters that bind to the world, 
by abandoning the triad of sins, and adopting the three restraints - 
(gupti). Lauded by the three potencies, bhits, bhuvas, and svar, 
he will then become ‘Lord of the World’ (35), Sali, in ecstasy 

cries out, ‘I will abandon existence, and, thru your teaching, 
apply my mind to Salvation’, He then promises to return, 25. 
soon as he has bid farewell to his tenderhearted, loving 
mother (37). 

Returning to the city he seats himself upon the roof of Its 
palace, and lets his body hold communion with his mind. Like 
# good servant, his body promises obedience in the great under- 
taking before him: “Then may | (the Body), bravely enduring 
hardships, stoutly bearing the burden imposed upon me, swift 
to obey thy (the Mind's) orders, not plunging into disrepute— 
may I, as thy servant, thus strive to fulfil thy every intention, 
so that (thou) my Master, after having obtained control, shalt 
not fail of thy purpose.“ Grasping now this connection of 
the Mind with its vehicle, the Body, Sali regards existence 
as & victorious race, run by a horse in one day (4Svina), comung 
to an end to-day or to-morrow (adyaSvina; 46). 

He meets his mother, and tells her that he has heard from 
the mouth of the Guru the Law that furnishes refuge, and that 
he is exceedingly pleased with it. A mother should feel honored 
by a son whose numberless virtues confer honor upon the family" 
($4). Bhadra ts much rejoiced, yet points out that the son of 
his father (Gobhadra) is not the bond<ervant of lest, even tho 
he is sunk in the delights of Fortune (Sri): the Jaina truth sits 
upon him as does the milk of a lioness upon a golden dish**, 





roga of rijayniggma, ‘comumption’. 

** ‘Sounder of the Law’, frequently jmontioned on similar occasions; © E> 
Ratnacida, p. 164 of Hertel’s Translation; Nemavijaya’s Kathiratnakara, 
story 177; Suali in his analysis ol the Adiéyara Caritra, p. 13, in Studi Ftalinnt 
di Filofogia Imlo-Iranica, vol. 7 (1908), 

“' In this stanza the author employs the four reduplicated participial 
adjectives sieahi, vivahi, cicali, piipsti in the order in which they occur in 
Pasini; see Appendix iv. 

“) With conventional pun apon guna and vafha. 

™ Proverbial, see Appendix iL. 





Enough for him, therefore, that he devote himself to a pious 
house-holder’s life (grhidharma): let him practise to perfection 
(Samyaktva) the twelve vows of laymen (60). 

But Sali soon disabuses her mind as to his intentions: “Thou 
didst, O Mother, fitly say a faultless word, “Thou (Sali) art 
the son of that father (Gobhadra)", Now ponder the signi- 
fieance of that statement’ (63), ‘Leaving out of question the 
possible superiority of children over parents, how can I be 
the son of an imperial Sage, and yet be devoted to the five 
senses?’ (64), "If thru thee, tho thou art but a single mother, 
1am thus happy here, what then is to be said of good conduct 
in which the eight good Mothers?" are involved?’ (65), “With 
meas a son, being the earth-sustaining boar (Visnu Avatar), 
having the form of Purusottama, be thou, O mother, like the 
primordial she-boar,?? blessed in thy son’ (66). In several 
other stanzas Sali argues that the ascetic state will redound to 
the glory of both himself and his mother. ‘The difference be- 
tween a Sadhu (monk) and a Sriivaka (lay-disciple) is said to be 
like that between Mount Meru and-a nuistard-seed: how can I 
then, O Mother, become an adept (siddhartha)*? while living 
the life of a house-holder’? (67). ’O Mother, do not therefore 
delay (thy permission)! Be thou the mother of a hero, a 
campika-wreath among flower-garlands!' (69), 

Bhadra,; struck by these words, as if by a hurricane, rolls 
Ina swoon upon the stool of the earth, like a creeper cut from 
its root. No sooner is she restored than she resorts to every 
argument dictated by her love and Sali's advantage, to induce 
him not to abandon her so early in life, Her love clings to 
him.as a creeper to a tree; without him she is bereft of support: 
she is a heaven full of constellations, yet without sheen. Resig- 
nation does not suit early youth (76), She pleads quaintly: 
"My child, like a verb-root that has two voices (parasmaipada and 
atmanepada), thou enjoyest the bilsa of both mortals and im- 
mortals; therefore it befits thee to occupy the two stations 
(padadvayi) of this world and the next world’ (78). Then, 
ae The eight sacred writings Gloss, agtu pravacanamftaral: cf. 


'* adipotring =Adivarght. 
"! Pun on the meaning, ‘white mustard’. 
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following another line, Bhadra points out that Sali’s father had 
not taken the vow before he had adorned the family mountain 
with a young lion (namely, Sali); that, therefore, Sali also should 
first produce a son; afterwards he might place, as a coping, upon 
the temple of practical piety the five great vows (of a yati), 
For the present it is not fit that he should turn away (vairagya) 
fram a work! full of heavenly pleasures (90). 

The son of Gobhadra (Gaubhadri) replies that his mother is 
preaching earthly, rather than heavenly interests; as for himself, 
he is sated with pleasure, because the pranava (om) is established 
for him, embracing the knowledge (veda) which causes to spring 
up aversion to the world (99). 

Returning to his evil experience with the king he bitterly 
exclaims: ‘That influence which is spat out (left behind) by 
licentious king-demons must be avoided like eating by night’? * 
(104). Further stanzas in the same strain contrast the call of 
the Lord Vira to a holy life, which sits like a diadem upon the 
head, with the king's command which had suddenly fallen upon 
Sali to his injury and sorrow: “The crow, “possession by the 
king", making noize on high, surely bodes misfortume as It 
touches my head’ (112). This is followed by four proverbs 
(115-118) which show how sensitive to treatment are noble 
things as contrasted with ignoble ones; e. g., ‘A common garment 
is cleansed by pounding it with aleali-stone; a garment of the 
gods, on the other hand, is spoiled by the mere touch of man’ 
(117). Thus the son of Gobhatra regards the king's favers as 
degradation, whereas others would delight in being his slaves: 
his soul and body are alike afflicted by him (122). 

Bhadra, in great grief, takes up this same idea: the king 
(r3jan) has turned out to be the king-disease (rajamandya); 
she has performed a grievous ajakrpaniya?! act in introducing 
to him her son who is now afflicted by the king's breath. Never- 
theless, she continwes to argue the trials of ascetic life; the needs 
of her widowhood; the loveliness of his wives; his own charm- 
ing youth; and the god-like career of sensuous pleasure open to 
him. Sali finally yields to his mother’s eloquence to thie extent 





ae sin with the =, The nitibhojanavirati, ‘abstention from eating 
night’, ia described and illustrated in 'V iva Carita 567, 
agent asupiijya Carita 1412-56 
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of abandoning one wile at a time, each day, so that it would make 
him 32 days to dispose of the lot (140), 

Now there lives in that same city Subhadra, a younger sister 
of Sali, married to an excellent, virtuous husband, Dhanya by 
name. One day while Dhanya is bathing, tears drop from his 
wife's eyes upon his shoulder. Asked for the reason, she says 
that she ia grieved because her brother, in order to restrain his 
senses, is daily giving up, one by one, his beloved wives. Dhanya 
replies that such cowardly conduct does not ferry one across 
the sea of desires; if procrastination in love and businesst™* 
be ruinous, how much more speedy should be progress in religion? 
(151). Dhanya’s seven other wives, taking Subhadra’s (and, in- 
cidentally, Sali’s) part, then ask him why he himself is not practis- 
ing what he is preaching: “Even cowards, mores the pity, 
can tell all about battles, but they scarcely breathe when strife 
roars its strident sounds’ (153). Dhanya exclaims joyously 
that they, his wives, have become his spiritual guides; he will 
wait upon the Jina Lord to learn the holy life of an asectic. As 
is usual in these cases, the wives make a show of objecting to 
being left without male support, and propose to follow him inte 
homelessness. Dhanya is rejoiced, praises his wives, and medi- 
tates upon the arrival of the Lord Vira (166). 


iti Sriéalibhadralilakathayam paficamah prestavah (! here, 
instead of prakramab), 


Sixth Prakrama: Sali turns monk; his wanderings; his return 
home; and his piraya by his mother in the preceding birth, 


In the meantime the Lord. Vira, string of pearls of the triad 
bhi, bhuvas, and svar, guide across the waters of existence, 
attended by Suras, who prepared his samavasarapa’’, arrives 
on the Vaibhara mountain, His arrival is opportunely coinci- 
dent with the faith that has come to Salibhadra. Dhanya, who 
knows Vira, the Cakravartin (Emperor) of the Holy Law, goes 
in company with his wives to the feet of the Lord, in order to 
obtain from him the means of salvation (8). Sali then points 
out reproachfully to his mother Bhadra, that his sister (Subhadra) 





76 Two items of the purusirtha; see page 270, note 35. 
t? Place of descent from heaven, a technical Jaina term. 
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and her husband (Dhanya) have assumed leadership in heroic 
conduct: why may he not follow them? (11). Bhadra, re- 
alizing at last that Sali can not be swerved from his purpose, 
telis king Srepika that her son desired to take vows with the Saint 
Vira, and asks him for the royal insignia—golden pot, diadem, 
umbrella, and chowries,—in order to institute for her son the 
great festival of consecration (diksi). The king, at first, 
questions whether Sali will be able to endure the hardships of 
ascetic life, but, finally realizing Sali’s noble purpose, promises 
to arrange himself his ceremony of nigkramana?*, He dismisses 
Bhadra in a state of delight (22). 

Sali asks his father, the Sura Gobhadra, by whose grace, 
he knows, he has so far tasted the sensual bliss that belongs to 
the gods, to favor him still farther by making his earthly bliss 
bear fruit in the solemn act of ‘going out’, He then enjoins 
upon his wives the care of his’ mother (35). After ‘hero-flags’ 
have been placed upon the cditya sanctuaries, Sali proceeds to 
the bath pavillion, where divine maidens pour over him the 
water of consecration; perfume andadorn him: and perform 
many other festive and sacramental acts in which the king's 
insignia play apart (50), “T hereupon he proceeds in the company 
of the king, his mother, and his wives ti the place of Vira's 
samavasirana, and reverently aske the Lord of the World to 
guide him to the religion that brings nirvana. He puts on the 
monk's:.robe (paricivaritah); plucks out his hair? *, which Bhadra 
gathers up together with his jewels; and is given by Holy Vira 
himself the rank of a wandering ascetic (57), 

Dhanya, his brother-in-law, with Subhadea his wife (Sali’s 
sister), follows him into homelessness, The king returns to 
Rajagrha. Bhadra and Sali's wives also go back sadly to a home 
which now seems like a divine grove without devadru trees, 
ike heaven without the sun, like the firmament without the moon, 
like a country without king (64). The wives feel like an army 
abandoned by its leader, like duties performed without knowledge, 
like magic rites, inefective because done without a spell, like 
a citena of virtue without good fortune, like she-clefants without 
the lord of the herd, like a threshing-floor without grain. They 

1 See above, p. 271, 
Te See my ‘Life of Pairivandtha’, Pp U5, nom 





reproach themselves for not having followed him on the road to 
heaven, as stars follow the moon at the moment of his eclipse (73). 

Dhanya and Sali learn the scriptures from the mouth of the 
Saint Gautama **, and then enter upon a course of severe as- 
ceticiam whose rigors in every particular of life, such as food, 
clothes, and bed, are effectively contrasted with the Sages’ 
former life of Juxury (99). They engage in fasts of one, two, 
three, and four months respectively, in consequence of which 
their figures become lean and emaciated. They revere many 
Jaina ikons, and practise severe forms of asceticism, actuated 
thruout by their longing for perfection. Freed from all earthly 
attachments, they move without haste upon the mendicant’s 
path In the end they are so emaciated that their skeletons 
rattle in their bodies. In the company of the Lord Vira, and 
endowed with the (five) samitis**, they arrive at the end of twelve. 
years at the city of Rajagrha (112). The Lord Vira makes his 
samavasnrana upon Mount Vaibhira, and is there revered by 
the people. As the two Munis are about to break a month's 
fast, they consult the Jina Lord, who advises them to let Sali's 
mother perform this pious act (120). Unperceived by their 
former friends, they quickly go to Bhadra's palace (126), and 

tand jn the customary place of mendicants, emaciated, silent, 
motionless (138). 

Bhadra is rejoiced At the arrival of her daughter (Subhadra), 
her son (Sali), her son-in-law (Dhanya), and the holy Lord 
Vira, and communicates the event to Sali's wives. She glories 
especially in the presence of Vira and Salibhadra, the latter 
being her sole possession, the life of her life (143). She contrasts 
her own fate, during the twelve years she has been left behind, 
with that of her daughter Subhadra. ‘Tho already overcome by 
old. age, she had remained behind like a blind she-jackal, while 
her daughter, tender-limbed as a Siriga-bloasom, had followed her 
husband Dhanya into homelessness, thus becoming the crest af 
the Meru-mountain of virtue, Dhanya her son-in-law, too, 
appears to her in the light of a great Muni: he shines with his 





_ #* Gautama is the first disciple of Mahavira; see, e ¢., AySrafiga Sutta 
215-24. 

4" Five rules of personal behavior: see Umilaviti's Tattvirthidhigam « 
Sitra 9.5 
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eight wives, who are like the embodied Martis** (152). She 
calls upon her daughters-inlaw, whose husband has returned 
upon a great shipfrom a distant country, as it were, to make prep- 
arations for the bodily comfort of the guests. This they joy- 
ously hasten to do, giving orders to the servants, who skip 
about nimbly and egg each other on®4 (161). 

But Mother Bhadra is not destined to break herson's fast. In. 
spite of her longing to do honor and to entertain, she is so over- 
come by her emotions, that, as tho her eyes were shut, she does not 
see her son. Confused by the flood of her thoughts, she does not 
show honor to the two Mumnis as they stand in the court of the 
house (169), Sali's wives also regret their separation from him, 
blaming themselves because they have not followed him into 
homelessness. When they turn their sight upon him,. they, 
too, are unable to see him for the tears in their eyes; and he, 
in turn, is so emaciated as to be unrecognizable (179). 

The sages’ equanimity is not at all disturbed by this apparent 
disregard of their needs (186), As they are about to pass out 
of the city, a certain Mathitaharika?* a middle-aged woman 
(kStyayani), sees Sali and 4s filled with great joy and exaltation, 
‘as tho she were a mermaid (jalamanusi) in the milk-ocean of 
delight’. She sheds tears of joy, and milk oozes from her breasts, 
48 tho in the stress of motherhood. Poor as she is, she offers sour 
milk as alms. The two Sadhus, having accepted the alms, 
‘purified by every test (sarvopadhaéuddha),' depart (204), 
Sali asks Holy Vira how his Piirapa came about, and the Master 
tells him that the woman, in her former birth, was his mother 
Dhanya, dwelling in Saligrama, and that she had now become a 
noble woman (saty&) thri her gut of sour milk (207). 
itt GrisalililikathAyarh riSalibhadravihdramatrgrhagamanapara- 

Havarpano nima sasthah prastavah. 
Seventh Prakrama: Salibhadra and Dhanya, ultimately enlight- 
ened, die by fast, and attain to Supreme Bliss. 
Sali, remembering Holy Vira's sayings, ponders the course of 
his own life. To begin with, man in genicral skips about as an 
** The gloss lists these Mor : kat 3 

yajamana, Edis, candra, and ori oN: Evil. Jala; pawans, harshans, 
,, Shiteydhirash calrur nrtyanto "tyantacsficalab; see Appendix i 
"¢ Thin is either a Proper poun, or means “with her necklace disarrangerl". 
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actor in the play of Existence**, He next lists and contrasts 
the events of his present life with those of his pre-birth; his life 
in a noble city, with his former life in a low-caste village; 
his mother’s gift of the precious shawls to her daughters-in-law, 
with his former mother's destitution, In his former birth he 
did not even know the name of his father, much less had he seen 
him in the flesh; in his present birth his father Gobhadra (after 
he had become a god) had given the ehireyahira-command** 
here on earth in his behalf (7), And so he refers everything back 
to the time when, in his former birth, his mother Dhanya pro- 
cured the ingredients for a feast from her compassionate neigh- 
bors, enabling him to gratify the Muni with the food he himself so 
keenly desired. But for the Muni’ arrival, his birth as a villager 
would have been fruitless. And all led up to his receiving his 
Parana from the hands of his former mother (15). Reflecting 
thus, as on the om of the Veda ‘Aversion from the World’, he 
turns to his brother-Muni, Dhanya, who 1s traveling on the way 
to the fortress ‘Excellent’; reminds him of his early leadership 
when be himself (Sali) was still weak in the flesh; and bids him 
engage together with himself in the final battle of victory over 
the Chief Trickster, ‘[lusion''*. Dhanya responds enthusi- 
astically, pointing out, in harmony with his character, that de- 
lay or hesitancy pierce the vitals (of purpose) like an arrow, and 
that Sali, in the past, had not made a long story of it, when 
there was question of giving alms (diina). They go to Holy 
Vira, prostrate themselves before him, and constitute him their 
Hag on the top of the high palace ‘Self-restraint’ (29). Vira 
encourages them to shoot with unerring aim at the target ‘Con- 
templation' (dhyana), They adopt the (five) Rules of Conduct 
(samiti), and abandon the four kinds of food along with all 
desires and hopes, Sustained in their resolution by the Sage 
Gautama, they await death from starvation under a tree ** (38). 

Bhadra and her daughters-in-law, all clad in white robes, 
their faces veiled, go out to do honor to the Jina (Vira). They 
are joined by King Srenika and his son and minister, Sige ain 


au esieseth ne yeb preg naiaes Dhareek ee: For kajare see Appendis ii. 
Appenia ii 
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ra. When Bhadri fails to see Sali and Dhanya with the Lord, she 
asks about them, and he tells her that they are engaged in the 
pidapopagama on the Vaibhara mount (55). Bhadra, like a 
harisa-bird in a cage, like a jhasi-fsh catight in a net, like: she- 
antelope struck by an: ; terribly disturbed in mind, sighing, 
stumbling, and falling down at every step, wailing pitifully, 
approaches the place where are the two Munis, She is followed 
by Sregika and Abhayakumara. When she sees them lying on 
the mountain-top, as tho they had been struck by lightning, 
she and her retinue fall into a swoon (61). After being revived, 
she bewails long and bitterly her fate as wife and mother, She 
is a woman who had one child and many cares. Her crowning 
misery is, that she could not retain her child for life, at the time 
when he returned home to break a month's fast. She did not 
then appraise her Muni son at his full value (76). She also 
neglected Dhanya, her son-in-law, who, instead of being Sali’s 
play-fellow, became his guide in spiritual matters (83). Now 
she adresses Sali as an accomplished Arhat, as river of equanimity, 
as ane to whom good and evil are the same, as one to whom 4 
(burning) sword and (cool) sandal are the same *%, She begs 
him to give answer, or to favor her, if only with a look (95). 
Sili's wives join Bhadra in regrets over their abandonment of 
their husband: ‘weighed in the gold-seale of love, they arc 
discovered to he equal to the (slight weight of a) gufja**’ (100), 
It will redowned to their everlasting shame that their husband, 


standing in the courtyard (of Bhadri's house), did not 


them even with a look (105). They beg him te return, bat, if 
he i4 resolved to fast to death, let him at least present them 
with the ambrosia of his speech. Bhadra is moved by their 
laments to the pitch of again falling into a faint, and, after being 
restored, continues to ery (112), 


At this point King Srenika steps into the breach, hy consoling 
her with the thought that she is going to be counted most honor- 
able and praiseworthy among noble women; that her san will 
be honored even by the gods; and that, of all women, she will 
wear a diadem upon her brow for having given birth to a lion 
rT Se eee 
"+ vasicundanakalpa: see Appendix. til, 


** © berry used as a small t; me the . 61 of Tawney's 
an oF pie | _ sé the note on p. 61 of Ta 





‘son who roars at the ‘Elefant Delusion’. Let her, therefore, 
with resolute words encourage her son in his great struggle (112). 
Bhadra takes his words to heart; gives over ber grief; consoles her 
daughters-in-law; encourages her heroic son to victory; glories 
in her own and her daughters-in-law's distinction; blesses the 
hard roacl to perfection (siddhi) which the two Munis are treading; 
and returns to the city (131). Sali and Dhanya ride under the 

‘sailorship of their captain Gautama upon the ship ‘Asceticism’ 
(sarhnyasa), die, and are reborn-as supreme gods in the Heaven. 
called Sarvarthasiddha where they enjoy the highest bliss (145). 

iti érisalibhadracarite sarvarthasiddhipraptivarpano 
nima saptamah prakramab. 


- APPENDICES 
Appendix i: Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions 


Like most Jaina fiction texts, and, indeed, like most fiction texts 
in general, the author or redactor of the Salibhadra Carita inter- 
lards his rather slender story with proverbs or proverbial ex- 
pressions. Some of these occur elsewhere, but the majority 
“appear to be new. The Jaina texts are not only full of religious 
apothegms (dharma), but they also exploit-every fase of wordly 
wisdom (niti, artha, kautilya). To some extent such sayings 
are, doubtless, original with the Jaina writers, but, no less 
certainly, the same writers draw from the springs of popular 
‘inspiration in this respect, no les than in respect of narrative 
and folklore. These niti-stanzas will have to be gathered and 
sifted into a huge supplement to Bohtlingk's Indische Spriiche, 
#0 deservedly famous in Indic filology* For the. present a 
few Hlustrations of these conditions shall suffice. Thus: 

1.25ab: uttamak svagugdih khyiti. madhyamis tu pitur 

gundih. 

"Highest is the character of them that are famous thru their 
own virtue; middling the character of them that-are famous 
thru their father's virtue’ (Bohtlngk, 1178, 1182). 





" How familiar among the Jainwe these stanzas are may be gathered 
conveniently frum the foot-netes to Tawney’s Translation of Prabandhacin- 
mani, pp. 20, 23, 32, 35, 40, 68, 78, 92, 114, 138, 182, 198: See also my 
“Life of Parivanatha’, pp. 208 ff. 
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3:34: sinhirkanrpadevesu bala ity avahilana, ‘ 

gidhapraughgpratapesu* vidusamh nahi yujyate. 

‘It is not proper for wise people to underestimate lions, the 
Sun, &@ prince, or a god-on account of their youth, because great 
power is hidden in these’ (Béhtlmpk, 7043, with avahiland, not 
avaheland’, as BO. emenids), 

4126: parakdvyaih kavitvarh yad garvo yacitabhisanaik, 

ya Ca yicanayé trptis tad etan miirkhalaksapam. 

“When people establish for themselves the reputation of being 
poets thru others’ poctry, or when they are proud of borrowed 
jewels, or satisfy their hunger thrn begging—all that is the mark 
of a fool’ (cf. Bohtlingk, 3917). 


5.9: nysifhi na samihante bhaksyarh kaksikrtarh paraib, 

svikurvanti tu gosthaSvas tat krtva vigrahdgraham. 

“Man-lions do not desire the food tucked away in the hem 
of others’ garments *; stable-logs’ appropriate that, making it 
an occasion for strife.’ Cf, Bahtlingk, 4979, 7322; Bhavadeva- 
siiris Parévanatha Caritra 5.182. 

1.48, describing widowhood: 

niminarh strijanma tatrapi vaidhavyarh navyadubkhalert, 
dausthyarh (!) sthinam anasthaya disyam hasyakararm jane. 

‘Low-grade is the birth ofa woman. Her widowhood produces 
new pain. An evil station is that in which there is no support; 
servitude is cause for derision with people.’ 

3.29-30, describing men’s and women's relation to the up- 
keep of a family: 

stambhal siudharh na tu sthin’ ydtharh hasti na hastini, 
durslinam fata niiva rathamuksi na gaur yatha, 

evam uccaib kulibhirarh sittvikah puruso 'rhati, 

abala namadhimabhyarh na nari kovidapy aho. 

"The (male) stambha-post is (the foundation of) the palace, 
not the (female) sthips-pillars; the male elefant is the herd, 
not the sheelefant. The (female) creeper is not at all a hard 
ee 


* Variant reading, gigha praughaprabhavesu. 

" Both Sanskrit wort seem to me buck-formationa from Prakritie forma 
(avahire:) which are ultimately derived from Skt. avadhiraya-, ‘despise’, 

* The conventional Hindy pocker, 

1 The sown stambha is masculine in gender; sthilpa is feminine. 


fetter (for an elefant to break); the cow is not a draught-ox* 
Thus a noble man is fit to hold high the family; not, alas! a 
woman, weak by name and character, even tho she be an 
intelligent woman’. 
3.58, dealing with the duty of son to father: 
janakach svath kalavantarm budhab sarhnihitah sutah, 
trayate vatsa no siram api mandas tamograhit, 

The stanza has two meanings: ‘A wise son (the planet Mer- 
cury) protects his accomplished father (the moon with its fuses) 
when stationed near him, O Child; but not a foolish one (the 
planet Saturn) even a learned one (the Sun) from misfortune 
(eclipse)”. 

3.89-93, describe a father’s love for his son. 

4.36 ff., describe the relation between wives and mothers- 

in-law. 

5.98, illustrates equanimity. 

5.105, showing that subservience is a kill-joy: 

parajia bhogasdukhyesu sarvafigasubhagesv api, 
trasarekheva * ratneya mahimahimahinaye. 

‘The command of another reduces pleasures, even tho they 
delight in every (other) particular, just as a floating line in jewels 
reduces their value.’ 

5.115-118: objecta of high quality are easily spoiled by con- 
tact with coarse persons or things. 

5.116: suvargam vahninikgiptam varnikaveddhim aénute, 

uspasvasabhiyoge ‘pi miuktikarh mlinam fyate. 

‘Gold thrown into fire is improved in qualiry, but a pearl 
touched even by warm breath loses its lustre.’ 

$.117: siiminyavasanam kefiradilakuttakakuttantih 

dipyate, devadiisyam tu narasparsena diisyate. 

“Garments of average people are made to shine by pounding 
them with alcali stones; but the garments of the gods are de- 
filed by the touch of man.’ 

5.153: katara api sathgramAvartim avartayanty aho, 
na Svasanty api nisvanodvimasJrhravine rage. 





* For rathamuke’, see p. 301 and note 12". 
* For trasa-rekhi, see p. 304. 
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“Behold, even cowards tell tales of battle; but they do not even 
breathe when battle resounds with its strident roar.'™ 
The following are examples of proverbial expressions which 
accompany, part passu, the set proverb stanzas, both constant 
‘elements of fiction: 
1.44": vadanti prati putrarh hi pratyanikarh na micarah, 
‘Mothers do not contradict their sons.’ 
3.44: mahinto hi jitu muficanti nducitim, 
‘Noble men do not neglect decorum.’ 
5.57; sinhipayab svarnapatra evavatisthate, 
"The milk of a lioness remains only in a golden vessel.’ 
This is supported in the gloss by a niti-Sloka which does not 
occur in Béhtlingk: 
kgirarh Svanodare sithidugdham asvarnabhajane, 
nigpuygye Sri rasendro "gnau dharmas tisthati nidhame. 
“Milk does not remain in the belly of a dog; the milk 
of a lioness in a dish which is not gold; Fortune in him that has 
not accumulated a stock of merit; quicksilver in the fire; or 
religion in the vile.’ 


6.2: mahatam..... sprhaprapti yugmajate iva dhruvam, 


"Unfailingly desire and fulfilment, as tho they were twins, come 
to noble (pious) men,’ 


Appendix ti: Characteristic Jaina Words and Forms. 


Regarding the following, 1 do not guarantee that each item 
is exclusively Jaina. Each word or form occurs more or less 
habitually in Jaina literature, presumably mostly in literature 
composed in Guzerat. They are part of a larger collection of 
peculiarities, some of which may be gathered from the word- 
lists printed on pp. 220 ff. of my ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parévanatha’ (Baltimore, 1919), and from the prefaces 
and introductions to the texts or translations of other Jaina 
fiction texts, such as Hemtacandra’s Parifistaparvan; Pradyum- 
ndcirya’s Samaradityasarksepa: the Kathaikofa; Merutufiga’s 
Prabandhacintimasi; Jinakirti’s PalagopSlakathinakam: the 
nnn nnn OnE 


_ ® nievdna-udvina-sichravige: “characterised by uproar caused by 
emtsson (udvima; not recorded in Lexx.) of thouts"'?? 
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Bharafakadvatrinsika; the Paficadandachattraprabandha, and 
others, A larger collection of such material will be fownd in 
the author's forthcoming paper, ‘On some Aspects of Jaina. 
Sanskrit’, which will show that this language has retained a 
certain productivity not altogether dependent upon Prakritic 
or geografical and dialectal influences. 

Salibhadra’s list may be fitly headed by a group of inter- 
jections which contain the elements re and ari (are), used mostly 
to address inferiors, in the sense of ‘sirrah’ or to express wonder: 

kajare in 1.85; 2. 58; 7.4, ‘wonderful to narrate’, glossed by 
Gécaryabhiitam in 2. 58; by @écaryirthe m7. 3. Art 1. 58 in 
parallelism with aho, and arire (see next). This word occurs 
also in Bhavadevasiiri's Parévanatha 3. 492; 8.48, glossed, ad- 
bhutirtham avyayam, ‘an indeclinable, expressing wonder’; in 
Hemacandrasiriprabandha, Sloka 63 (Edition of the Prabhivaka 
Carita, p. 300), kajare jananibhaktir uttamdinamh kasopalah, 
"behold, rasta to one’s mother is the touchstone of noble 
men,’ In Kathakeéa, ina stanza printed in Tawney’s Trans- 
lation, p. 234, ina note to p. 4, lines 25-28, lutare karma-lighavam, 
‘strange to tell, my karma is light! Pischel, Hemacandra’s 
Grammattk der Prakritsprachen, vol. i, p. 157 (anent 4,350), 
prints a doubtful and unexplained word katari, which is the 
Apabhrafiéa form, anc perhaps Prakrit form in general, Of 
this he cites a variant kiitare, in vol. ii, p. 187, This, pre 
sumably, is the same word. In the Apabhranta Susana! 
caritam, elaborated by Jaco, in the Abhandlungen der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen 1921, katari 
occurs in stanza 777 by the side of vapuri and ari, in asense 
similar to our word. In the Index, s. v, kafari, Jacobi also 
mentions kata, and kata kata, as occurringin the Nemindhacariu 
(Neminithacarita), of which his Sanatkumara Edition is a part. 
The ApabhratSa vapuri ts a combination of vapus, which even 
in the RV. means ‘marvel’, and ri. The meaning is again a 
caryaom. 

arire, in connection with aho and katare, also something 
like ‘wonderful to tell’, The word is probably Jaina only, 
perhaps of Apabhran&a origin; see ari are, ari ari, ari ri, and arire 
in the Index to Sanatkumdracarita, Jacobi, |. c., Glossary, p. 
106. Sanskrit lexicografers report arare and areare. Malli- 
nitha Caritra 1.130, 264; 2. 378 has are re. 
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The exclamation chi re yahi re, ‘come here sirrah, go sitral! 
yields the pretty feminine adjective ehireyahira with kriya, 
‘work’, expressed or understood. Thus in 6.161, ehireyahirarh 
cakrub, ‘they ordered about’; and in 7.7, chireyahirakari, ‘a 
great ordering about was caused", In Pargvanatha 6.92, karoti 
bhavakiipe ‘sminn ehireyahiram kriyam, ‘he makes in the puddle 
of this existence a great ordering about (sc.,'a great stir, or a 
great pother)’. The gloss there is, ehi rel yahi re! yasyarh 
krivayath si ehireyahira, tam. The word is listed in the Gana 
mayfiravyansakadi (to Panini 2.1.72), but is not quotable in 
hon-Jaina Sanskrit literature, It may, therefore, have been 
taken by the Jainas from Grammar. See below, p: 3064. 

Other wonls that recur in Jaina writers are: 

nirafigi, ‘veil’, in nirangi-channa-vadanih, 7.46, glossed kaus- 
umbhavastram, tena channari dhafikitarh vadanam yasarh tah 
(ghaiikitam, not in Lexs,). This word occurs also in Mallinatha 
Caritra 3.68; Parisig{aparvan 2.8, 149, 496; Bharataladvatrin- 
Sik 3; and in Samarad. 4.555. It is listed in Hemacandra’s 
DeSindmamala 2.20, 90; 4.31, in the forms nirarhgi and pirarhgi 
(glossed nirafigika). Tawney, Translation of Kathdkoga, p 
xxiii, quotes niraiig? asa Prikrit word. In Pirévanitha, 8.185, 
the word occurs in the feminine compound ketanirafigika, 

érikari, ‘palanquin’, $.118; 6.45; Parévanatha 6.514 (glossed, 
sikhisanam); Uttamacaritrakuthanaka 234. 

Fora, ‘laborer, or ‘beggar’, in rora-grha, 1.91, Parigistaparvan 
8.72, 291, and Mallinitha Caritra 7.19 have the same word in 
the same sense, Paréyanitha $.221 has raurageha, “house-of a 
laborer’. The form rora occurs also in the Aghata tale; see 
Charlotte Krause, Prinz Aphata (Leipzig, 1922), pp, 148, note 2; 
150, note 1; it there alternates with rafika, ‘beggar’, which, 
ueconting to Hertel, in his edition of Bharajukadvawringik’, p. 
54, is of Gujarati origin. But the word occurs alo outside 
that sfere. DeSinimamala 74} has rora, along with roghasa 
and Tortkaga, all in the sense of ranks. Rora in the same sense 
in Dhanapala’s Paiyalacchi, stanza 35, with many synonyms 


for ‘poor’. 

magi-bheda, in magibhedam akurviinab,3.71. Gloseed, danadi- 
cduryam asatyarh ca magibhedah. The expression masibhedam 
akurvagah, therefore, seems to mean, ‘not making an infraction 
of good character’, The subject of akurvinah is the pious 
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merchant Gobhadra, Salibhadra’s father, who is praised asa 
holy man in a Prikrit Sloka, reported above, p.261. The atate- 
ment there suits our worl. In Pirévandtha 6410 there is a 
half-Sloka, vindivadhyayanarh siddhir Iebhe magatusaditbhih, 
where mSsatusidibhib is glossed by munivigesaih, ‘totally with- 
out study perfection (or, magic power) has been obtained by 
the Sages so designated’, There seems to be some connection 
between masibheda and misatusidayah, misa being ‘one who 
is of good character’ (namely magi). The word tuga, in the 
‘same sense, ts also unknown hitherto, 

pherunida=pheranda, 6.95 (glosced by frgila), Mallinitha Cari- 
tra 1,457, "jackal’. So also Parsvanitha 3.904, glossed the same’ 
way. Both forms in Lexs, Cf phers, pheru, and pherava- 

aganjita, 3.70, ‘unterrified'’, also Parsvanitha 6.376 (here 
Rlossed, abhita), Dhatupatha has a roor-ganj, in the sense of- 
war], ‘roar’, 

maifigini, 3.18, glossed nauh, ‘ship’. Aiso Parigistaparvan 2. 
402; Mallinatha Caritra 2.337- 

chataei 3.21, 46, here glosen|, cheki vidvitisal, ‘wise’, ‘cun- 
ning’, Also Parisistaparvan. 2.447; Sinhdsanadvatringika, pp, 
295, 327 (Weber, Ind. Stud. xV). 

ratha-katya,2.16, glossed, rathanarsamihahy, ‘mass of wagons’. 
Also cited in Bohtlingk's Lexicon from some imac nepal 
4.172, which ts not by Bhaivadevasiiri. Lexicografers and 
Grammarians have ratha-kadva. 

puspadantau, dual, 3.119, glossed, divakaranifakarau, ‘sun 
and moon’, Also Satrurhjayamahatmya 14.225. Lexs. have 
Puspavantau in the sume sense. 

chaticchofa, 1104; 4.89. The passages are as follows: 
1,104, dnandiSrujaloegarais cha ticchotarh kirann iva; 4.89, hari- 
candana-kidmira-chatacchota-dhart dhara. The compound 
‘chaticchota seems to mean ‘mass’, in 4.89 ‘the earth carrying 
a mass of sandal and saffron trees’; cf. Prakrit chad’, ‘mass’, 
in Jacobi'’s Ausgenvhlic Ersdhlungen, p. 100" (Skt. chata), But 
in Paficadandachattraprabandha, p. 24, we have: makara- 
maccha-nakracakra-sunsumira -gajaturagavppabhakarapuccha- 
chatichototkalitam niranidhim, which Weber (p, 63) translates, 
‘das meer, das durch die schwanzschlige vou makara, fischen, 
Arokodil-schaaren, delphinen, und von elephanten-, ressen-, stie- 
ren-thnlichen gestalten aufgepeitscht: ward’. Weber, p. 24, 







204 Maurice Bloomfield 
note 112, cites Molesworth, Mahratti Dictionary; ‘Mahratti 
and Gujarati chafachota, imitation of the sound of slashing or 
cutting rapidly a soft, yielding and rushing substance (as plantain- 
trees, hair, etc.)’. I find it impossible to harmonize the last 
statement with the use of the word in Salibhadra. 

jemana, 2.73, ‘eating’, in the combination, rifsanarh (for 
rifikhapath ‘crawling’) kramanarh jemanum. Root jem also 
in Dharmapariked (see Mironow, p. 8, note 10). See Hemacandra, 
IV, 110, 230; and Jacobi, Ausgewdilte Eredhlungen in Mahara stri; 
Vocabulary, s.vv. jimiya and jemei. 

kad-~igraha, ‘evil inclination’, 1.43: Pargvanitha 6.787. 

caturthapurugartha, 3.22; Mallinatha Caritra 3.208; Vasu- 
pijya Carita 4.8 ff, ‘fourth purpose of man’, i e, moksa, 
‘release’, The four purusartha are: dharma, artha, kama, and 
moksa. Salibhadra 4.109 mentions a purusartha-trayi, followed 
by the fourth, namely mokga. Mallinatha Caritra 2.232 puru- 
Sirthas trtiyab is a kenning for ‘love’. Cf Weber, Die Griechen 
in Indien, p. 30, for possible connection with Greek ideas. 

akdyakrita-kraySyaka, 4.7, glossed, dinacduryarahitapanya ‘, 
‘dealing in properly acquired goods’: kinaka-krayin, ‘purchaser 
of stolen goods’, Bhivadevasiiri’s Pargvanatha Caritra $.247. 
See Bloomfield, ‘Life and Stories of the Jaina Savoir Pargvanatha,' 
pp. 217, 234; and, ‘The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction’, Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology 44.105: 

sarvarthasiddha (sc. mabavimdna), ‘heaven. of complete ac- 


tomplishment'; 7.139; Rauhineya Caritra 468; Mahfvira Carita 
10.181. 


The most important word nyufichana, apparently exclusively 
Jaina, occurs twice in Salibhadra, $.42:7.64, In the first passage 
the pious and proper shepherd boy Sathgama asks his destitute 
mother to prepare for him a luxurious feast, quite beyond. her 
means, and ahe replies, to wit: 

mata provica he vatsa riipanirayanasya te, 

nijalilavilisasya balakasya bali kriye. 41. 

nyufichanarh tava netrndrh bh&sitasyavatdranam, 

bhramye "harh bhujayor jatamukhakasya mriye mriye. 42. 
ft ado errs Yes 


‘ From this it seems to follow that it was thought improper to sell things 
acquire! by gift. 
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In 7.64 Bhadrd hears that her son Salibhadra has gone to 
the Viibhira mountain to die by fast under a tree (pidapopa- 
gama), and she wails: 

mriye mriye tavasyasya myufichanamh tava netrayoh, 

bali) krive ca te yimi nirmamatve ‘vatiranam. 

The comm. glosses avatiranam with lokoktva “avataranum’’. 

In Bhivadevasiri's Pirsvanatha Caritra 6.1188 we have 
sironyufichanaka, apparently in the sense of, ‘some arrangement 
of the hair of the head": 

prstau ca cakrinad kirh bho ihagamanakdrayam, 

kevalath tan dhunitah sma Sironyunchanakarh kila. 

"And when the Emperor (Sanatkumdra) asked the two (gods, 
Vijaya and Vaijayanta): "Why, Sirs, have you. come here?", 
they merely shook their......°. This passage is wanting in the 
three versions of the Sanatkumfra conversion story, Kathikosa 
p- 35, middle; in the Mahiristri version, Jacohi, Ansgewdhlte 
Erzihlungen, p. 21, |. $; and in the Apabhranga version from 
the Neminihacariu, published by Jacobi in Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie, 1921 {stanza 739, p. 58). The latter 
text, however, has the word niumchanauii in 777; see pp. 62, 128. 

Rauhigeya Caritra, stanza 122, describes the following cere- 
mony which the mother of the thief Rauhineya undertakes tn 
honor of his first theft: 

nyufichanani yidkiyaiu pradipamh saptavartibhih, 

vidhiya tilakath mata putrayety Asisarh dadau, 

The root ufich, ‘gather’, ‘glean’; nir-ufichana, ‘histration’, and 
proich, ‘wipe out’, throw oo light on-nyuiichana. 

In 4.133 occurs Naggati as the name af one of the four Pratye- 
kabuddhas, famous both in Buddhist and Jaina literature. This 
“‘back-formation’ of Prikrit Naggai seems to be a genuine and 
exclusive product of Jaina Sanskrit writers, for it is employed 
also by Laksmivallabha in his Dipikii on the Naggai story in 
Devendra’s commentary on Uttaraidhyayana Sdtra (Jacobi, 
Ausgemihlie Ercdhiungen, pp.48 f.). The proper noun Nagnajit 
occurs as early as Mahabharata (3.15257; 5.1882; 7.120); its 
Pali form is Naggaji, Kumbhakara Jataka (408). Almost one 
would think that the avoidance by the Jaina Sanskrit writers of 
the form nagnajit, ‘conquering the naked’, is to spare the feelings 
of the Digambaras, who might not like its implication. But 
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the form Naggati has no discernible association or mea: 

In Silibhadra 5.11 the word neta, ‘kind of a cloth’, is glossed 
by pattakilam, which occurs in the text of Raiuhipeya Caritra 
147, 176, 313; in Bharatakadvatrinsika 3; and in 'Die Abenteuer 
Ambadas', by Charlotte Krause, Indische Ersdhler, Band iv, 
p. 167, Hertel in his edition of Bhar., p, 53°, derives the Sans- 
krit word from Old Gujarat? patakula, ‘silk cloth’, citing other 
forms from Hindu dialects. 


The worl su-thi, ‘teacher’ (éridharmakumirasudhiyab, ' spirit- 
wil teachers of Dh.") occurs at the head of the Editors’ Intro- 
duction to Salibhadra: It is quoted otherwise only from the 
-Koéas, except that it is found in Prabandhacintamagi, p. 2, 
where Tawney reads with some mss. svadhiyab. 

The ‘root’ vidhyai, ‘to go out’, ‘be extinguished’, a Sanskrit 
back-formation of Pali-Prakrit vijjhai (itself from Sk. vi-ksai 
‘burn out’) is common, eclectically, in some Jaina Sanskrit 
texts, and totally wanting in others. See my ‘Life of Paré- 
vanitha’, pp. 220 ff.* It does not occur in the text of Sali- 
bhatira, which has opportunity to use it (nirvapaya-, ‘extinguish’, 
in 3.82; 4.26; 7.113); but the gloss at 6.176 knows the word: 
jvalatkistharh nirena vidhipyare (1 for vidhyapyate), “a burn- 
ing log is extinguished by water’, 

Of grammatical peculiarities which Salibhadra: shares with 
other Jaina texts the most noteworthy is the desiderative parti- 
ciple cikibh 1.28: 4.113: 5.137 (glossed, cikirsati), ‘desiring to 
Perform’, all times at the end of a compound, The word occurs 
also Pirivaniitha & 25 (glossed, kartum ichub): Parifistaparvan 
7.90; 8. 453; Mallinatha Caritra 3. 116, 117: Jinakirti’s Palago- 
pilakathinaka 123, 124, $77: Merutufiga, Nabhaikaraja Carita 
7. 60; 22, 22; Uttamacaritrakathanaka, 1, 98: anil in the tale 
of Aghata, elaborated by Charlotte Krause, Prinz Aghata (Leip- 
iG, 1922), verse 24;-cf. p. 148; n10te 2 ‘The form ie reported! by 
Vopadeva, but is nor quotable from any Brahmanical text 
(cf, Whitney, Sanshrit Grammar $392"); there is, at present, 


na way of deciding whether or not the Juinas took and popu- 
larized the word from grammar merely, ** 


+ 
. 
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* Adil, vidhySipayitum “to extinguish", Mallinatha Caritre 7.390. 
** Mallinaths atitra, 1.303, has cikiren. 
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Salibhadra 6.25; Mallinatha Caritra 7. 34, 917; and Parifig- 
taparvan 1.153 have the secondary pronominal adjective yaug- 
makina, ‘your’, otherwise reported only by grammuarians and 
lexicografers; Mallinatha 7. 677 has the corresponding Ssmikina 
(Panini) ;cf. mimakina and tavakina, Mallinatha 7,124. Makin 
occurs a single time in RV. Salibhadra 5.1 has idamiya, ‘per- 
taining 16 him! (glossed, asyayam), putterned after tadiya, etc., 
whereas ParSvanitha 3.465 abandons tvadiya in favor of tvatya, 


glossed tvadiya (see Whitney, 1245"). Cf. kvatya, ‘whence’, 


in Mahavira Carita 11.43 (also Panini). The Prakritiem imaih 
for ebhih: occurs somewhere in Parifistaparvan; in Parésvandtha 
1.805; 6.767; 7.398;-and in Samaridityasamkeepa 4,508, Glos 
6.385: 8520, It may be presumed that other analogical or 
Prakritic pronominal forms will turn up in Jaina Sanskrit. 

In Salibhadra 5.102 the duplication bhoga-bhoga is Pali- 
Prakritic; see my ‘Life of Parévanitha', p. 223. For the peri- 
frastic perfect participle saribhavayaimasivin 5. 167, see ib. 
pp. 237 fL., where are cited parallels from Parsvanatha and Samar- 
dityesarhksepa. In Mallinatha Caritra 7.993, occurs the fem. 
kathayamisusi. The imperfect third plural diyaruh, 152; 
4.4, is supported by the grammarians, but is nor otherwise 
quotable; cf. the present third plural iyrati im Parivanatha, 
Parifistaparvan; see ib, p. 237, and add Mallinfitha Caritra 
§. 63. Finally, the expression, with mixed syntax, yyam abhfivan, 
5.157, for bhavarntyo “hhayan, is paralleled by tvam abhiit, 


for bhavan abhit in Paiicadandachattraprabandha, p_ 26, 1 


9: In Silibhadra 5.69 the expression, mitar ma tad yilambadhyam, 
“Mother, do not therefore delay’, is based upon the same un- 
conscious blend between matar and the polite plural bhavatyab. 


Appendix ti: New werds nat in the Lericons. 


Considering that the Salibhadra Carita is a small text it shows 
a rather surprising number of new words, aside from an even 
larger tiumber which itshares with native lexicons and grammars; 
see below, pp.306. They are not all of thenvof equal importance; 
sotne are morfological variants of familiar words; some pertam 
to Jaina dlogmatics;ancd some are more or less obscure in meaning. 
Collectively they seem, however, to show, along with the con- 
siderable list of new words in BhavadevasGri'’s Parévanatha 
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Caritra'!, that the springs of Jainistic language have-by no 
means run dry since the days of Hemacandra. The following 
list contains more than 100 more or less novel items of varying 
degrees of interest or originality: 

1.29: mara (ta in the following loka: ; 

Sathmarjanarh cakdrarya harmyanarh karmanim iva 

gharattair dalayamasa marat{air vipadam iva. 

Here the word marattaih, glossed aharbkiraih prakarsdir va, 
is not in the Lexs. ‘The noble lady scrubbed houses, as one 
wipes off the effect of deeds (done in a previous existence); 
with grindstones, she rubbed off...’ 

1.36: kuksisambalin, glossed, patheyam, ‘one whose (only) 
provisions are in his belly’, that is, ‘one who takes no provisions 
with him’. 

1.52: Avesin, in Avesinyas taya Sucd, ‘affected’ (by this 
grief). Gloss, tena gokena._. ' 

1.57: istikapakamisika in the following loka: 

ajanmadubkhadagdharh math vidagdha api mugdhavat | 
path kith prchata ©? svaccha igtikapakamiagikim: || 
"Why do ye tho ye are wise, foolish-like, plainly ask me, who have 
been afflicted (burned) by misfortune from the time of my birth, 
about my grief (fire), me who am (like) a motise baked into a 
brick?” This translation of istikpakamisika is, of course, con- 
jectural, my idea being, ‘why do you ask a mouse baked into 
# brick whether it is hot'?/ Note that the vue is redolent of 
words for heat. 

1.70:  wardraksas, sc sncham, glossed, pradhanato raksanarh 
Yasya tam sneham (pradhanaraksaniyam), The word seems to 
Mean, ‘exercising especial care’ 

1.82: samtosa~irk, jn sarhtosa~irg-bhaya, glossed, drsti- 
laganabhaya, seems to be cufemism for ‘envious look’, in the 
nature of ‘evil eve’ CE Crooke, Popular Magic and Folklore 
i } ff., especially p. 191 (to ayoid: ‘fas- 
cination” while a Particularly pood dinner is eaten). In our 
text Dhanya leaves Sathgama who is eating the feast prepared 
by herself, sathtosadrgbhayat “because she fears that her look 
may ‘fascinate’. 


eee 


* See my ‘Life of Pirbvanatha’ . 2240 
** Read prohatia. 2) 
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L101: kalyinatd, ‘happiness’. With double entente, ‘golden: 
character. 

L103: vigalad-vasu, bahuvrihiadjective, ‘of vanishing weath’, 
‘poor’, Cf Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 1299°. 

1.107: aparama, ‘bereft of fortune’, explained as derived from 
apa and rum, ‘fortune’, apagata rama yasmat, but really 
to be taken as.a-parama ‘he who has no superior’, 

1.110: pragrhita, in prgrhitabhidhith bhiksdm...gasjhim 
‘designation of # certain form of alms’. Seven technical bhiksas, 
of which this is the sixth, are listed by the comm, ina Prakrit 
Sloka, the sixth being paggahiya, which is explained in Sanskrit, 
to wit: bhojanartham karopattabhojyamadhyid datum 15a. 
In the Prakrit Moka read wddhada for uddhad&. 

1.126: gajapati, glossed, deSAntariyarh vastram =gajavadib 
(Prakrit), ‘imported garment’. Cf. pati. 

1.127: jati-carhsmara=jiti-sarhemarana, ‘remembrance of 
former birth’, 

1.146: tallika, ‘pool’, in pupyambhastallika, ‘pool of the water 
of virtue’: 5.47, diyallakimbhastallika, ‘pool of the water of 
longing’. The latter passage is glossed: dyallako raparanaka 
utkatha (read utka{4) sdivimbhas tasya tatakika. Here the 
word dyallaka is quotable only from the Lexs, The word 
tatakika is not in the Less; it glosses tallika also at 1.146; 
and at 3.142, pupyambhastallika, ‘pool of the water of virtue’. 
In 7.13, vatsalyamrtatallika, ‘pool of the ambrosia of kindness’, 
the word tallika occurs once more without gloss; For tatakika 
(otherwise unquoted) cf. the words tataka and tatikini, ‘pool’, 
‘pond’, Cf, also tajaka, and tagaga. 

1.154: kadannakam=kodanna, ‘wretched food', with pe- 
jorative syllable at the beginning and at the end. 

2.3: laksalipaka, glossed, lakeayojanani yivad dipakah, 
‘shining to a distance of a lakh (of yojanas)’. 

2.5: sapta-varsa, ‘holding seven countries’, epithet of Jam- 
biidvipa. Gloss, atra varsaiabdah ksetravaci. The countries 
are enumerated: bharata, hdimavata, harivarsa, videha, ram- 
yaka, diranyavata (read, hiiranyavata), dirfvata (Lexs. only, 
Sirdvata). See Umievati’s ‘Tattvarthadhigama Sdtra 3.10 
(ZDMG 50. 313). 

2.7: paire’bdhi, compound adverb, glossed, abdheh param, .... 
avyayibhivah, ‘on the other shore of the ocean (an indeclinable)’, 
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2.23: ere aOR Tae ofa Ba (grow- 
ing about hermitages). 
wa as: sreni, “supports of a king’, glossed, rajfiam dsthana- 
Srenayo “stidasa. The eighteen are listed as follows: malta, 
ipta, hita, snigdha, mantrin, amatya, mahattama, buddhisakha, 
ubhayasakha, imndyils, sarigrémika, desivapurusa, manapurnsa, 
dhanyapurusa, kimapuruga, vijiiinapurusa, rAjapurusa, vino- 
dapAtrani. The majority of these are not in the Lexs. Cf, 
the ratnani (‘jewels') of a king. | 

2-27: puskardvarta="vartaka, glossed, érestho meghab, ‘su- 
perior kind of coud’. Ra 

2.29: bhrimara-dhyana, ‘a kind. of pious contemplation’, 
Glossed, vitaragath yato dhydyan vitarigo bhaved bhavi, Haka 
bhramaribhata bhramaridhyanato. yatha (Sloka), 

2.73: ilopanayana, and vatsaragranthibandhana, ‘sacra- 
mental practices during early childhood’, 

2.77: kanaka-ghurghurahy, glossed, suvarga-ghurghurfib, 
‘golden anklets’. 

2.78; keli-dola, ‘pleasure-swing’. . - 

2.79: balaksapaksapaksin, glossed rajahafsa, ‘bright-winged 
bird’, kenning for ‘royal hansa’. 


2.92; prabha, glossed, prakrstarh bhayath yasyah sa (quali- 
fying prabha, lustre’), ‘dangerous’, 


2.128; kiyavattara, glossed prakrstadcha, ‘of beautiful 
bexty”, 


2.134: nari-kufjaratt, ‘condition of being elefant among 
women’. See lexs « niri-kufijara. In Paficadandachat- 
traprabandha, p. 28 (cf.\67), the word occurs iia different but 

ure meaning. 


2.135: dhofikira, ‘sound of a drum’ =dhauti-kara, Mallinatha 
Caritra 4.165. 


2.136; jhatkara, ‘sound of a lute’, Cf jhamkaira (Priikrit 


jbarhkara) 


35: krppacitraka, glossed kaly cintdmanib, ‘black wish-jewel’. 
Previously, krsnah citrakab, in the same sense, 1.85. The 
word occurs also in the expression krygacitrakakundalika, for 
which see note 5 tq P. 173 of Tawney’s Translation of Praban- 
dhacintimayi. 


} 3.15: “pa-taru, glossed nirvrksa, ‘tree-less', qualifying maru, 


ed 
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3.13: daSabhid, in the passage: sarhsdre...dharmo dafa- 


bhida bhinnah kila kalpadrumayate, Glossed, keaintyadina (se, 
daabhida), Perhaps, ‘In the sarhsara. ..religion, unfolded by 


the ten-fold unfoider, verily acts as the heavenly wish-tree’ 
The ‘ten-fold unfolder’ may be ten forms of ascetic practice 
(ksanty-idi};see Umasviti's Tattvarthidhigamasitra 9.6, where 
the ten restraints are listed: ksama, mirdava, etc. In Mal- 
linditha Caritra 3.229 the abstract daSabheda. 

3.14: paksikatva, from paksika, in 4ukla-paksikatva, ‘act 
of taking the part of pure (religion)', relating to the antithesis 
between Sukla-dhydna and rdudra-dliyana. Ch Umisvati 9. 
29,36. 

3.29: ratham-uks’ (stem ratham-uksan) ‘dray-steer’, in the 
clause, rathamuksai na gaur yatha, ‘as the (male) dray-ox is not 


‘fike the (female) cow’. It is not possible to construe ratham as 


an independent accusative, See the entire proverbial passage, 
p. 288. 

3.30, $1: kulabhara ‘upholding the family’. Cf kutembhara. 

334: avahilans, ‘contempt’, Perhaps a Prakritigsm=Skr. 
avadhiranS, See p, 288, 

3.45: tribhuvani- m- tribhuvani-sira (v1 trijagati-sira) 
tessence of the three worlds’; 4.127: tibhuvant-natha, ‘Lord 
of the three worlds’. Ordinarily tribhuvana-. The form -bhuv- 
ani-, only in composition, 

3.55: grha-visa, metrical for grha-vasa ‘householdership". 

3.66: pafica-mahiivrati, ‘group of five great vows’. Ordi- 

3.80: triyastriiéa, ‘designation of aids of Indra’, See U- 
masvati, 44. Cf triyodafa, ‘relating to 13°. 

3.87: bhrdyaka=hrdya, ‘charm’, or ‘delightful gift’. 

3.98: akpsti-vidya, ‘magic charm by which one brings to 
one’s presence’, Cf. Gkrgti in Bhivadevasdri’s Parsvanatha- 
caritra 1.576; and Skrsti-mantra in Lexs. An Gkysti-mantra is 
given in full, Divyavadina, p. 612 (Il, 16 ff); the practice of 
akesti is described in Vaéodharacaritra; see Hertel, Jinakirti's 
Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, pp. 142, 143, 





'* But perhaps ratham is a nom; with anomalous gender: Psi) 
is the vehicle, not the cow” (cf. pada b, “the he-clefant is the Aerd, not the 
whe-clefant")—f. E. 


— = 


5.125; 4.142; Svasanisarpa, glossed (in 4. 142), sarpavitesah, 
‘serpent that kills by breath’. Lexs. only 4vasana, In Divya- 
vadina, p, 105 middle, occur four kinds of serpents, one of 
them the present kind, Svasa-viga, ‘whose breath js poison.” 

3.148 (bis): marud-baka, glossed, yathi maraiu bakah 
sidati, ‘heron in the wilderness’, See my paper, “The Fable 
of the Crow and the Palm-Tree’, AJP. 40. 10, ; 

4.9: baladhali, ‘dust thrown up by an army, or by force’, 
ie., ‘thick dust’. The loka reads, samrat (read °rad) devesu 
bhipala nepalo yatra bhabhujam, girahsu baladhiliva gandha- 
dhilyadhirohati. Here the word gandhadhalf, ‘musk’, is re= 
ported only in Lexs. and the word baladhali is uncertain. 

4.15; Ornayu-vargika, ‘woolen texture’. See firnayu, ‘wol- 
lig’ (Béhtlingk), and ‘woolen blanket" (quoted from Lexs, in 
Mon. Will, Appendix); and varnaka (s, v. vargaka), ‘woolen 
cloth’ (quoted from Lexs.). Cf. Grniiyu-varga in 4.32. 

4.30: vira-kraya, glossed, yathakathitamilya, ‘originally 
stated price’, 

4.32: dhiutika-ripa, unexplained in the following two yugma 
Stanizas: pirnpam Urnivuvargena Sitabhitartiraksandih, ketva 
ca dhiutikarfipath devarcasu yad arjitamh; tendganyena punyena 
svajatau pripya ratnatim, kambalah éalikintanim afhrisevam 
ivisadan. Seems to refer to SOME ascetic practice. ; 

4:44: pirigrahika, ‘pertaining to a retinue’ in mantripari- 
gtahikavigraha, ‘intestine strife’. 

#62: vahi-vpsabha, ‘draught-bull', Metrical for vaha*, 

4.63: dipalaya =dipalf, ‘name of a lamp festival’: see Hertel’s 
Translation of H emavijaya’s Kathdratnakara, vol. i, p. 97, note 3, 

4.69: pratyangiramahimantramandaloddharakarman, ‘SOTTKE 
tantric practice’, For pratyafigiras rites see Bloomfield, The 
Atharva-Veda and the Gopatha-Brihmana, pp. 3, 66, 68: 

4.109: tritaya, ‘three-fold’, in bhimi tritayi, ‘threefold earth 

4.120: avag&hini, fem., ‘immersing itself", ‘entering’, 

4.125: paribhoga, metrical for part’, ‘enjoyment’, 

4.131; indra, hrachylogy for indraketu, or indradhvaja, 
‘Tnilra’s banner’; see Pp 275 and ef. Charpentier, Pacceka- 
buddhageschick fen, p. 43: 

4.143: ‘yugmin, The Pet Lexa have, ‘von unbestimmter 
Bedeutung’, Satrumhjayamshatmya 34. The passage here reads: 
pitasya.....divyabhogatriyarh datte kalpadrur iva yugminam, 


—————— : 1 ' 
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“Hia father bestows upon him the bliss of divine enjoyment as 
the wish-tree (gives happiness) to Yugmins’, The word occurs 


a second time, 6.185, to wit, atisnigdham jaganmiaitryS manah. 


kirh yugmikalavat? "Why is their mind exceedingly tender with 
kindness to the world as in the time of the Yugmins?* 

4.149: sarnvihand (caturvidha), glossed asthi-miiisa-tvag- 
roma-bhedaia caturdha, ‘fourfold shampoo’, Lexs. have only 
neut. sarchvihanam, 

4.157: sormika, ‘having waves’. 

4.165: tala-hati, as gloss to adhityaka, ‘table-land’. Lexs. 
have neither tala-hati, nor hai. 

4.170: dhitma-pika, ‘smoked food’. 

4.170: dvipikima, glossed, vahnisiiryatapapicita, ‘zwiehack’. 

4.173: panau-krta; glossed, vivahita, ‘married’, Lexs. have 
pandu-karana. Cf. plini-grhiti, Parsvanitha Caritra- 1.570, and 
“gthitd in Kosas. 

5.3: gandha-sindhura=gandhagaja, ‘seent-elefant’ (elefant 
during rut). 

5.17: kekikekfyita: kekiya, ‘cry keki’, as a peacock. 

5.22: vinayagastyadaksin&, glossed, vinaya eva agastyas tasya 
nivisdya daksinadiksamdna, ‘a kind of reverence’. 

5.66: adi-potrini, glossed, adi-varahi, ‘primordial she-boar’, 

5.79: sapta-ksetri, in sapta-ksetri-nivefana, “act of placing 
into the seven fields’, Cf, sapta-kgetri in 6.37 (saptafigirh 
saptaksetrim), According to Hertel, Translation of Hemavijaya's 
Katharatnikara, vol i, p. 207, note 2, the seven fields are: the 
Monks and the Nuns; the male and female lay-lisciples; the 
temples; the ikoms of the Jinas; and the libraries of the Monks; 
see also vol. i, p. 232; vol ii, p. 105, 290, and the same author's 
Translation of Jinakirti's Ratnacida, p. 168 (Indische Mir- 
chenromane 1). The word occurs also in Mallinitha Caritra 
2.658. 

5.84: Gi-kaly4nacala, glossed meruparvata, ‘Mount Meru’. 
Cf, the mountain Sri, mentioned frequently in Jaina literature; 
e. g. Bhivadevasiiri’s Par§vanithacaritra 3.120, 124; Prabandha- 
cintamani, Tawney's Translation, p. 10. 

5.88: jagati-~deé, glossed jagan-netra, ‘eye of the world’ 
(sun, moon, etc:). 


$.91: Gaubhadri, patronymic of Gobhadra. Neither in 








Lexe, Gobbadra, however, is mentioned in KathakoSa, pp. 82, 
83 of Tawney’s Translation. - 

5.92: arvicina-ta, glossed, ihalokSpelsa, ‘interest of the pres- 
ent of terrestrial world’, 

5.94: kubja, glossed, tma-kutiraka, ‘gras? hut’. 

5.97: taptiyogola-kalpa, ‘age of the heated fireball’, ‘pres- 
ent age’. 

5.103: uddhoksita, glossed, dagdha, "kindled". Root dhuks, 
otherwise only in composition with sam. | 

5.105; trasa-rekha, ‘floating line in jewels’, in the expression, 
trasarekheva catnesu mahimahimahanaye, ‘as a floating line 
in a jewel, calculated to diminish worth’. See p. 289: 

5.109: susthitaka-praya, ‘for the most part unshaken’, but 
with pan on ‘some brilliant headgear worn by a king’, parallel 
to kalyaya-mauli (glossed, suvargamukuta). susthitaka is 
glossed by Prikrit sithiya, lokabhasayam idhuni, quotable 
neither from Hemacandra, nor Pischel's Index. The passage 
reads: kalyigamdulau Srivirasyamyadete Sirabsthite, katham 
susthitakaprayarh rajate rajaSsanam. ‘The susthitaka is, appa- 
rently, a headdress inferior to the diadem (mauli). 

5.120; sakala-devah, glossed evayaibhOdevatanam, sapra- 
bhavanish va, ‘superior gods". Mallinitha Caritra 7.574 has 
devat’ sakala, 

5.131: phalika, in, katham_..karporaphalikabhir prisidasi- 
kKharath bhavet, perhaps, ‘how can the crest of a palace be made: 
out of slabe of camfor?" phalika seems to be a vpddhi-derivative 
from plialaka 

5.134; vijigahigu, ‘desiring to immerse one’s self’. | 

5.138: devadantin, glossed Girdvaga, ‘Indra's elefant’. In 
Lexs, sail to be Siva (erroneously). 

5150: tupia-tandava, glossed, mukhanytyam, ‘mouth-dance’, 
ie, “vain tatk’. 7 

5.153; udvama, perhaps “emission? In the epd. misvanod- 
vamasithravine; see p. 289 above The gloss renders nisva- 
nodvima- by rawad bhavanuke. 

6.11: 


at nistravirata, ‘position of a hero in the van of an army’. 


¥y-amraksit, from vi-+-my$, plosaed, presayamifisa, ‘“dis- 


G41: mani-maya, metrical for mani- ‘jeweled’. mani is 
quoted as an independent stem, Adiévara Caritra, 222: see 


Suali, 'L’ Adiivaracaritram’, Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo- 


Franica, vol, 7, p, 6, 

6.50; lafikha, glossed vansigradinctyadikarin, Seems to 
mean, ‘some kind of acrobat or dancer’. In the dvandva com- 
pound lufikha-mafikha-vidiakan, the two last menibers of which 
are glossed] respectively, mankhas citraphalakahastih, and vidi- 
eee Sn (kad-ficaka=kad-vada, not in 
Lexs.). 

6.64: adevadru, ‘without devadaru trees’. Neither devadru 
nor adevadru in the Lexs, 

6.79: Ika, glossed lokoktya “li”. Theslokareads: yatra 
dehe nrppaSvisdih Sicisiicd prapaficité (gloss, Sicikakalpana 
kathita), lika jhalajhali tatra malayanilatizh gati. Once more 
lak’ in 7.142: vyimohena mahihimena mathitam no miyayd 
ldkayd kopena prahalatapena na madAi rogabhiyogair iva. This 
lGka with its colloquial | seems to run parallel to yoka and yi 
‘louse’. The word is evidently pejorative, but I do not venture 
to guess its meaning. 

6.81: kittita-lohata, glossed kitalohats, would seem to mean, 
‘red color of some insect’. Or, is kittita denominal participle 
from kitta ‘rust’, so that the compound means ‘rusty color’? 
In antithesis with gaurikata, ‘color of white mustanl.’ 

6.82: kantalohapitra, glossed kintilohabhiijanam, kan 
tilohabhajano “gnitapena dugdham utphapatin lokoktih (ut 
phan, not in Lexs.), The Lexs. have kantalauha=lohakanta™ 
‘magnetic iran, 

6.85: viiévinara-rathya, glossed agnisaminamirga, ‘a par- 
ticular division of the moon's path'=vaiSvinara-patha. 

6.89: dhipani, fem., ordinarily dhipana, neut:, “exhalation’, 

6.95: uttunda, glossed ytpititamukha, ‘with open snout’, 
(said of jackals), 

6.103: bhadra, mahaibhadra, sarvatobhadra, yavamadhya, and 
vajramadhya,. ‘certain kinds of Jaina ikons’. Gloss: etiih sarvib 
pratimavisesah. 

6.116, 141: trilokitilaka, ‘ornament of the three worlds’, 
6.137: kiraddru, glossed, kirakiggha, ‘designation of a tree’, 
6155: dvadaSibdiya, glossed, dvadatabdinarh samiharab, 

abdani varsigi, ‘period of twelve years’, 

6.156: manorathika, ‘springing from desire’ 





6.158: savana-pitha, glossed, snfina-pitha, ‘bath-stool'. The 
latter word in this sense 4.151. Neither compound in the Lexs. 
6.194: abdhijalamanusi, glossed jalavasini stri, ‘mermaid’. 

6.205; iryapathiki=airya®, q.v. 

7.18: wiesidhaya-, ‘achieve’. 

7.26: alpa-kalina, in antithesis with Savata, ‘of short du- 
ration’. ’ 

7.32: radhi-vedhas, neuter, ‘act of shooting so as to hit 
the aim’: cf. -vedhin, and -bhedin. See Merutufiga's Prabandha- 
cintimagi, pp. 45, 77 of Tawney's Translation. According to 
Leumann in a note to p. 45 of Tawney'’s work, Radha is a puppet 
(Prakrit puttaliyd), painted into the middle of a butt, as a 
mark to shoot at. He who hits it is a radha-vedhin. On p. 45 
the word Radha is inverted into Dhara, the name of a courtesan. 

7.33: netra-patta, glossed, de{ntarayatavastravigesam, ‘im- 
porte] garment’. 7, 

1.36: paficfigiraksana, glossed, sadhukrtya, ‘padilehtkari’, 
‘some Jain practice’; in juxtaposition with paficanamaskira, 
‘reverence to the Arhats, ete,’ 

7.38: pidapopagama=padapopagamana (namanaSanam), 
‘death by fast under a tree’, 

4.60: korita, as gloss to utkirna, ‘heaped’. Dhatupatha has 
&@ root kur ‘utter a sound’, which does not suit, 

794: vasi-candana-kalpa, describing an advanced ascetic, 
‘he to whom the (burning) sword and the (cooling) sandal are 
all the same’. This word occur in Buddhist Sanskrit. See 
the author, JAOS 40. 339 The antithesis between sandal and 
sword occurs also in Prabandhacintamani; see p. 92 of Tawney’s 


Translation; and cf. Rohtlingk, Indische Sprache 4882. 
7118: cdli=cida, ‘crest’, 





Appendix in: Words quoted only in Lextcons or Grammars, 
or quale! in their present meaning only in 
the same class of texts. 


The Salibhadra Carita, in common with many other Jaina 
texts, uses many words and expressions which are recorded 
hitherto only in the native Lexicons and Grammars. Beginning 
with the great and prolific Hemacandra, the Jainas were ardent 
students of filology. In the Mallavadi Prabandha, the scarcely 
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less famous Haribhadrasiiri says of himself that his belly is 
eo full of learning (SAstrapirat) as to threaten to burst, and that 
he is, therefore, tying.it with a golden band. Hf he should happen 
not to understand the sense of a single word spoken by any one, 
he vows to become his pupil. See Candraprabhasiiri’s Prabha- 
vaka Carita, pp. 104 bottom; 105 top. The same, or similar, 
statements appear in Manikyasdri's YaSodhara Carita, and in a 
Pattivali, extracted in Weber's Handschriflenverseichniss, ii. 
3, p. 1034 (nr, 1989); see Hertel, Jinakirti's Geschichte von Pala wre 
Gopila, pp. 142, 14444. The monk Sobhana** studies for 
twelve years not only Grammars, Lexicons, and Poetics, but 
also other sciences, in the 138th story of Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnikara (Hertel's Translation, vol. ti, p, 81).** Inasmuch, 
therefore, as Jaina texts are all relatively Jate, it does not follow 
that words which oocur in them, and only Kos and Vyakarana 
texts besides, are any more ‘quotable’ than the grammatical 
forms of the Bhattikavya. Thus magdala (mandalaka), cited 
widely by Lexicografers in the sense of ‘dog’, occurs in that sense 
in Parévanatha 3.1104; Dharmapariks’ 2.36; 4.74 (Mironow, p: 
8), but we may not, therefore alone, assume that the word 
really Sanskrit”, Nay, even if the wor] in that sense should 
ultimately turn up in ‘Classical’ Sanskrit literature, we should 
not be certain that the Jaina authors actually knew it as such: 
it would still be possible, or rather likely, that their knowledge 
of it is derived solely from the KoSas. The same caution should 
attend our judgment of many Jaina words. Thus, © g., ajd- 
krpaniya, Salibhadra 5.125; Hemavijaya'’s Katharatniikara, 
story 19 (Hertel's Translation, vol. i, p. 34), in the sense of 
‘unexpected] untoward happening’. This Paninean word, as 
yet unquoted in Sanskrit literature proper, is the precise opposite 





*8- Ch Wintemitz, Geschichie der Indischen Lifterafur, 2. 320, 

"4 For Sobhana see Tawney, Translation of Prahandhacintimagi, p. 
62. Cf Winternits, Lc, p. HL 

"1 Cf. the droll story in Prabandhacint@magi, p. 39, where an entire 
family, down to the wretched one-eyed maid-servant, is clever enough to 
fill in stanzas partly recited before them {samasyS, dodhaka, or gidha- 
caturthaka), That was, dowbtles:, a Jaina family. 

‘© This word ia also Prikrit, but that dees not explain its origin, nor is 
it likely that the Sanskrit writers have borrowed it [rom that source: see 
Zachariac, Beitrage cur Indischen Lexicopraphie, p. 64. 








of kakataliya, ‘unexpected favorable happening’, which is very 
common in Sanskrit; see the author, AJPk. 40. 11 ff Tho 
ajiktpaniya refers to a well-known apolog, and is probably 
good Sanskrit, the Jaina writers seem to derive it from Panini, 
and not from‘any literary source hitherto unrevealed. 

Quite certainly Pradyumnasfiri, the learned, elegant, and 
fecun author or redactor of the present Salibhadra Carita, 
does derive part of his verbal inspiration directly from the Gram- 
marians. Thus we have stanzas 5.44, 45: 

tad aham sdsahib kagtath vaeahir bharam ahitam, 

cdcalis tava nirdeSiir apakirtau na papatih; 

bhujigyas te yatisye ‘hath sarvarthapraptaye tatha, 

labdhva +? yathaham indratvath gosvimi ma vyathisyate. 
The Body speaks to the Mind: ‘Then I (the Body), bravely 
enduring hardships, stoutly bearing the burden imposed upon me, 
swift to obey thy orders, not. plunging into dtsrepute—may I, 
as thy (Mind’s)servant, thus strive to fulfil thy every intention, 
60 that thou, my Master, after having obtained control, shalt 
not fail of thy purpose’. The four italicized reduplicated 
adjectives. (participles) appear in the same order in Panini 5.2.38. 
It docs not matter that three of them. {all but papati) are from 
Rig-Vedic times, whereas Papati is cited only by Grammarians: 
our author obviously derived them from Panini, and their indi- 
vidual chronology is negligible, in ‘so far-as our author's diction 
is concerned, 

Once more, at Salibhadra 4.50, occur three adjectives: in 
“yya in the following loka: 

srintkdyya** prandyyo'* "pi kambalah prajyaprdyyabhoh** 

Prasahya mahyam Anayya sapradarpasi. samarpyatim. 

The passage is spoken by Queen Cellana to King Srenika: ‘O 
(king), dwelling-house of Fortune! bring here by force, and 
proudly give me the shawl which, tho it be(intrinsicalfy) worthléss, 
confers great honor!’ The theme of the command of the queen 
is a shawl of magic power. The three italicized wortls above 
8re all from Panini 3.1.138; our author's use of them throws not 

*? Text, erroneously, 

* Glossed, feeasere 

** Gloseed, asarimeta. 

* Glossed, bahuminakiranam, 


” — 


the least light on their standing in literature. They may, or 
they may not, be mere fictions of grammar, as far as Pradyum- 
nasiiri’s testimony gocs. 

Less stringent, yet quite convincing, is the alliterating use 
of the words a4vina and adya4vina in 5.46. 

dehavahamanalsadisafigatyam avagamya tat, 

sa mene bhavam f4vinam adyasvinam jayotsavam. 
‘Having understood this connection of the Mind seated in the 
vehicle of the Body, (Salibhadra) regarded existence as a vic- 
torious race, run by a horse in one day (4§vina)**, camimg 
to an end to~iay or to-morrow (adya-4yina)**. The two glossed 
words are cited respectively in Pagini 5.2.19 and 5.2.13; there 
4a scarcely a chance that our author knew them from literature 
or any source of information other than that of the Grammarians, 

The two curious compounded gerunds, kaye-hatya and manc- 
hatya*! occur in 5.26 and 6.165 respectively in the sense of 
‘being sated or satisfied’ (glossed, trpti-parvantam, and trpti- 
sficakam). Panini treats these anomalous verbal prefixes (gati) 
in 1.4.66, 3.1.6. 1 take it unquestioningly that Pradyumnasin 
hes derived them from grammar, ani not from any other source. 

“The Grammarians teach that any noun-stem in the language 
may be converted without any other addition than that of an @ 
into-a present stem’ (Whitney, 5k Gramm. 1054). Such forms 
occur seattermgly thro the language, and Jaina writers seem to 
favor them, Thus our text, 1.118, has suvarnati, ‘to be worth 
‘gold’, glossed, suvarniyate (neither in the Lexs.); 6.95, kanta- 
Satigitanti, glossed, kantSsathgitam ivacaranti, ‘they practice 
the song of female loves’, The word is used of the howl of 
open-mouthed shejackals (uttundacandapherandaib, glossed, 
utpatitamukhavac candaégalyab); 7.80, vajrati, "be hard as. 
adamant’, glossed, vajra ivicarati. Swali, in his ‘Analisi dell’ 
Adiévaracaritra di Hemacandra,’ Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo- 
Tronica, vol. 7, p. 6, cites the formes patevanti, 2.973, and, cafi- 
carikanti, 5.402. It seema as tho this fenomenon, whoee 
scope it is not possible as yet to state, is due to acquaintance with 
grammar, rather than to inspiration from outside literary models. 





"' Glossed, davino ‘dhyd sa yo "évena dinendikena gamyate. 
*! Glossed, adya ivo va bhavam aiyaivinam. 
*! Not in the Lox 
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The same is true of occasional Vedisma in Jaina Sanskrit. 
Our text, 6.188, has the reduplicated participial adjective, govern- 
ing the accusative, dadhi (glossed, dadhati), quoted only from 
Veda and Grammarians. In the same Soka occurs hir-iyama- 
nayoh (glossed, nirgachatoh) which is aleo pretty clearly a Vedic 
archaism. In 1.79, the participle esantyah (glossed, agachant- 
yah) is quotable only from RV, and AV. In 5.13 we have.ra- 
jasarpab prasarpantarh yakam jegilyate.. -bhogilokam, ‘the 
anaconda (with double entente, ‘royal serpent’, meaning King 
Srenika) who devours the poor serpent-folk (with double entente, 
‘his happy people)’. The pejorative or diminutive use of 
suffix ka with pronoun is essentially Vedic; see Edgerton, JAOS 
31. 93ff., but is occasionally found in Jaina texts, see my ‘Life 
of Parsvanatha’, p, 238. See also, as instances of real diminu- 
tives in our text, 5,108, naraka (glossed, kutsito naral), ‘un 
worthy man‘; and, 5.126, pitaraka, from pitara, ‘despised in- 
sect’; cf. kadannakam, above. Nevertheless vaka may be 
amere Vedism. Mironow, Die Dharma pariksa, p.7 ff, cites from 
that text, anasvins, ‘not having eaten"; viSvajanina, ‘ruler of 
all folk’; aSandya, ‘hunger’; caranyu, kenning for ‘wind’. We 
may feel sure that some of these Vedic words are derived from 
fitological rather than literary sources. So probably also the 
nominative nA, ‘man’ (stem me) in Mahavira Carita 1.136. 

The following is an additional list of words quoted only in 
Lexicons or Grammars, of quoted in their present meaning only 
in the same class of texts; it contains more than forty words, 
in addition to those discussed in the preceding. 

138: utpasya, ‘looking up or upwards’, Glossed, unmukha. 
Also in Mallinatha Caritra 6.244 | 

140: sahya, ‘health’ (gloss, sahyaya =nirogaya), 

1.65:  dhiimari, ‘mist’, 'fog': see Zachariae, |, c,, pp. 55, 66. 

1.77; kundalika, ‘mixture of rice and ghee'=kundala. ‘This 
sense of kundalika is not given in the Lexs. 


$e éilaputra, ‘good-for-nothing", The interesting gloss 
reads: 
nirbhigyo durbhagah pafiguh kunih kunthamatis tatha, 
nical Paparato yas ty Silaputrah sa ucyate. 
kecid evam hub: kasvaé cit striyo lodhako jalas tavisdv 
aranye tyaktaly (accordingly lodhaka seems to mean “bantling’, 
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to be exposed in the forest). kuptha-matis (not in Lexs.) = 


kuntha-manas, ‘weak-minded’, Malliniitha 7,393 has abmaputra 
in the same sense. 

1.96; pitratra-kr, glossed, pltriya diyata iti patratra; 
"deye tri ca” (Panini 7.2.133), ‘to give to a worthy person’, 

1.115; 4.163: déitarnbhava, glossed, trpti, ‘satiety’; only in 
Panini and Lexs. 

Lil7: pragunair gunail is glossed by @udanikdir gupaib. 
The word audanika is quoted only in Gana satitapadi, to Pap. 
§.1.101. The reference of the scholiast is to the word pugya- 
paka in the text, so that the meaning of Gudanika, ‘one who knows 
how to cook porridge’, is relevant. 

1.125; 7.2: Mallinaitha Caritra, 8466: agadaksina, glossed, 
catugkarna, ‘not seen by six eyes’, i.e. ‘known by two persons 
only’, ‘secret’, Pan. 5.4.7. Cf. the familiar gajkarpa, as con- 
trasted with catuskarna in parallel senses, and see the author 
in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 56, p. 15. 

2.33: catura, glossed hastisala, ‘elefants' stable’, Theneuter 
caturam occurs in that sense in the Lexs. only. 

2.55, 56: tailakanda and tiilakanda-mahfratnam, ‘crystal’, 
or ‘jewel’, glossed, amrtakupdasamarh tiilakandanimna rat- 
navigesah; and, sphatikaratnavisesah, The word is quoted in 
the Lexs. only in the sense of ‘a certain bulb’. 

2.66: pdatrina, in sarva-pString, glossed, sarvapatrebliyo 
yogyani, ‘filling the whole dish’, ‘abundant’, 

2.73: The word rifsanam is to be emended to nifikhanam, 
‘crawling’, and is so. quoted only in Lexs. 

293: laksmipugpa, glossed, padmaragamani, ‘ruby’. 

2.128: cirantikas (emend, cirantikas) ciragtih (the latter 
glosed, vadhityah), apparently, ‘a class of women described 
in the Kamasitra’. The Lexs. s. vs. cirapti, ctrinfi, ‘a woman, 
married or single, who, after maturity, resides in her father’s 
house’. Only in Lexs. and Gramm.—ciragfi also in 4.36; cirantika, 
glossed by vadhi, also in 6,140. 

3.6: bhadramitura, glossed, bhadri mati yasyisiu, ‘son 
of a virtuous or handsome mother’, Here with double entente, 
Bhadra being Sali's mother. 

3.8: cidrfpa, glossed, pandita,'wise’. In thatsense only in Lexs, 

3.15; 6.52: yapyayina, glosed, fivika, ‘palanquin’, ‘litter’, 


The same word in 6.7 (glossed sukhasana}. The Sanskrit form 


- 











is a facile, yet really censeless, folk-etymological back-_ rmation 
of Prakrit jharhpana;-see Zachariae, in Vienna Oriental Journal 
val, 16, p- 25. | ; ; 

3.70: hindi, glossed, ratrau raksacara, “night-watch’. 

3.80; kuksim-bhari, ‘gluttonous’, | 

47: kautaskuta, glossed; kutabkuto bhavah, ‘coming from 
an unknown country’; Mallinatha Caritra 5.93, The feminines 
kautaskuti and kautaskuti, Mal. 6.390; 7.576. Quoted in 
Gapa kaskadi. Cf. kantastya, ‘coming whence’, Parévanatha 
3.618; Mal. 1,52. 

49: gandhadhali, ‘musk’, 

4:23: galakambala, ‘bull's dewlap’, Lexs. and Unidisitra. 
See Hemavijaya's Katharatnikara, Hertel’s Translation, vol. ii, 
pp. 156, 271. _.. 

4.66: ciratna, ‘ancient’. Panini and Grammarians. Digest, 
in the Introduction ta the text, glosses, ‘cinithtana, 

4.142: ku-rajya, ‘evil government’. 

4.153: jafiguliya, glossed, ganndika, ‘snake-charmer’. Lexs. 
have jafiguli ete in that sense. 

4.162: panipatyate, intensive from pat. Only in Gramm. 

4.166: hayapriya, glossed, yava, ‘barley’. 

S4f: Syallaka, ‘longing’, in ayallakimbhastallika, ‘pool of 
the water of longing’, 

5.49:  kaldi-keli, glossed, kandarpa, ‘sporting with the digits 
of the moon’, as a kenning of Kama. 

5.116: varpika, ‘purity of gold’; see Lexs., s.v. varpaka. 

6.36: vira-jayantiks, glossed, vira-pataka, ‘hero-(lag", 

6.45: somila in su-somala, 'yery delicate’, Cf. 6.118, where 
the text has somii lata, for somialata, ‘delicacy’. 

687: bhissi and bhissata, ‘inferior Kiads of cooked! rice’. 

6.92: karpira-paficaii, ‘Puppet made of camfor’. pancali, 
in that sense, only in Lexs. (frequent in Vikrama Carita, F.E.); 
tt is glossed by pitali, not in Lexs., and doubtless =puttali. 
Cf puttika. ‘ 

694: katitkata, “dried ginger’. 

694; atatya, ‘(habie of) roaming’, 

6.97: avVavari, fem, of adj, avivan, glossed, onr a nayane, 
Gugatt dosan, ‘carrying off (blemishes). Panini ‘anil Bees. 
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6.191; katySyani, glossed, ardhaveddhandri, ‘middle-aged 
woman’, Also in Prahandhacintdmani; see p. 34 of Tawney’s 
Translation. . 

7.4: kukkuta-grama, glossed kugrama, ‘low caste village’. 
kukkuta=kukkura, ‘offspring of a Nisida by a Sddra woman’, 
Only Lexs. 

7.3: mafiji=manja, glossed aja, ‘she-goat’. Both only in 
Lexs. 

7.18: varkara, glossed, hasyena ajiputreya va, ‘sport’, or, 
‘kid’, In the former sense only in Cexs. 

7.27: kalamba, glossed, bina, ‘arrow’. 

7.57: kil, ‘bind’, in jala-kilita, ‘caught in a net’. 

7.87: nur-vira, glossed, mgpatisuti, ‘woman without husband 
and sons’. In this sense only in Lexs. ' 

7.138: 44khipura, glossed, purasya samiparh vad upapuram, 
‘suburb’ =Sakhanagara. 


Appendix v: Denominal Verbs and Participles: 
Elative Verbs in tordnt. 


In my ‘Life of Parévanitha’, p. 230 ff, | have listed a notably 
large number of new denominal formations, This seems to me 
to be a peculiarity of Jaina diction, for the present text also © 
exhibity considerable fertility in this respect; see Suali’s parallel 
observation on the text of the Adifvaracaritra, lc, p. 6. In 
addition to the denominals in-a, mentioned above, p. 309, 1 
Salibhadra Carita contributes the following list: . 

1.2: ghrtameghAyita, ‘acted asa cloud rich in ghee’, The : 
passage is, Addu dhanabhave yena ghttameghdyitam. Gloss, 
ghrtameghavad Scaritam In 6.203 occur further the parallel \ 
compounds dugdhameghavita, mahimeghiyita, dadhimeghiyita, 
and sudhameghayita. The uncompounded dienominative meghiya- 
is familiar, but these participles are denominals made directly Ls 
from compounds. 

Lis: sajjandya-, ‘to act a good part’, 

1.96: cintimaniya-, ‘to act the part of a thought-gem”. 

1.157: svimiya-, ‘to rule’. 

2121: vasanta-samayiyita, ‘pervaded by the:spring season’. 
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(sc. vivaham[!), in stanza 126), 








epiir vasantasamayayitam, 
wedding turned into spring 





season by throwing bouquets of flowers’. 


2.122: suparva-nagarayita ‘turned into a festive city’. The 
passage is, divyair disyair alamkardih suparva-nagarayitam, 
(sc. vivaham), ‘a wedding turned into a city festival by meats 
of divine garments and ornaments’. Followed by another de- 
nominal participle, kapita, in the expression nayavallidalaih 
pOgapigaih’ kaufikanakogitam (sc. viviham), Here kdufikana- 
konitam is obscure. Bh ice 

3.13; kalpadrumaya-, ‘act as the wish-tree’, cf. Safat- 
pattradrumayate, "become tree with falling leaves’, Parévanatha. 
Caritra 2.177, 

3.28: alanaya-, ‘fasten to an clefant’s post’. ; 

6.55: pari-civarita, ‘drest in a ragged monk's garment’. 

6.63: vimukhayita, ‘averted’; gloss; vimukhacirita. 

6.69: tirpaya-, ‘to make restless’: glossed, utsukikuryat. 

6.69: apakarpita, glossed, avaganita, ‘disregarded’. : 

6.186: svargasargavita, where sirgdyita has the gloss, srsti, 
‘there was created heaven’. 

7.129: sathdhiraya (text, sandhi”), ‘encourage’. 

t add here, as established Jaina usage, tho not restricted to 
these texts, the frequent employment of the elative suffix taram 
to finite verbs: 2.105, plavayate-taram; 4.141; 5.115, dod dyate- 
farm; 5.53, rocate-tarim; 6,93, paprathiretardm; 6.159, 


tatvarire-tardm: 6.191, mumude-tardim Cf, my ‘Life of Par- 
Svanitha", p, 238. 


A ppendéy pj- Emendations and Corrections. 


12: for vathorvisasyagrih, read “sasya Sri. 

119: for jafigamas sevadhis, read "mas Sevadhib, But 
Revadhi also in 2.55. 

1.26: for nicchadma (glossed, nirmaya), read nifchadma, 
‘unprotected’; of, possibly, tibsadma, “without abode" (anyasad- 
masu nibeacma, in alliteration), 


1.52: in the note 9 on the stanza read in the gloss, ivesinyo 
for avectinyo, 


 Glosted, kramiika-samahiib, meaning “samihaib, 





AST: for prechata, read prcchatha. 
1,68: for “tandulin, read “tandulan. So also in 5.107. 

1.69, note 9: for sarkarim, read Sarkarim. 

1.71: for prativeSanyab, read prativeSinyab, as in the re 
peated Sloka 1,124. 

2.5, note: for diranyavata, read hdiragyavata. 

2.73: for rinsanam, read rifikhanam. 

2.80; for 4ikarah, read si”. 

2.122, note 3: for kramukasamahiil, read “samihaih. 

2.128: for ciraytikas, read ciranykas. 

2.140: for nacistamitam, read na ca*. 

3.46: Separate the two vocatives, anutsuka and mahotsaha, 
which are printed as one word, 

49: for samrait, read samrad. 

4.10: the alternate reading, kambaldih svabaldir iva, is to 
be taken into the text. 

4.21: for kith balath, read kirhbalath. 

4.43: for vattapitta’, read vatapitta®. 

4.67: for kith riipab, read kirhrapab. 

4.118: for Scni-dicyeva, read scui-siicyeva. 

4.153: for jafiguliyapadena va, read jafiguliyapadeneva (7). 

4.156: for siiresu readl Siresu. This particular interchange 
between § and s isa frequent Jainism; see « g. Hertel, Indische 
Miarchen, p. 130, 

§.7: punariiyyta seems to stand for “vrtta, ‘recurring’. 

5.45: for labdha, read labdhva. 

5.47; in gloss § read utkata, for utkatha. 

§.61: for harmyianim, read harmyangim. 


5.80: in tvam api piraya sarvafigacafigasarvaSh, separate 
*cafiga from sarvisab, ‘having knowledge of ail Afigas, fulfil 
thou all hopes’, With double entente, ‘do thou of sound limbs, 
fill all the regions of space’. 

5.103: for paradeSinalai mitar, read parddeSinaldir matar. 

5.107: for °tandulah read “tandulah. So also in 1.68. 

S.31t: for nanarfipi cakre, read niniripicakre 

5.119; for nyatkfra (gloss, tiraskfira), read nyak-kira. 

6.17: for tad dubkhato, read taddubkhato. 

6.18: for soma Iatd, read somélata, ‘delicacy’, 

6.43: for sukhamimOlaib, read susamim@laib. 
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6.54: for bhOsapanyastadfisapah, read bhGsigan nyastada- 

6.93: for svamisattaya, read svamisaktdya. 

6.110; for kikaéa®, read kikdasa®. A. 

6.174: for pravrajisyamah, read the conditional privrajis- 
yamab. ; 

7.3: for pardvettya, read, perhaps, paravartya. But Jaina 
texts seem to confuse primary and causative forms a good deal; 
see Weber, Paficadandachattraprabandha, p. 3; and my ‘Life 
of Parsvanitha’, p. 238. re 

7.63: for nirajanirafiijana, read, perhaps, niraja nirafijana, 
pace gloss kamalavan nirafijana_ 

7.80: for tripariksitavajrati, read triparikeitarh vajrati. — 

7.96: for mrgapaksiganakulim read "kuld, agreeing with 
the subject of the sentence. 

7,122: for mahS4amarasathrambhe, read mah3samara®, with 
pun, to be sure, on mahaéama-rasath rambhe; see p. 262. 

7,176, note 2: for vidhapyate, read vidhyapyate; see my 
remarks on the ‘root’ vidhya, ‘Life of Parsvanatha’, p. 220, 
and cf. above, p. 296, 

In 5.53; 6.122 we have the frase, mrstarh vaidyopadistath ca, 
‘delicacies and food prescribed by fysicians’. The same frase 
is printed in 4.81 as mistam vaidyopadistarh ca. Tho both 
mrytam and mistam are good Sanskrit*4, only one of these 
(here mrstam) should appear in a given text. 





' 
*# mistam is perhaps a cross between mrytam and istam, under Prakeitic 









ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPOUND POSTPOSI- 
| TIVES IN EARLY SUMERIAN 


Grorce A, Barron 


Universrry of PRNNSYLYANIA 


Porser in his Grammatical Texts, Philadelphia, 1914, p- 
24ff,, states that the compound postpositive -ka-ka is a double 
sign for the genitive—a noun--a noun--a genitive +4 genitive. 
In making a new translation of the eatly Sumerian royal inserip- 
tions 1 have been led to study the subject somewhat minutely, 
and Poebe!’s explanation does not suit any one of the cases 
which IT have examined. As Poebel cites only hypothetical 
examples in support of his statement one is at a loss to know 
on what He bases it. If one may judge by the published trans- 
lations of inscriptions Poebel's view is shared by other scholars. 
It seems fitting, therefore, that the subject should be more 
fully and inductively examined. 

It should be noted as a starting point for such examination 
that, when the relation to be expressed is the simple genitive, 
but one -ka is used], as in the Stele of Vultures; vi, 128.: ga- 
edinona a-Sig. gdn ki-dg “nin-gir-su-ka: “Guedin, the irrigated 
field which is beloved of Ningirsu.’’ Also (Stele of Vultures. 
xii, 14-18): a-fdg-da-na ki-gar-ra “nin-gir-su-ka: “That exalted 
field, the place of the luxurious crops of Ningirsu.” 

It should further be noted that, in Sumerian, a post positive 
governing a noun which is followed by s dependent genitive 
is placed after the dependent genitive. For example: @-an-na- 
tum pa-te-si Hir-pur-lo-ra: “To Eannatum, Patesi of Lagash” 
(Galet A, 22-24), The -ra governs Eannatum. Again: nani- 
pa-te-st ir-psir-la” ta mam-lugal bie! mu-na-ta-sum: “(Lninni) 
to the patestat of Lagash the kingdom of Kish added” (siid, 
vi, 2-5). Here -fa after fir-purta" governs nam-pa-te-st 
: § The view in reiterated in his Grundsiige der Sumerischen Grammatily 
feel Hace a7 
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Similarly, in accordance with this rule,-a postpositive govern- 
ing a noun followed by a dependent genitive, when that geni- 
tive is denoted by the postpositive -ka, is written after the -ka 
and both postpositives retain their meaning. Thus: nane-til 
en-ie-me-na-ka-Si: “For the life of Entemena” (Cone A, vi, 
3,4). The -3) governs nam-til, and the -ka is the sign of the 
genitive, and both retain their full meanmg. Again in Ur- 
kagina’s “Oval plaque” inscription (Dérouvertes en ‘Chaldée, 
p. L), col. V. 170, we find *¥ge-gir Msalisih Bi ag *nin- 
bir-tu-ka-ra **8-ni mu-naoril: For Khegir, the priestess beloved. 
of Ningirsu, her temple he built." In this sentence the -ra 
of -ka-ra clearly means ‘fr’ and governs Khegir. Similarly 
in Urkagina’s Cones B and C, ix, 23f8;  *tki-sur-ra *2nin-gir- 
Sit-ha-la 'a-cb-S) 'suaskimedd mu-2: “In the irmgated land of 
Ningirau, even to the Sea, an overseer was no more.”" In this 
sentence ~a clearly means “in” and governs “#i" in | 22. 
Another example: an-ta-sur-y, “nin-gfr-su-ka-te su-zu  lugal 

ane” G-up" gp mu-gas: “(Eannatum) fram the Antasirra of 
Ningirsu, Zuzt) king of Opis, unto Opis pursued” (Galet A, v, 
2-7). In this sentence fa means “from” and governs an-fa- 
Sur-ra, while -ka has its usual meaning “of’, Still another 
is’ the following: “culitela dadeda uf-soy-ga-ka-ni o mu-na-ril: 
“For Enlil the house of the father of the loud thunder he built” 
(lirkagina, Stone Tablet, iii, 7—jy, 1), In this passage -ni 
has the force of ana, “fue (cf. Origin of Babylonian Writing, 
no, 228%) and governs “ex-Hil-la, while -ka denotes the genitive 
Telation after mi-say-pa. Similarly in the Stele of Vultures 
(vi. i): #-an-na-tym a-lag-ga- Su-dug-pa “nin-pir-su-ka-da “nin- 
gtr-su mu-da-gul: “Eannatum in the devastated field of Nin- 
girsu Ningirsu made to rejoice’, 

In this connection it should be noted that the postpositive -ka 

| doesnot always mean “of”, but is equivalent ta other English 
| Prepesitions. For example it may mean "in": Thus in. the 
. Lament over the fall of Lagash, written in the time of Lugalzaggisi 
(Revue @'Assyr, VI, 29 and Cros, Nouvelles Fouilles, 47) we 
fined: eu-ab-e-sa-ka fa-bi-ut "In the ruined reservoir they have 
shed blood” (col. iii, 9)—an expression in which -a meats 
‘in This meaning is alsn found when -#a occurs in a conrpound 
: Postpositional expression, as ei-ta-na "nin-mad ter asag-pa-ha-ka 
Su-bi-wd: “In the Gikana of Ninmakh, the grove of the holy 
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one, they have shed blood” (Jhid,, ii, 10). Here the ‘second 
ka governs gi-ka-na, with which fer ts in apposition, and the 
first ~ka denotes the genitive after asag, which is in apposition: 
with “nin-map. 

Once more: é-an-na-lum m-pdd-da “nin-gir-su-da-ka ktir- 
kir-ri sag edé-sig: “By Eannatum, whose name was spoken 
by Ningirsu, the countries were subdue " Uiterally, “knocked 
on the head”), Galet A, iv, 20-24 In this:sentence -Aa is in- 
strumental and: governs é-an-na-lum, while -da is also instrtt- 
menial, governing Ningirsu- 

Passing now to the passages which contain the compound 
-ka-ka, variant -ka-kawr, we find, upon examination, that they 
fall into two classes which represent two distinct usages: 

1, The second -ka (or -Ramt) 12 a postpositive governing a 
preceding noun in the dative case and having a meaning analo- 
gous to -ka-ra or -ka-ta. . 

2. ‘The second -ta. (or -kam) performs the functions of the 
temporal adverb “when”. 

The first usage predicated above its very clear. Thus: ¢- 
ki-sur-ra ‘nin-gir-su-ka-ka e-marto-bal: “Over the boundary 
ditch of Ningirsu he crossed’ (Entemena, Cone A, ii, 24)- 
Here the second -ka means “over”, Again: gdm #-gig-ga a= 
Sag-ga “nin-gir-su-Rka-ka pef-wr-ur-fi ¢-da-lal: “Into the field 
Ugiyga, the irrigated field of Ningirsu, for battle he pressel™ 
(Ibid, TV,-8-10). This passage is repeated in the Oval plaque 
of Urkagina (iv. 14ff.), thus gdm a-gig-ga gdm At-de “nin- 
pir-tu-ka-ha “nin-gir-su-ge ptf-ug’ sig-ga-bi ni-ga-lant: "In 
the fickt Ugigea, the field beloved of Ningirsu, for Ningirs 
Umm. his glory destroyed.” In this form of the statement 
the second -ka means “in”, but-as in the passage m Entemena, 
it governs gan. 

Again, in the Stele of Vultures it, 1ff-- e-mia-da-p0 Sir-purela™ 
bur nip-im-ba-ka-ka gab-bi Fu--ga-ma-ws: “They said aa to 
Lagash, on account of the hatefulness of its government, its 
control verily js ended." Here the second -ta governs bar, 

Similarly Stele of Vultures iv, 211: é-an-na ‘ininni éb-gal- 
ka-ka a-tum mteni mu-sd: "To Eanrna the Ininni of the great 
enclosure, advancing, named his name." The second -ka here 
governs Eanna. 

In Entemena's Vase Inscription (21,22) we find also the follow- 











Was priest of Ningirsu”, Here the second -4a means “in” 
or ‘at’ and governs wd, This explains the rise of the second 
usage predicated above, of which we shall speak presently, In 
Gudea's Cylinder A (xiv, SIF) we have: “wa~la-gi-sag-Sar-tar 
fra-na ‘gu-edin-na “nin-gir-suw-ka-ka: “In the country’s chief 
rich land, the Guedin of Ningirsa.”” The second -ka means "in" 
and governs ma-da; 

The second meaning of the second -ta, “when"’, is proved by 
the following passages: 

In Urkagina’s Cones B and (vi, 155i, and ix, 3511, this sentence 
oceues: gt “en-bi-ka-ka a $a Mien: When to the enclosure of Enki a 
man for burial was brought." The second-ka here means “when”. 

Similarly in Entemena’s Cone, vi, 9 &;: ‘i git-ug™a ‘*e 
ki-sur-ra “nin-gir-su-ka-ka ¢ kt-sur-ra “nina-ha a-vid-$i d-idg- 
Ran him-ne an-ta bal-e-da: “When the men of Umma the irri- 
gating canal of Ningirsu-and the irrigating cana! of Nina, in 
ocder to bring the cultivated fields into their power, shall 
destroy’, Here the second -ka of “nin-vty-mu-ka-ka clearly 
means “wher.” Again, Entemena, Brick A, viti, 1-3: [erw}-na 

[wru}-na-[sd] emte-me-na kef-du ria “wen-gfr-su-ka-ka: “Its 
name he named wheq Entemena was the reservoir builder of 
Ningirsu.” The second -ta denotes the time “‘when"’. 

Once more (ibid. vill, 8,9): dun [sarge] “pivt-pir-su-ka-kum = 
“(lt was} when Dudu was priest of Ningirsu". The final -ke 
again means “when", A comparison of this passage with the 
example quoted from Entemena's silver vase above, to illus- 
trate aur second tsage of -ka-ke, shows how this adverbial use 
of the final -io rose. Originally it was a postposition governing 
ud-ba; then, by the omission of sd-ba, it was employed-alone 
express the adverbial idea 

Another compound postpositive which is of frequent oc- 
currence ts -ka-g¢. The uses of this combination are peculiar; 
they do not run parallel to those of any other compound post- 
pomtives, Thiz ix not strange, since the postpositive -22, when 
employrd singly, exhibits characteristics possessed by no other 
postpositive. It will tend to clearness to give first some examples: 
of the EROS Sy pe when used singly. [ft may express: 

L. The genitive relation, “of", as: nf pa-te-si git-ny"-g2: 
“Ush, Patesi of Umma" (Entemena, Cone A, i, 13-15). 
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2. It sometimesmeans "10" or unto’! thus “nin-pfr-su-g8 é-nug™ 
-g0 iim ddiig-ga ur-ka-gi-na-ka “ba-ii mu-da-gi: “To Ningirsu at 
the temple of Erech a good word for Urkagina Bau spoke.” 
(Urkagina, Clay Olive A.) In this passage-~gé means “to” or nto”, 

3. In a third usage -g¢ denotes instrumentality. Thus: @- 
sum-ma “en-lil-gé: “Endowed with might by Enlil" (Galet E, iv, 
7, 8); mu-Sar 3d-a “nina-pé: “Whose great name was named by 
Nina” (Tbikl, 11, 12). | 

“4. A fourth and fairly frequent usage of -g@ is to give emphasis 
to a nominative case. This usage is similar to the emphatic 
state of a noun in Aramaic, This: “ininmi-gd da-mi ni-dib: 
“Ininni his hand seized" (Stele of Vultures, iv, 19, 20); again: 
en-fe-me-na-ge Jugal hi-wn-na-dg-gé-ni “nin-gir-su-ra_ td-mun-ta 
mut-bi-ktir-ra. ¢-na-ta-2i-2: “'Entemena, for the king who loves 
him, Ningirsu, from the great river to the slope (?) of the moun- 
tain carried it” (Clay, op. cif, no 5, tit, 2 iv, 2). 

This second exampl: explains, perhaps, how this emphatic 
sage arose, Tf the +a in e-ne-lo-ei-2 originally had a passive 
force as Langdon thinks (Sumerian Grawwmar, p. 147), this -ge 
may originally have been instrumental. In that case, the 
passage lust cited would be translated: By Entemena, for the 
king who loves him, Ningirsu, from the-great river to the slope 
of the mountain it was carried.” If this was the origin of the 
usage, that origin was forgotten by the time our inscriptions 
were written, for, as in the example previously elted, ic is now 
employed with verbs which are active in form, 

It is frequentiy employed after nouns which are in apposition 
with a preceding nominative, The following example will 
illustrate this emphatic use of -g@ in appositives: dingéir-ro-mi 
“nin-sap-c2 mam-til-la-ni-f2 ud-1l-la-nt ‘nin-pir-su-ra sib pe-na~ 
gal: “May his goddess, Ninshakh, for his life unto distant days | 
to Ningirsu offer up prayers’ (Urkagina, Stone Tablet, 
iv, 10-v, 5). Again: Iugal-say-pi-si pe-te-si gff-wp-ba dingir- 
ra-ni “nidaba-gé nam-dag-bi ga-ne ge-Hl-di: "As for Lugalzaggisi, 
Patesi of Umma, may his goddess, Nidaba, bear his mortal sin 
‘on her head! (Lament over Lagash, vii, 1-ix, 3)- 

Coming now to the compound -ka-g? we find two distinct 
uses, 1. It js employed in an instrumental sense, parallel to 
the instrumental use of -g2. In the inscriptions of Eannatum, 
‘Ur-Bau, and Gudea, it is used side by side with -g2 to express 
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instrumentality. Thus: é-an-na-tum —pxs-te-si Fir-pur-la!-2 
mu-pdd-da “en-lil-ge d-sum-ma 4nin-gir-su-ka-ge Sag-pdd-da 
“nina-ge ga-ni-Pil-a ‘nin-gar-sag-ho-g2 mu dug sd-a ‘ininni- 
ka-g? giS-tuk-pi ‘en-ki-ka-gé: “‘Eannatum, patesi of Lagash, 
(whose) name was spoken Enlil, (who) was endued with power 
by Ningirsu, (who) was conceived by Nina, (who) was 
nurtured with the milk of life by Ninkharsag, (who) wa= 
named a good name by Ininni, (who) was given intelligence by 
Enki" (Galet A, i, 2-ii,7). In this passage -ge and -£a-gé are 
found side by side with identical instrumental significations. 
In the similar passages of Entemena and Enannatum II the 


names of the gods are thrown into the accusative and no post- 


position is employed. For evidence see Silver Vase inscription, 
Bricks A, B, and C, and Clay Nail Inser.; also. Enannatums 
inscription in Découvertes, pl. 6, no. 4. Urkagina’s Inscriptions, 
like those of Urnina, do not employ the construction. The 
usage, although discarded by the immediate successors of Ean- 
natum, was revived by Ur-Bau and Gudea five hundred years” 
later, both of whom employ -gé and -ka-gé in the same context 
to express instrumentality, (For Ur-Bau sve Découverte:, pl. 
8, col. i, 7-11, 3;and for Gudea, Zbid., pl, 16 (Statue B), if, 8-iii, 6.) 
2. Entemena on the other hand employs -g@ and -ha-ge side 
by side to express the genitive relation of". Thus in his “Galet” 
inscription (Clay, Yale Babylonian Collection, no, 4) we have: 
en-le-me-na pa-te-si Hr-pur-la“-e2 dumu en-an-na-tum pa-re-st 
Sir-prr-lo™-ka-pd: ““Entemena, Patesi of Lagash, son of Enan- 
natum Patesi of Lagash" (col. i, 3-8). Also du-du sangu “nin- 
gir-su-ka-g: “Dudu, priest of Ningirsu™ (ibid, tii, 2,/3). And 
finally: pa-te-si gal ‘nin-gir-su-ka-g2: "The great Patesi af Nin- 
girsu” (Brick C, ii, 2, 3, Clay, op. cit, no, 5). Asa rule, then, 
the uses of -ha-p2 do not mun parallel to those of -ka-ta. 1 have 
noted but one passage where this could plausibly be claimed. 
That is the last but one cited, which, when read in full, runs: 
til-bo ir-ra-ni du-du sangu “nin-gir-su-ka-g2: “At the time 
hie servant Dudu was high priest of Ningirsu”’, It may be 
argued that -g? here governs nd-ba just as -ka does in the silver 
vase inscription. Undoubtedly this would be the right interpre- 
‘tation, were there parallel usage to substantiate it, but, since 
there ts no parallel, and since nd-ba can be an accusative expres- 
sing time, the explanation first givea is probably the right one. 
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THE BABYLONIAN ANTEDILUVIAN KINGS: 
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ArT Last the great lacuna in our cuneiform Genesis—the list 
of the ten antediluvian monarchs—has been filled, at least in 
part, thanks to Langdon’s publication (/RAS 1923, 251-9) of 
W(eld)-Bi(lundell) 62 m the Ashmolean collection. This tablet 
gives the list so long sought in vain, though it is unfortunately 
in an imperfect condition. The names are badly mutilated in 
several cases; one of them is quite illegible, at least in the present 
state of our knowledge. Fortunately, however, the last four 
names are preserved, as are also all the regnal years. Quite 
enough js available to make a comparison with the Greek list 
of Berossus possible, Langdon has made a good beginning of 
such a comparison, but more can be done. 

The first two kings on the new list reigned in [74-A-KI, that 
is, Subari (ef, Poebel, Historical Texts, p, 121); Langdon's reading 
Habur is entirely baseless, since the Sumerian town of Subari 
has, even when transplanted to the underworld and the banks 
of the river Hubur, nothing to do with the terrestrial river 
HabOr in the land of the Subarf or Subaraeans (cl. AJSE 35, 
171, note 1). The first one bears the name [ }-al¥m, and is 
said to have reigned 18 2g sars (=67,200 years, since a sar is 
3600). Though Langdon seems to have overlooked Poctel’s 
suggestion that Al6ros is to be identified with Lal-ir-alim-ma, 
the traditional king of Nippur who figures as the hero of the 
so-called “Babylonian Job,” this text would seem to confirm it, 
since we must surely supply [Lal-ir-lalim. In support of this 
view is the fact that the second name also contains the element 
lat—{ )-4a#-ear, since such traditional pairs of names tend to re- 
semble one another; cf. Afes-an-mi-pad-da and Mes-fi-dg-nwn-na, 
E-lu-Iu and Ba-lv-lu, etc. It is interesting to note that the 
first antediluvian king appears as ruler of Subari near Enidu, 
of Eridu itself (so apparently in the Poebel text of the Creation 
legend), of Nippur, and finally of Babylon in the official version 
handed down to us by Berossus. The story of Lal-tir-alim 


(Tabi-utul-Elit) may then have been originally parallel to Adam's: 
2) 











Fall rather than to the career of Job, Tlie Greek: ANspor is 


presumably a dissimilation of Lai-ur, like Jnanna for Nin-anta, 
Tarte for Nin-urta, etc. The second king of Subari, [ |-dl-ger, 
who reigned 20 sars, is identified by Langdon with Berossus’s 
second king, Alaparos or Alaporos, whose name he would read. 
Adecyepos—T for TI, Since Alaparos is said to have reigned 
only three sars, I would suggest the identification of | |-lal-gar 
with the Megalaros or Amegalaros of Berossus, the Jatter’s fifth 
king, who reigned 18 sars (originally 20, see-helow). We should 
naturally transpose, as in Aaperyxa for Aaryyape, reading 
Melagoros or Amelagaros. Langdon does not identify Meza- 
laros at all 

The second antediluvian «dynasty, accortling to the new 
tablet, was that of Larsa,* with two kings, | }-47(2)-da-wn-au, 
the §d-kin-kin, who ruled 20sars, and [ ]-wk(?)-ku(?) *, who reigned 
six sats (21,600 years, not 20,800, as Langdon erroneously 
hos), Identifications are doubtful—but sce below for a possi- 
bility. 

The third dynasty, of Bad-tibira (Dur-gurgurri) alo had 
two kings. Langdon’s reading. Bad-fifire for the tsual Dur- 
gurevrri, and identification with the Pautihiblon or Pautibiblia 
of Berossus, is very happy indeed, and solves this long puzzling 
point. For é& Howrigif\or we should naturally read 4 
Harrigipwr or the like; the present Greek form may be due to 
the contamination of BlG@Nes, BusAlov, etc. The first of the 
two kings bears the name [ }-st, and is called a shepherd; since 
Bad-tibira was one of the chief centres of Tammuz worship, 
wecan hardly go astray if we read the name Dimin-a, or ever 
Damu-zi, following the older form which survived in the appella- 
tion dam, “‘son."’ of Tammuz. It is true that the Nippur 
lists of pestdiluvian kings make Tammuz, now a palm-tree- 
fertilizer,? fourth ruler of the First Dynasty of Erech, but 
other lists may have had a different system. ‘Nor is it impossible 
that Tammuz, the shepherd of Bad-tibira, and Tammuz of 

* Langdon still writes ““Ellasar” for Larsa, following the identification 
of Aroch of Eltasar, Gen. 14, 1, with Warad-Sin or Rit-Sin of Larsa, vow 
antiquite! Whirherver one of the suggested identifications of Ellazar with 
states in Central and Northern Mesopotamia we may adgpt, there can he 
ho doubt that Arioch is a good Hurrian or Sabaraesn (Mitunnian) anime. 

* Langedun's copy of the text offers-ma instead of bw. 

> CL Barton, Archaselogy and the Bible", p. 264, n. 4. 
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Erech were considered as distinct; such doublets are by no 
means uncommon in ancient legend. At all events we can hardly 
avoid identifying our shepherd of Bad-tibira, who ruled eight sars, 
with Dads'or Dafnos, the shepherd of Pautifublon, who ruled 
ten Sars, especially since Dumuzi or Damuzi (pronounced Dats), 
the hero of Bad-tibira, was also a shepherd (95) in Babylonian 
mythology, It may be added that Daos had been previously 
identified with Tammuz by Pinches and others. Tarnmiuz's sue- 
cessor) -en-ii-an-na, ruled six sars and may very probably be 
compared to the Am@lGn of Berossus, who also reigned at Pauti- 
bibion, for thirteen sars. 

The seventh king of our cunetform list ruled at Larak, the 
Larancha of Berossus, as pointed out long ago by Delitzseh. 
It is doubtful whether his name, 37é-ci-er-na, is complete or 
lacks something at the beginning: if complete it is identical with 
that of the constellation Orion! (“the faithful shepherd of heaven”) ' 
which may, therefore, have received special divine honors at 
Larak. As seen hy Langdon the name is clearly identical with e 
that of Amempsines, aleo king of Larancha, who also reigned for e 
tensars, Weshould perhaps read Dewypevror instead of Apewpuns, 1 
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the intial Ap of the latter being due to the influence of the 
adjacent names AuyAow and Apperwy. 

Dynasties with only one king instead of two having now become | , 
fashionable, we find the next antediluvian dynasty, that of : 
Sippor, alko with one ruler, the famous Enmeduranki (the . 
Enmeduranna of the text is simply vertical littography from the 
preceding Stisianna), who reigned 20 ears according to the cunet | 
form text and 18 sars according to Berossus, the latter number 
going back, however, to 20, as will he shown below, Our new . 
text seems to remove the most remarkable correspondence be- 
tween the Hebrew and Babylonian lists of antediluvian patriarchs, _ 
since Enmeduranki appears us eighth king. and cannot, therefore, 
be compared with Enoch, the seventh It must naturally be 
admitted that the order of the names & not of much moment, 
since the two Babylonian lists disagree among themeelve 
quite as much as the two Hebrew systems preserved by E and J, 

The last antediluvian dynasty is that of Suruppak. Here 

© For Si-ei-en-na cf, Weidner, Hemdback dev babylomicchen A ctromemir, 
pp. 308 ftmay be added that CT XXIII, 2, Col. I, 2 identifies the con« 
stellation Sib-zi-an-na with the geod Papsukkal. “a 


a 
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there is a surprise for us: Instead of giving Ubar-Tutu and 
Ziuauddu, the Opartes (text Oreaprys) and Xisuthros of Berossus, 
our new list gives Aratia(SU-KUR-LAM)-gi son of Ubur(so)- 
Tutu and Zinsuddw son of Aratta-gi This explains the Ardages 
(read APAATH® for APAATH®) of Alexander Polyhistor, and 
suggests that the latter drew on some unknown Hellenistic source 
for part of his Babylonian material. Apparently the Babylonians 
had two conilicting traditions regarding the parentage of Ziusuddu, 
which our text harmonized by considering one father asa grand- 
father. The recension of Berossus agrees perfectly with the Weld- 
Blundell tablet in the number of yéars assigned to Xisuthros's 
father, in both cases cight sare. Since the name of the Deluge- 
hero is written in its Sumerian form, Zi-wd-sud-du, there can 
be no longer any doubt that Ecrou§pos is a mistake for the 
more correct Zurovfes, due to the influence of such Greek words 
as épvlpés, With this is of course identical the name of 
the Flood-hero of Hierapolis, Sisvthes (reading with Butrmann 
CICTOHC for CKYT@HC of the miss). The etymologies of 
Nisuthros based upon a transpesition of Afre-fasis must now go 
by the board. It isa pity, however, that Langdon still insists 
on regarding a hypothetical Uie-napritim-larik| as being the 
Assyrian equivalent of 2i-nd-sud-du, when the direct translation 
Ut-napiltim rfigu has been independently pointed out by Hommel 
(Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets, p. 205), Zimmern, and the writer 
(JAOS 38 60 ff). 

‘The new list credits these ten kings with a total rule of 126 
2§ sars, or 456,000 years. Langdon has two mistakes, perhaps 
due to the compositor, as so often, which confuse his calculations; 
in the transcription he offers a total of 455,200 years, while at 
the opening of the article he gives the total as 127 34 sars, or 
459,600 years Now Beressus gives us only 120 éars, or 432,000 
years, for the antediluvian period. It is clear that his system 
is secondary to that of the new cuneiform list, since the 
traces of a modification are still apparent. At present 
only two of the reigns given on the two lists are identical, but 
several others are practically so, Moreover, while [ #al-gar and 
Enmeduranki have 20 sars each, (Me)lagatos and(Am)empsinos 
have 18 each, so Berossus seems to have reduced their reigns 
‘systematically. There is one other with 18 in the list ol 
Berossus—Xisuthos (so). Since the first king of the cuneiform 
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list has 1826 sars, and the last one has 10, while the first of the 
Greek series has 10 and the last has 18, there has evidently been 
a@ transposition; Aloros should have 1 8(34), while Sisuthos should 
have 10. This gives us 474 of the 626 sars eliminated by Berossus 
for eyclic reasons; his method in reduction was evidently to 
deduct from the highest reigns, so he may have taken the re- 
maining two sars from the reign of Amelon. 

The new list enables us to recover the original Sumerian scheme 
of antediluvian rulers with a high degree of probability. The 
number 12634 sars. which also, as we have seen, lies at the bot- 
tom of the system preserved by Berossus, represents 20% 6+675. 
In other terms, there were seven rulers, the first six of whom 
reigned 20 sars each, while the last, whose reign was interrupted 
by the great Flood, ruled 678 sars, or one-third of the normal 
period, If now we turn to the cuneiform list, we find that there 
were at first three dynasties. of two kings each, and that the first 
three kings ruled 20 sars cach (assuming that the 1874 is reduced 
from 20). Obviously the original scheme of seven kings—two 
each of Subari, Larea (Larak?), Badtibira, and one of Suruppak— 
has been changed to one of ten kings by introducing extra rulers 
of Larak (or Larsa), Sippar, and Suruppak. The confusion in the 
numbers ts due to the attempt to distribute the numbers without 
changing the total length of the period. ‘The 120 sars of Berossus 
represent a slight modification of the correct 12634 (according 
to Sumerian calculation) in order to obtain a cycle of 12 worid- 
years of 36,000 common years each (see below). 

There is an extraordinary parallel between the two Baby- 
lonian systems which we have found and the two schemes of 
Genesis, preserved respectively by E and J. As well known, 
the former, “Sethite” genealogy has ten names, while the latter 
“Cainite” list offers only seven, omitting Seth, Enosh, and Noah. 
It would seem that botli Hsts reflect—indirectly, of course— 
Sumero-Babylonian prototypes. It may be added that the 
echeme of seven kings is even more Babylonian in character 
than that of ten. Besides the seven planets, sever evil spirits, 
seven didugdli, seven magé, etc. discussed fully by Zimmern, KA v3 
462 f, 615 ff, note the seven wise men of Enoch m the Gilgan‘¢s 
Epic, and the seven gates of the underworld, seven apsé (JSCR 7, 
9, n. 28), ete —According to one Sumerian theory Ziusudu did 
not disappear immediately after the close of the Flood, as in 
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(ef, JAOS 38. 61 £,). This theory is illustrated by the view 
of the Sumerian archetype list we have recovered, that Ziusudw 
ruled only 67% sars,-a third of the normal length of reign; pre- 
sumably he lived 13/4 sare after the Flood It is interest- 
ing to ncte that Noah lived two-thirds of his life (six hundred 
years) before the Flood and one-third (350) afterthatcatastrophe. 


The development of antediluvian chronology in Babylonian 
erudite theory is closely paralleled by that of postdiluvian. Ac- 
cording to the probably correct view af Poebel ([istorical Texts, 
pp. 98 IL) the Nippur chronology counted 32, 243 years from the 
Flood to the end of the Isin Dynasty. Now Berossus gives 
(cf Eduard Meyer, Xito, 11, 131 ff; GA4 , 2, 359) the length 
af the period from the Flood to the beginnmg of the kingdom of 
Babylon (presumably the Amorite Dynasty) as 34,090 years, 
obtaining this result by subtracting the duration of the historical 
dynasties, which he reckoned o8 1910 years to the death of Alex- 
ander (8. C323), from an arbitrary total of 36,000 years from 
the Flood to the same date. This period of 36,000 years is to 
be considered a world-vear (equivalent to 360 days of a century 
cath) which came to an end with the-new: dispensation intro- 
duced by Alexander the Great. Naturally itis hard to say whether 
this theary arose as a bona fide tribute to the friendly Mace 
donian rulers or as flattery, Now, as the writer has pointed 
out elsewhere (ef Rev d'Assyr., 18. 94, note 2) the Harrinian 
world-vear is simply a modification of the older Babylonian period 
of 36,000 years on the hasis of the Julian calencars that is, 365 
*4*X100— 36,525 common years: Evidently: this reflects a new 
speculation of the Babylonian wise men of the Parthian period, 
Who, disappointed in their hopes that Greek domination meant 
a new and happier age. extended the duration of the first post- 
dituvian world-year by 4525 years, thus bringing its end to 
about 203 4, D.—assuming that they followed Berossus’s system 
in iratters of detail, It is hardly necessary to point out the simi- 
larity between the course followed by these eschatological 
spectilations in Babylonia and in Palestine, as illustrated by the 
prophecies of Daniel Very probably the expettation in Baby 
lonia of a new world age at about the opening of the Christian 
era, as reflected in the second chapter of Matthew, was based 
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upon speculation of this type, rather than upon astrological- 
astronomical computation, as frequently supposed. 

At the close of our paper we append a table illustrating the 
correspondences between the new cuneiform list of antediluvian 
kings and Berossus, altering the order of the latter for ease in 
comparison: 





Cuneiform Names‘ Sus Greek Names Sars 
1 (Lal-Grfalim of Subati 1874 1. ANwpoy 1834 (10) 
2. [ ab-gar 20 5. (Me) Naryexpos Meease'9 (18) 
3. | |-ki-ctu-un-nu, Larsa 20 4, (Appedrur (?) ; 
4. ? Be: 6 2. Aderapos (?) ; 
5. [Dumu)-zi 2, Batttibira 8 (6. Acews, route 10 
6.[}en-li-anna =“ 6 3. (Aujpwr 215 (13) 
7. [eib-zi-an-na, Larsk = 10 8. Sepp vos (Apegaves) 10 
$8. En-me-dur-an-ki([),Sippar 20 7, Evedonpary x?s 20 (18D 
9. Aratta-gi, Surnppak x Apdayys (Aporqs) 
of Ubur-Tatw his father 9, Oruprys (Orvecprys) & 
10. Zi-nd-sud-du, Suruppak 10 10 Ssowos (=:covfpes) 10 (18) 
12634 12624 (120) 





* We may safely assume that the list was originally compiled by gather- 
ing the names of the traditional first rulers of certain towns, selected because 
of their claim to superior antiquity, There were always certain places which 
matte thie claim, justly or not, and most such claims were taken by out- 
sitlers at their face value. Cf., for example, the Phrygian theory that they 
were the oldest of peoples, which was generally accepted, as was often also 
the Arcadian claim to be older than the mooa (rpo¢iAqwn), Some of the 
names in our list are presumably divine, borne by the deity of the town, 
which regarded him as its first ruler, while other names are doubtless human, 
borne by traditional hemes who ntay actually have lived-—alter the Deluge. 
One woul! naturally ascribe Dunre-el and Sib-xi-an-na to the former category, 
and Lal-up-alim to the latter, Eomerduranki may have been a man originally, 
but bit same is suspicious, and his figure has distinct solar trite, borrowed 
pethage from Uru, the god of Sippar, just as Gilgumes borrowed from Liugal- 
marda Zindudty, the Flood-herd, has « very suspicious name, “He who pro- 
longs the day of life,"’ but it may be an appellative, like Atrahesia, The very, 
wise.” It may be added that all the comparisons made between the names of 
Berosus amd Genesis are proved fale: by our cuneiform list. Te is likely, 
“at least in the present state of our knowledge, that only the framework of 
the lists was borrowed—indirectly—from Mesopotamia, and that the names 
are genuine Canaanite or Hebrew, derived by combiming the traditions of 
different clans or tribes regarding their founders. This i almost certainly 
the case with Adam and Enosh, archetype men, Seth, Lamech, and Cain, 







BRIEF NOTE 
An elucidation of the adverbial phrase n mt 1 8.t 


Back in 1882 Adolf Erman prefaced his commentary to the 
inscription of Uni (ZAe. 20. 1 ff.) with a statement that he 
intended to show by the analysis of a longer text, how far our 
understanding of Old-Egyptian texts reaches. He came to 
the conclusion that othe intrinsic philological understanding 
of Egyptian texts was still wanting. A like analysis of the same 
text at the present. time would undoubtedly show material progres 
in. the philological interpretation of Egyptian texts, lut it would, 
at the same time, reveal the need of investigation of many points 
which stand out as linguistic enigmata. The Uni inscription, 
in fact, offers quite a number of unsolved problems: 

At present [wish to draw attention to a phrase which occurs 
in line 19: 

ink wali) fry-n-in Shr 
(2st C3wtly) me pr-*3 mr knty-F 
nmin gt 


Erman (I. ¢., p: 18) was unalile to explain the phrase mn mi m #4. 
Hewrote: “Aber was ist amt n ast? Istes cin Titel wie méy 93 
(LD, TT, 142 ¢, Louvre © 11.12)? oder ist m mid na ast zu lesen 
und gehdrt es zu ast mty (Louvre C 1)? oder steckt endlich ein 
Verbum emt darin, das zum Folgenden zu zichen wire?" 

Breasted, Ancient Records, I, p. 143 translated: “I was the 
ene who made for them the plan while my office was (only) that 
of superior custodian of the domain of Pharaoh of _—." 

Budge cites the passage in his Egyptian Dictionary, p. 331, 
but leaves it unexplained. 

Breasted seems to have felt the force of mtn £.t by inserting 
“only” in brackets. The passage should be translated: “I 
was the one who devised the plan for them while my office was 
that of Pharaoh's chief of the orchard, properly speaking.” 

The phrase » mt w 24 literally means “nach der Korrektheit 
des Platzes”, and might also be translated by “nach der rechten 
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(Rang)stellung”, “according to the correct position (of rank),”” 
thereby keeping more closely to its literal meaning. But there 
is no doubt, judging from the want of an additional word, like 
#3w4, that the phrase has taken on the more general meaning 
of "'properly"’, or, ‘properly speaking", “eigentlich.” Nomtn St, 
therefore, is to be explained as an adverbial phrase. 

The revised translation of lines 16 (beginning with 44b.wy) to 
19 this runs as follows: 

“His Majesty sent me at the head of this army; then (if!) 
(sed, came) the counts, then (if) the royal treasurers, then 
(#8) the sole companions of the palace, then (iff) the nomarchs, 
the commanders of strongholds of the South and the Northland 
(and) the border districts (fmr is here a designation of Egypt's 
border lands or neighboring vassal states), the chief interpreters, 
the chief prophets of the South and the Northland, the chiefs 
employed in government storehouses, those at the head of a 
troop of the South or the Northland (and) of the strongholds and 
cities which they ruled (and) the negroes of these countries 
(which are mentioned under the term fmr). 1 was the one who 
devised the pian for them while my office was that of Pharaoh's 
chief of the orchard, properly speaking." 

Former translations ignored the fact that é.....44 expresses 
the graded formation of the army and its leaders. Uni marches 
at the head of the army, followed by the officers according to 
their rank down to the troop commanders of the South and the 
Northland, of the strongholds and the cities. The rear of the 
army is made up of the Negro-tribes. Uni, however, not only 
marches at the head of the army, but he also devises the plans, 
although “properly speaking” he is an inferior officer. The 
force of the phrase » mi x £1 comes out more fully with a correct 
understanding of the syntax of if?....¢ff. 

H. F. Lutz 

University of California 
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Geschichte der indischen Litteratur. Dritter Band. Voa M. 
WINTERNITZ. Leipzig: C. F. Ametaxcs Veatac. [1922] 
xii-- 698 pp. 


After twenty-three years of labour, Professor Winternitz’s 
“History of Indian Literature," whose first yolume appeared 
in 1908, is complete; but though its composition has occupied 
so Jong a time, the work, both in execution and in spirit, forms 
a unit The author has attempted, with much success, a dif- 
heult task—a survey of a vast literature in many diverse helds, 
a literary evaluation, and adequate bibliographical references— 
a toil all the harder becanse of the utter vagueness of the Indian 
mind as to history or even a8 to accurate recording of names of 
authors. Chronological certainty can seldom be attained in 
matters purely Indian, whence, feute de mieux, it seems best 


to accept Indian tradition regarding authorship until definite 
scientific proof can be alleged to the contrary. These problems 
are judiciously weighed by the author: and though some may 


doubt, for example, whether all the works which he aasigns to 


Bhsa (pp. 184-202, 644-646) were really written by that drama- 
tist, it appears wisest for the present to take this position, at 


Teast as a working hypothesis. 


Tt may be stated quite safely that Professor Winternitz's 
“History” supersedes all works hitherto written-on its theme. 


The volume under consideration discusses the artificial poetry 


of India, including the native theories of poctics, dramaturgy, 
and metrics, the court epics, pseuco-histories and real histories, 
lytic, proverbial, and didnetic poetry, drama, fable-literature, 
romances, and compas; the scientific literature on grammar, 


lexicography. philosophy, customary usage (if the reviewer. 
May siiggest this as covering all that js implied in the wide 


term dharmesdstra), practical science (arthasasira}—esperially 
politics, hippology, 
precious ‘toties—crotics, medicine, astronomy, astrology, and 
mathematics; and concludes with » brief “survey of modern 
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tlephantology, architecture, music, and 











Indian literatures” and with addenda and corrigenda to the 

_ From the nature of the case, the study as a whole is a compi- 
lation, though it bears throughout the stamp of the author's 
own judgment and individuality. For the technical reader its 
principal value is that it summarises the present state of knowl- 
edge and opinion on its subject; for the layman its length may 
perhaps be deterrent, and a condensation of all three volumes 
into a single one of Jess specialised character might be desirable. 
The reviewer has long been of opinion that there is need (1) 
of & strictly technical history of Indian literature corresponding 
to the Geschichte der rémischen Literatur by Teuffel and his 
successors, including all the material of Aufrecht's Catalogus 
Catalogorum and the catalogues of manuscripts which have 
appeared since, together with an exhaustive bibliography; and 
(2) of # purely literary history somewhat like Croiset's Histoire 
de la littérature erecque. 

Particular interest attaches to the author's discussion of 
the dramas ascribed to Bhasa (pp. 184-202), of the history of 
the Paftcatantra (pp. 272-311) and the Brhathatha (pp. 312-353), 
and of the Kawfiitya-Arthafastra (pp. 509-524), while his ju- 
dicious remarks on the Prakrits (pp. 97-98, 404) as literary 
languages developed from popular dialects deserve notice, as 
do his views on the question of Indo-Hellenic contacts in drama 
(pp. 174-180), fable (pp. 307-311), romance (pp. 371-374), 
philosophy (pp. 477-478), medicine (p: 554), astronomy (pp. 
557-362), astrology (pp. 566, 569-570), and geometry (p. 577). 

Although Professor Winternitz has included a vast amount, 
and has given absindant proof of his wide reading and deep 
reflection, there are a number of omissiots; and, without at- 
tempting an exhaustive supplementation, the reviewer has noted 
the following addenda, including some studies which have 
appeared since the work was published 

p. 48, note 2: reference should be made to Ettinghausen's Marsa 
Vardhana, empereur et podte del’ Inde septentrionale (Paris, 1906). 

p. 58, note 2: the Ragkavaméa has been translated into Greek 
by Galanos (Athens, 1850) and into French by Fauche in his 
Euvres completes de Kalidasa (Paris, 1859-1860). 

* Generally speaking, much adiitional bibliographical material might 
have been added {rom catalogues of manuscripts, printed books, etc. 
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p. 67, note 2, and p. 105, note 2: Fauche has also translated. 
the Sifupdlavadha (Paris, 1863) and Meghadate (Ceucres com- 
pletes de Kalidasa). 

p. 109, note 4, and p. 127, note 1: Fauche has likewise trans- 
lated the Rtusamhdra and Gilagorinda (Paris, 1850), and Sir 
Edwin Arnold has made a poetic version of the Gilegovinda 
(The Indian Song of Songs, London, 1875). 

p. 117, note 1; The Caurisuratepaticasika has been translated 
into English verse by Sir Edwin Arnold (The Thief's Lament, 
London, 1896) and into French by Fauche (Paris, 1852), while 
an adaptation of the framework in English verse has been made 
by P. Seshadri (Madras, 1914). 

p. 143, note 3: Bhartrhari has been translated into French by 
Fauche (Paris, 1852) and Regnaud (Paris, 1875); the Niéfataka 
and VairdgyeSataka into English prose by Wortham (London, 
1886), into English verse by Tawney (Calcutta, 1877), and 
into Italian verse by Pizzi (Turin, 1899); cf. also More's Century 
of Indian Epigrams chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari 
(Boston, 1898) 

p. 189, note 2: the Madhyamaryéyoga has been translated into 
English prose by E. P. Janvier (Mysore, 1921; University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation). 

p. 234, note I: the M@lofimaddheva has been translated into 
Italian by Cimmino. (Milan, 1915); cf. also his Osserrasioné ‘sul 
rasa nel Malafimddhava di Bharabhiiti (Naples, 1915). 

p. 286, note 1: the Paficalanira has been translated into Greek 
(together with the Hitopadesa and Sukaseptati) by Galanos 
(Athena, 1851), into French by Lancereau (Paris, 1871), and 
into Italian by Pizzi (Turin, 1896). 

p. 293, note 2; the //#fopadesa has been translated into French 
by Lancereau (Paris, 1882) and into English by Johnson (2nd 
ed., London, 1864) and Pincott (London, 1880). 

p. 353, note 2: the Dafakuméracarita has been translated 
into French by Fauche (Paris, 1862). 

p 309, note 2: see also Kalidis Nag, Les Théories diplomatiques 
de I'Inde anctenne et l'Arthagdstra (Paris, 1923). 

p. 533, note 4: the first part of Srikumara’s Sil peared. 
in 1922 in the Tricundrum Sanskrit Series. ape 


p. 541, note 1: an English translation of the Ratirahasys 
appeared in 1923 at Lahore. 
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p. 556, note 1: on the problem of the naksatras see also Ginzel, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, i 
(Leipzig, 1906), 70-88, where the theory of Babylonian origin 
is favoured. 

p. 606 (on i, 24): add a reference to Hilka, Die altindischen 
Personennamen (Breslau, 1910). 

p. 608 (on i, 62): the second volume of Sarup’s Nighan/u 
has now appeared (Oxford, 1922). 

P. 621 (on i, 246 ff.): well-founded doubts as to the exact- 
ness of these identifications have been advanced by W. E. C lark, 
“The Alleged Indo-Iranian Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions,” 
in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
XXXII (1917), 261-282. 

A general reference might also be made to Sushil Kumar 
De's Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics (2 parts, London, 
1922-23), 

It is rather difficult to criticise Professor Winternitz's section 
on the modern Indian literatures. It is confessedly only a sketch; 
and an adequate discussion, which might conceivably” be -pre- 
pared by Sir George Grierson and Mr. R. W. Frazer, would 
fill atleast a volume. Yet if this part had been expanded only 
a few pages, the reviewer cannot but feel that it would have 
been greatly improved. For the Dravidian literatures in general 
reference might well have been made (p. 579, note 2) to Caldwell's 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
of Languages (2nd ed., London, 1875), pp. 123-133, and for the 
Aryan languages (p. 585, note 2) to Beames’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, i (London, 
1872), 82-96. The following bibliographical additions to this 
portion of the work may be noted, 

Pp. 578, note 1: for Sindhi literature see Linguistic Survey of 
India, VIII, i, 12-13. 

Pp. 579, ‘note 2: for Tamil literature see also Chitty, The 
Tamil Plutarch, Containing a Summary Account of the Lives of 
the Poets and Poetesses of Southern India and Ceyion (Jafina, 1859): 

P. Sundaram Pillai, Some Milestones in the litstory of Tamil 
Literature (Madras, 1895); M. Sesagiri Sastri, Essay in Tamil 
Literature (Madras, 1897), 

Pp. 583, note $:at least one Malayajam novel has been translated 

ito English, the Indwleka of O. Chandu Menon (Madras, 1890), 
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p. 583, note 6; a reference should be added to E. P, Rice, 


History of Kanarese Literature, 2nd ed., London, 1921, 

p. 583, note 8: a very serious omission is the failure to record 
the Hide-Awake Stories of Mrs: Steel and (Sir) R. C. Temple 
(Bombay, 1884) with its “analysis of the tales’ and “survey 
of the incidents in modern Aryan folk-tales."" Mention should 
also have been made of Swynnerton's Indian Nights’ Enter- 


fainments: or, Folk-Tales from the Upper Indus (London, 1892). 


and Romantic Tales from the Panjab (Westminster, 1903). 
Other collections worth noting are The Talking Thrush and 
Other Tales from India by Crooke and Rouse (London, 1899), 


Chilli's Folk-Tales of Hindustan (Allahabad, n. d.), Shankunny’s: 


Folklore in Malabar (Calicut [1902]), Natesa Sastri’s Dravidian. 
Nights Entertainments, being a Transtation of Madanakamarajan- 
dakai (Madras, 1886), Anderson's Collection of Kachdri Folk- 
Tales and Rhymes (Shillong, 1895), and Campbell's Santal 
Folk Tales (Pokhuria [1891}), to mention only a few works in 
the reviewer's private library. " 
p. S84, note 1: refer also to T. H. Thornton, “The Vernacular 
Literature and Folklore of the Panjéb,”” in JRAS, 1885, pp. 
373-414, and to LST IX, i, 618. & 
p. 585, note 2: for Assamese literature see Grierson, "Assamese 
Literature,” in JA xxv (1896), 57-61, and LSJ, V, i, 396-397; 
for Oriya, Monmohan Chakravarti, “Notes on the Language 
and Literature of Orissa," in JASBe, Ixvi (1900), 317-348, 
ixvii (1900), 332-386; for Rajasthani, ZS7, EX, i, 34 (for 
Marwari, #4. p. 19; for Jaipuri, ib. p. 32), a 
p. 588, note 1: for Marathi literature see LSJ, VII, 12-15. 
p. 590, note 2: for Maithili Hterature see i, V, ii, 17-18. 
p. 592, note 1: for Kashmiri literature see 4. VIII, ti, 237-238. 
p. 592, note 3; for Gujarati literature see #. EX, ii, 332-335. 
p. 597, note 1: 4 number of Bengali novels have been trans- 
lated into English, among them being Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee’s Poison Tree (London, 1884}, Kopal Kundala (London, 
1885), Chandra Shekhar (London, 1904), and Abbey of Bliss 
(np. n.d), P. C. Mitter’s Spoilt Chifd (Caleutta, 1893), and 
N, C Sen's historical romance Roshinara (Trichinopoly, 1912). 


F Lous H. Gray 
University of Nebraska 
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Choix d’objets d’art d'Exirbme-Orient conservés dans les Pays 
Bas. Premiére série. Société des Amis de |'Art Asiatique, 
publications rédigées par T.B. Roorpa. La Haye: Martinus 
NiyHorr, 1920. 

In the autumn of 1919 the Society of Friends of Asiatic 
Art of the Netherlands held an exhibition of selected works 
of East-Asiatic art at Amsterdam, which are well reproduced 
in this volume in twenty-four photogravures with brief explana- 
tions. This new series, however, has a wider scope, and it 
is proposed to render accessible to the public in future issues 
all remarkable examples of Asiatic art found in public and pri- 
vate collections of Holland. This is a very praiseworthy en- 
terprise, as only in this manner may we hope to arrive at a 
just appreciation of the monuments by having as much material 
us possible at our disposal. The editor expresses the wish that 
this publication may give an impetus to similar publications 
abroad, so that a sort of international archives of reproductions 
may be engmeered, in which the necessary tools for a. comparative 
study of the art of the East will be presented. In this issue 
monuments, chiefly of Buddhistic character, from China, Tibet, 
Japan, Siam, and Camboja are reproduced. The Tibetan paint- 
ing of a White Tara and the Japanese sculptures are particularly 
beautiful, Thanks to her former intimate relations with 
Japan, Holland can boast of many Japanese treasures which 
are not easily duplicated in any other country. The large 
size and fine quality of the reproductions permit one to study 
the designs with all details, and this publication promises indeed 
to become a thesaurus of oriental art. We anticipate with 
great eagerness the issues to follow. 

B. Laurer 

Field Museum, Chicago 


Aegyplen und aegyplisches Leben tm Altertum. Von AvoLr 
Exman. Neu bearbeitet von HerMann Ranke Mit 
einem farbigen Titelbild, 100 Abbildungen auf 42 Tafeln, 
sowie 276 Strichzeichnungen, 2 Karten und Schriftproben 
im Text, Tibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Monn (Pact 
Sreneck), 1923. XXVII+692 pp. 


H_ Ranke, the well-known translator of Breasted's excellent 
History of Egypt, shows his great ability now by bis new edition 





of Erman’s book on Egypt which appeared in 1885 for the 
first time, The important new material which through ex- 
cavation has come to light in the meantime made it necessary 
to revise our views of ancient Egypt. [t was a very difficult 
task which R. has executed in the best possible way. Although 
the framework and the leading ideas of the book remain the same, 
KR. has worked in all the new results gained in the last four 
decades since the first edition of the remarkable book. There 
is a larger number of very instructive pictures in the text and 
af plates. At the end of the book there is added a list of the 
Egyptian kings and their dates (as far as they can be fixed), 
Then follows an index (pages 662-0672), a list of all native texts 
cited, as well as of passages in the Old Testament and classical 
writers (pp, 679-680), and a list of abbreviations (pp. 682-692) 
which is at the same time a very uselul bibliography of all im- 
portant publications. The book marks a decided progress in 
Egyptology. 
NaTHANTEL REIcit: 
University Museum, Philadelphia 


The Lebanon in Turmoil: Syria and the Powers in 15060, 
“Book of the Marvels of the Time concerning the Massacres 
in the Arab Country.” By [skanver lax Ya'oun ABKARIUS. 
Translated and annotated:and provided with an Imtroduc- 
tion and Conclusion by J, F, Scnevtema, M.A, Ph.D. 
(Yale Oriental Series, Researches. Vol. VI.) New Haven: 
Yate University Press, 1920) 


Dr, Scheltema’s attempt to provide English readers with 
a translation of a valuable as well as interesting Arabic source- 
document relative to the Civil War of 1860 in the Lebanon is 
one worthy of high commendation and special praise. The 
episode with which the document deals is one of the most 
important, tho least understood, in the modern history of Syria. 
Many old men and women still living to-day in Syria could 
tell from first-hand knowledge much about the events recorded 
in this work; and yet how hard it i4, with the religious bias and 
personal equation of the rarrators and chroniclers, to diseti- 
tangle the facts from the wel) of traditions and to ascertain the 
truth as it really happened! Nor is it an unusual thing to 
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“hear an old man in our present day, in Svria, dating the events 

of his life, and often determining the date of his birth, fram the 
third ‘oraks (the Civil War of "60)—o great ia the impression 
left by those events upon the minds of the subsequent genera- 
tion. 

Likewise should the acquaintance of Dr. Scheltema with the 
English and French literature on the subject be favorably com- 
mented upon. His mastery of many details connected with 
the subject is evident from a perusal of the Introduction and 
Conclusion he writes, Qur only regret, however, is that his 
mastery of the intricacies and niceties of modern Arabic ex- 
pression. does not seem to have been such as to enable him to 
do justice to the Arabic original. In fact this is not to be ex- 
pected from anyone, however scholarly and learned he may be, 
who has not spent a large part of his life in Syria. 

Our purpose in the following paragraphs is not so much to 
make a general review of Dr. Scheltema’s work as to offer 
criticisms and make corrections which, we trust, will prove 
of value to those who wish to make use of the book, The 
criticism 1s based on a manuscript found in the possession of 
khawdja Wadi", the son of the author Iskander Ya'kab Abkarius, 
a resident of Bayrit. Whether the manuscript used by Dr. 
Scheltema, known as No. 759 of the Landberg Collection in 
Yale University, or the Bayriit manuscript is the original one 
is hard to ascertain and is not of vital importance for our im- 
mediate object. What is more to the point is the fact that 
the two manuscripts seem so identical as to watrant the follow- 
ing criticism. The rhythm of the rhymed prose (saj") tsed 
throughout by the author, the context, and the kind of mistakes 
made by the translator, which in almost every case can be easily 
explained at we shall have occasion to see later, leave no doubt 
in our mind as to the identical wording of the phrases corrected 
in both the Yale copy and the Bayriit copy. Aside from omit- 
ting certain sentences in the one copy or the other, the only 
noticeable variation that we could discover was in the title of 
——eeee ee Se 

* The transator complains that “ Abkarius’ handwriting is in places 
hand to decipher” p, 6, and that his diction is “involved and consequently 
obacure" p. 7, The handwriting of the Bayrit MS is periectly clear, and to 
one familiar with moder Arabic literature the style is most simple and easy, 
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the book which the translator renders (p. 45): “Book of the 
Marvels of the Time Concerning the Massacres in the Arab 
Country.” This evidently differs from our title only it 
last word which in the former is: “‘arabistan,*’ and in 
latter: “lubnan.”? And then follows the dasmalah (in the name: 
of God ete.) which, in the Yale MS., is according to the Muslin 
formula, but, in the Bayrat MS., is according to the Christian 
formula. 

In our criticism we shall desist from taking exception to 
certain statements made by the translator on his authority 
in the Introduction and Conclusion,+ and from pointing out 
the abject, and in many cases as it seems to us wnnecessary, 
dependence on the Arabic original’ often to the extent of sac- 
rifcing English clarity, We shall limit our criticism to the 
correction of (a) mispronounced and mistransliterated proper 
names of places and individuals, (b) faulty information given 
in the foot-notes, (c) mistakes in translation due to failure to 
comprehend the Arabic original. We shall not attempt-to re- 
cast many sentences, which should be recast, nor to point out 
the variation in the shades of meaning rendered by the trans- 
lation, The following corrections will serve only as an illus- 


the 
the 


tration. 

(1) For Malham” p. 19 FN. 29, proper name of a person 
still in common use in Syria, read “Mulbim". (2) For " ‘Amad” 
pp. 39, 51, 53, 61, 96, 124, etc., name of a family still surviving, 
read: ‘Imad". (3) For “Mutiwalies” pp. 47 FN. 5, 76, 90, 
93, etc, the Shi'ite sect of Islam, read: “Matawilah”, (4) 





* In foot-note 3 p. 46, Dr. Scheltermna notices that thie word in hie MS. 
be “half erased and rewritten". 

4 The original title we therefore take to be, samddir xo-camin A malahim 
Jotal lnheds, which we would rather render: “The Rare Events of all Time 
Relative to the Butcheries of Mt. Lebanon”. 

* Such a» “the Maronites [during the Great War] did not belie their 
reputation for turbulence and disobedience to the law of the land" p. 180, 
and “ Elies Hewayek, the patriarch of the Muronites, was removed from his 
Official resilience to a locality where he remained under close observation” 
p. 180, both of which statements are incorrect, . 

* Notice, for instance, hin including each one of the first six chapters 
in one paragraph only, introducing fourteen consecutives sentences, pp. 52-54, 
aoe sk ig tnaring the fact that Arabic mda is not always the equivalent 
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For “Jaba‘ah" p. 48, a village in southern Lebanon, read: 
“Jba'"* (5) For “Banu-l-‘Ayd"’ PP. 46, 75, 104, etc., a family 
name still borne by many, read: “Banu-l-‘Id’. (6) For “al- 
Mukhtara” pp. 53, 102, a well-known village fn the Shif dis- 
trict of Lebanon, read: “‘al-Mukht@rah’’.. For “Hama” p, 
77, a city in northern Syria, read: “Hamah"'. (7) For “al- 
Buga'a" pp. 53, 72, 165, ete, the plain between the two 
Lebanons, read: “al-Biga'’*. (8) For “al-Munasif” pp. 53, 
64 F. N. 77, 101, 104, 120, etc., a district in Lebanon, 
read: “al-Mandsif. (9) For “ash-Shabir" pp. 53, 101, 
107, another district, read: “‘ash-Shahbar’. (10) For “Ha- 
midah" pp. 57, 102, 104, 109, ete, a distinguished Druze 
family witha number of modern representatives,read :“Himadah"’. 
(11) For “Bayt Mary” pp. 62, 63, 67, etc., a village in the vi- 
cinity of Bayriit, read: “‘Bayt-Miry", (12) For “Zukhir” 
p. 75,4 proper name still in vogue, read; “Zakhkhir’. (13) 
For “al-Qasiniyah” p. 76 F. N- 99, a river, read: “‘al-Qasimiyah”. 
(14) For “Jorjas ar-Rays” p. $1, name of a person, read: “Jurjus 
ar-Rayyis”. (15) For “'Najam" p. 77, name of a person, mean- 
ing star, read: “Najm™. (16) For “Hasan-ad-Din" p. 102, 
proper noun, read: “Husn-aidl-Din"™ (17) For “ad-Dawayk" 
Pp. 108, family name, read: “ad-Duwayk”. (18) For “al-Ju- 
dayyidah” p. 115, a village in Lebanon, read: “‘al-Judaydah". 
(19) For “Ma‘asir al-Fakhar” p. 113, another village. read: 
“Ma‘fsir al-Fakhkhar", (20) For “al-Haddar" p. 118, a name 
as common as its English equivalent—Smith, read: “al-Haddad"’, 
(21) For “Hamad” p. 121, a familiar name among Muslims, 
read: “Hammiid". (22) For ‘‘Shabadah al-‘Aky" p. 137, 
name of a person, read: “Shihadah al-Akky’’, pertaining to, 
or coming from ‘Akka—Acre. (23) For Yiisuf al-Kakk” p. 138, 
proper name, read; “Ydsuf al-Kikk"’, (24) For “‘al-Inja” p. 
155, a family name, read: “al-Anja"’. 

Here are some of the corrections to be noted in connection 





* It should be noted in this connection that the failure of the tranala- 
tor to distinguish in transliteration between Arabic Aameak and ‘oye and his 
use of the same sign * for both ie very confusing. Far'Ga Shi'a! p. 107, 
for instance, should be: “ Far’ fin’ (rather Fur’aun) Sha’a!”. 

7 We are (ollowing the system of transliteration used by the translator, 
altho in sock case we would prefer the “$™ for the ’g” to represent the Arabic 
af. 
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with the comments made by the translator in his footnotes 


(1) The Nakad family is neither “extinct” nor of “Maghrebine” 
origin, as stated in F.N. 31, p. 51. [1 is of Arab origin and is 
represented in our day by some thirty persons resident in ‘Abayh, 
of whom two were last year students in the American University 
of Bayrit. (2) Nasib Bey Janblat lived, before his death 
which occurred some two years ago, in Bramiyah, a suburb 
of Sidon, and not in “Bayrit” as stated in F, N. 39 p, 53. 
(3) The water brought by Amir Bashir to his sarai in Bayt- 
ad-Din came from ‘Ayn-Zhaltah, and not from “Baritk", as 
stated in F, N, 48 p. 55. (4) The famous Fakhr-ad-Din, credited 
in F_N. 81, p. 65, with the planting of the pine grove of Bayrit, 
may have added a few trees to a grove already existing since 
mediaeval times. (5) For “an ejawid", an epithet given by 
the translator to as-Sayyid ‘Abdallah, and meaning a sheikh 
highly initiated in the Druze mystic rites, read; “a juwayyid", 
in the singular. 

We shall now proceed to correct some of the mistakes made 
in the translation: (1) wehakama ‘ala-a-l-o'mari bi-1-ajdl, ren- 
dered, “and passed judgment upon the conduct of our lives 
at their appointed term” p. 45, should be: “and determines 
the lengths of all lives’. (2) soakdmat ahaliht min kadimi-2- 
suman min ‘abadati-i-authin, rendered, “and its inhabitants 
have their origin in the most remote ages, preceding the epochs 
and times of the peoples who clung to vain beliefs” p. 47, 
should be: “and its inhabitants in remote ages were heathen”. 
(3) ingusamat ahdli-i-bilad ila janblafiyah weyashabiyah nis- 
batan ile yasdak, rendered, “The clans of the country branched 
off into Janbiazites and Yazhakites, the latter of whom claimed 
descent from Yasbak"’ pp: 51-52, should be: “The population 
of the land divided themselves into a Janblati and a Yazbaki 
party, the latter so called after one Yazbak". (4) wakdna 
dkdlika min akbari-l-mughdlaiat, rendered, “in consequence of 
critical circumstances surprising him’ p. 57, should be: “and 
that was one of the greatest mistakes into which he was made 
to fall". (S) wakdna...'adima-d-durbak fi suluki furubi-l- 
ri dsch bakkilan safth al-lisdn, rendered, "he lacked training in 
travelling the ways of authority [conducting the affairs of govern- 
ment] with stinginess of levity of the tongue [with circumspect 
language)" p. 57, should be: “he lacked training in pursuing the 


= — a 


right path of leadership, was stingy and filthy of tongue’, 
(6) wasdrn ko’aanahum hum ashdbu-i-faulé wa-i-amal, cranslated 
“becoming companions [closely united) tm words and deeds” 
p. 60, shonld be: “and they conducted themselves as if they 
were free to say and do whatever they pleased.” aghabw-I- 
marimal, rendered, “companions of calamities p. 62, should 
be; “those of evil designs." gdhib al-makrumah was-siyidah, 
rendered, “the companion of high deeds and dignity” p: 141-2, 
shoald be: “the possessor of noble deeds and lordship". sahib 
ad-deulah, rendered, “'the companion of empire" p, 143, literally 
meansthe possessor of power and correspondsto:hisexcellency’"™. 
(7) fala'ibut dihimi-l-bamtyah, rendered, “so their disdain 
[for a aupposedly weaker enemy] had played: them a trick’’ p. 
63, should be: “so their enthusiasm was aroused." (8) min 
ashaddi-n-ndsi ta‘agguban fi-d-din, rendered, “the most strenuous 
of men [a zealot] in the [Muhammadan] faith" p, 63, should be: 
“one of the most bigoted of all men in matters of religion”. 
(9) suhaddi-l- hal, rendered, “and take the diréction of the affair’ 
p: 65, should be: “and quiet things down".'" (10) Jiajlé bar'i- 
Leshib, rendered, “because of their cutting the linea of com- 
munication” p, 66, should he: “in order to remove the causes 
of provoking trouble". ** (11) we'idh hina ‘inda durust bayt- 
ntiry ghubnun min al-'dmi--madi fam yasa‘humu-lahmal wat- 
faghddi, rendered, “And lo! the Druzes of Bayt Mary had practis- 
ed deceit fora year past. Neither delay nor feigned indifference 
had made them swerve” p. 67, should be: “The Druzes of Bayt- 
Miry having received a bad deal [or bargain from the Christians] 
the year before, could neither let things go nor overlook: [the 
grudge which they cherished)", (12) akhadhw ywwassi'wna 
amifathom wa'iydlahum ila bayrdl likey yatafarraghy Wil-titdl, 
rendered, “each looking after his own family and belongings, 
they took these-to Bayrit in order to steer clear away of 
fighting’ p. 67, should be: “they began to distribute their be 





Saebab lean Sevianlly  eeaandl the “izmuletsr'a-arvie dal Geaie 
nt had Dean “companions” wher ie hos the alea of possessing o¢ 
With 

* The Arabic expression is an uliomatic one that ia very often used. The 
translator was misled by the etymological meaning of ta'ifa. 

™ The verb ywhaddi ia derived Irom hade's and pot dado. 

" The Arabic idiom is often used in the colloquial. 
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longings and families [among their friends] in Bayrat in order 


to be free to carry on the fight". (13) fa'abraku khan jamlidr, 
rendered, “and burned down a public inn” p. 68, should be; 
“and burned down the inn of Jambiir,"! (14) wantin hunaka- 
niashaba-l-bitdia full-matn bayna--fariéeyn woshia‘alati-n-naru 
ji buyiti-[-jarafayn, rendered, “and [spreading] from there, 
the hostilities between the [contending] hands involved al- 
Matn and the fire blazed wp in the houses of the noble-born” 
p. 68, should be: “thence fighting between the two parties 
spread into al-Matn, and fire blazed up in the homes of both 
sides”, (15) wakataln-d-durus bishajd'atin wakamiyeh, rendered 
“and the war between them and the Druzes was kindled with 
respect to matters of religion” p. 69, should be: “and they fought 
the Druzes with valor and enthusiasm’, (16) alte wha 
hadatha ‘ajoykim amrun yiddfi'una sawtyotan ‘ala-/-imkan, 
rendered, ‘until an order came instructing them to break up 
as evenly as possible’ p, 70, should be: "so that in case something 
should happen they could defend themselves as much as possible 
conjointly’’.** (17) wa'tdha bimanjatin ‘agimalin sababathuma 
ta-l-‘wmb, rendered, ‘a huge wave came and carried them out 
of their depth" p. 72, should be “and behold, a huge wavecame 
and carried them away into the depth [of the sea]’’, (18) al- 
Wfronj, rendered, "French nation” p. 72, should be: “the 
Europeans”. The came word is wed later in different 
forms and rendered, “French consul” p. 94, “France” p. 
98, "French Empire" p. 144; it should’ be: “European con- 
ule", “Europe”, “European Powers” respectively.44 (19) 
fig ma shé'al-iah mtna-s-camdn, rendered, “as long as: it 
pleased the God of [all] time” p. 72, should be: “as long a time- 
as it pleased God","* i. ©, to the end of time, everlastingly, 
(20) farya! al-ma'mariyah, rendered, “their larger villages" 





™ Jambir is o village till standing near Ba'alda, the seem: of the 
events depicted in the preceding paragraph, Tt lies on the main eiwte be- 
tween Bayriit and Damas and has to-day a raiheay station. The trans 
hitter tesk it for a conmomon pean, 

4 The translator took amr and vad’ dm. in the wromg: mise, 

sh Ever since the crusading times the people of Syria have applied the 
term ifres} (a corruption of Franks) to all Europeans iIndiecritninately. 

4 The Arabic expresdan ia a very common one in clussical as well as 
modern Arabic fiterature. : pics ; 


p. 74, should be: “the village of Ma'mariyah. wakdna bad 
bakiya jamibun minkum fi-l-ma'mariyak, rendered, “And those. 
that remained alive of them were only a few" p. 76, should 
be: “And some of them had remained in al-Ma'marivah"”, ** 
(21) al-karakah, rendered, ‘proceedings’ p. 74, 'commotion" 
p. 91, “disturbance” p. 99, “agitation” p, 100 ete. is the word 
still used by the people of Lebanon to designate their Civil 
Wars of 1840, "44 and ’60.. These barakah's are often referred 
to.as the first, second and third, respectively, (22) katabaii-d- 
durie ila wilt dimashk irddan hdfilan bil-khutim wol-osmd’, 
rendered, “' then the Druzes wrote to the governor-general at 
Damascus fully and circumstantially with seals and names 
attached" p. 79, should be: “The Drives wrote to the Wali 
of Damascus a petition all full of seals and signatures”, 1. e, 
signed by many people"? (23) al-ladhina kanw yalasdhariina 
éil-tsyin, rendered, “who had supported the rebellion” p. 80, 
should be: “who openly arose in rebellion™”.*" (24) famiana'u 
en yusaollimy sildbahum dina an yofkudu arwéhakum, rendered, 
“Now they would have refused to deliver their weapons if their 
spirit had not failed them” p. 85, should be: But they refused 
to deliver their arms without losing their lives’, i. «&, while 
alive. (25) rabajn widy al-barn, rendered, “occupied Wady 
al-Qarn" p, 90, should be: “stationed themselves at Wady-al- 
Qarmn as highwaymen".'* (26) fafurrakai ahdii sabklah ba‘da 
dhdlika fi bulli fajjin ‘amth, rendered, “And after this the in- 
habitants of Zahlah dispersed in all directions [taking] the 
mountain roads along the deep and long ravines” p. 98, should 
be: “And after this the inhabitants of Zablah dispersed in all 
directions’, or to all quarters of the earth.** (27) allati lam 

™ Te is evident that the translater took al-Ma‘ mariyah, the name of 3 
Village in southern Lebanon am! close by thir scene of the battle described 
in the preceding lines; for a common noun, and derived it in the one case 
from: "amord=to populate a village or make it large, and in the other from 
‘amira=to live long. 

The trunslater was misled by the etymological mrening of friden 
and hdAlen. 

* The translater.confused tkara=to make public show of, with sthare 
=to support, 

1 A common colloquial iebons, 

* A knlli fajie ‘oet) be an iliomatic expression anil shoul! oot be trans 
lated literally. 
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tubfi walam tadhar, rendered, “which was pitiless-and did ‘not 
[seem) to cease’ p. 98, should be: “which did not spare [any one] 
nor leave [anything|".**, (28) kuti fa'ifah ‘ala silabiha wififak, 
rendered, “the whole community stood under arms" p. 102, 
should be: “each community (i, ¢. both the Christian and Druze 
communities] stood underarms". (29) wal’dma laakdirn an ‘w'ti- 
vakumu-dhdkimama ma lam ladkhabu, rendered, “ and now 
am unable to give you the assurance [which you. demand}, 
Why do you not go etc." p. 107, should be “o.,... ..:. .cunless 
you go".** (30) bikddha-s-sadad, rendered, “tin that neigh- 
borhood"”, should be: “regarding that matter’, (31) fada- 
‘akuma bishdrah-s-suga, rendered, “and the teacher of the 
Gospel a5-Suga invited them", should be: “and Bishirah ae 
Suga invited them". *+ (32) drtdibu min dhdlika-t-amri-l-mutikar, 
rendered, “they thought that this thing was unknown” p. 113, 
ehould he: “‘their fears were aroused on account of that evil 
act’. (33) allati arda biha rabba-t-bardya bitakdimi-t-karabina 
wad-dabdya, rendered, “which it had pleased the Lord of creation 
to.confer upon him, by bringing offerings and sacrifices” p, 125, 
should be: ‘‘by which he won the favor of the Lord of creation: 
thru the offering of offerings and sacrifices”. (34) coula Ahajare 
‘ala kalbi basher, rendered, “the heart had never been moved” 
p. 133, should be: “it never occurred to -any human: heart's 
i &, mind—a very common Arabic expression. (35) wakdna 
ha'dn mtisliod-l-madinali ‘ala mashrobikim, rendered, “And 
some of the people of the city had been drinking’, should be: 
“And some of the Muslim people of the city were of the same 
opinion.” ** (36) wabdiaghw ff kajwihim napnan samathran, 
rendered, “they vigorously censured them restoring order 
amd dispersing [the mob]" p. 141, should be: “and they went 
eee 
@ A common Arabic 1: the % 
Soar expression used to convey the jdea of utter de- 
= The translator considered the aegative particle, mg, an interrogative 
particle, which is grammatically irnpiciind babe, 


a" The translator, taking the firut name of the ¢entlemas fora common 
moan. tried to give some tronalation of it. The nine & ot an iincomenon 
ope mi Syria. 

™ Literally, of the same drink 


; ng-taate, quite a common Arabic expre- 
Bion to indicate oneness of theug!s, : 





to un extreme in censuring them in both poetry and prose”, #5 
(37) wayhakum ma kiiftumn sulfanukum, rendered, and he 
will give judgment in what you fear from your Sultan” p, 142, 
should be; “woe unto you for not fearing your Sultan’. +* (38) 
wifauwada ilayhi ijra'a abkdmin fauba-l-'adati-i-kharibati-l- 
Fawdnin, rendered, “and he entrusted to him the wielding of 
power beyond the ordinary, breaking with custom" p. 143, 
should be: “and he invested him with plenipotentiary power”, 
(39) waja’alu yalimina ba'dahum ‘ela-l-budily al-ladhi waka‘ 
Siht fi-l-ghurdr, rendered, “And some of them began to. blame 
for having come those who had persuaded them" p. 157, should 
be: And they began to blame one another for presenting them- 
selves: [before Fu'id Pasha] and for being so fooled”. (40) 
bildd gafed, rendered, “the city of Safed” p. 52, should be: 
“the district of Safed". al-talad, rendered, “country” p. 79 
should be: “town't.*" al-‘alim al-‘allamak, rendered, “the 
learned among the Jearned" p_ 55, should be: “the learned, 
the most learned", shuyakd'ihim, rendered, “comrades"’ p. 
103 should be: “tenants”. *" Aldhat kabidi, rendered, ‘‘life 
blood of my liver” p. 119 should be “a piece of my liver’. ** 
al'asakir al-mansiirah, rendered, “the troops sent for their 
succour’ p, 122, should be: “the victorious troops”. maukkd- 
marah, rendered, “brotherly affection" p. 128, should be: 
“agreement to injure or destroy”. apr-riis, rendered, Greek" 
p. 138, showld be: “Greck-Orthodox”’, 
Putum K. Hrrri 
American University of Beirut 


eee 

“ The translator was ptisked by the etymological meaning of mopman = 
to put in order, to organize (hence to compose wounds into poetry), and mathran 
=to spread, to disperse (hence to =preail the words in the form of prose). 

“ The translator mtisread weydakion for exjyettums, in which case 
the rhythm ol the poem will.of course be heoken, anal then he made the neque 
tive ma a relative pronoun, which is not grammatically possible 

The translator misread falad for dill, the reference being to tlishayyn. 

__™ Peasants who hold from. aad till lands for, rich litl~cwners, re- 

eriving 4 certain part of the products, 

* Not an uncommon expression of enilearment ied particularly by @ 
Parent in addressing his child. 








The Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma, Translated 
by Pe Maunc Tin and G. H. Luce. London: HusmParey 
Mitrorp; New York: Oxrorn Universtry Press, AmE- 
RICAN Brancu, 1923. xxiiit-179 pp. Price $3.35. 


A translation of three chapters (those dealing with traditions: 
of carly Burma, down to 1287 A. D.) from the “Glass Palace 
Chronicle” compiled in 1829 by a group of Burmese monks 
and scholars on the basis of older chronicles (none, however, 
older than the 15th century according to our translator), in- 
scriptions, and miscellaneous records: Judging from the present 
work, the Burmese seem to have a much greater flair for chrono- 
logy than the Hindus: from about the time of Buddha this 
chronicle professes to record precise names and dates of Burmese 
rulers. Unfortunately for its credibility, it goes farther and names 
thirty-three pre-Buddhistic rulers (without precise dates, to 
be sure). Interesting is a notation (p. 23) inder a king dated 
60 B.C-6A.D.: “It was in the sixth year of his reign [f-¢.B.C. 
$5-54] that great questions were asked and answered between 
Milinda, king of Sagala, and Shin Nagasena in the Middle 
Country.” This dating of the events told in the Milindapanha 
can hardly be strictly accurate (see Cambridge History of 
India, page 699), but it is after all only about half a century 
wrong. Presumably it represents nothing but a late combi- 
nation of Ceylonese with Burmese traditions, the figures in 
both cases being, we must fear, anything but certain. Of course 


the Burmese records are greatly dependent on the Ceylonese 
for early times. 


The Commentary of Father Monserrate, S J., on his Journey to 
the Court of Akbar. Translated from the Original Latin by 
JS. Hoyianp...and annotated by S.N. BANERjxk...London: 
Humpngey Mitrorp; New York: Oxrorn University 


Press, American Brancu, 1922. xxi-+-220-+xlvii pp. 
Price $3.00. s 


Translation of the quaint and interesting record left by. the 
scribe of the famous Jesuit mission to Akbar's court (discovered 
in 1906 and publisht in 1914), The notes are very helpful. 








Heber's Indian Journal. A Selection, with an Introduction, 


by P. R. Karisunaswass. London: Humrnrey Mit- 
rorD; New York: Oxrorp Unrversrry Press, American 
Brancu, 1923, xiv+221 pp. Price $ .75. 


Selections from Bishop Heber’s Journal in Indis (1823-6), 
arranged topically under headings such as ‘British Settlements 
“Holy Places,” “Architectural Antiquities,” “ Contemporary 
Personages,"’ "Customs and Manners,” ctc. 


Lands of the Thunderbolt. Sikhim, Chumbi & Bhutan. By 
the Eart oF Rowatpspay. Boston and New York: 
Houcuton Mirriix Company, 1923. xvii--267 pp. Price 
$5.00. 


At once an interesting record of journeys in the little-known 
borderland between India and Tibet, and a sympathetic and 
intelligent account of popular Buddhism in those regions in 
relation to historic Buddhism. ‘The volume contains a map of 
the regions visited, as well as many beautiful illustrations, 
reproduced from photographs taken by the author, who is 
President of the Royal Geographical Society and Governor of 
Bengal. 


History of Jahangir. By Bent Prasap, M. A. (Allahabad 
Studies in History, ed. Suaraat Auman Kuan: Volume 1) 
London: Humrarxey Mitrorp; New York: Oxroxp Unt- 
verstry Press, American Brancu, 1922. xx-+-5S01 pp. 
Price $5.85. 


A yery complete and detailed account of the turbulent reign 
of the son and successor of Akbar, based on original sources, 


including many not utilized heretofore. One of the most in- 


teresting and valuable chapters is the long one on ‘Mughal 
Government", which throws much light on the political machinery 
of the period. The author is anxious to bring out the best 


sides of his subject, which is very proper. It seems that he 


overdoes it at times, however; to attribute “strong family 


affections", 2 “burning hatred of oppression and a passion for 


justice” (p. 440) to Jahangir, after the facts recorded about 
him by the author himself, seems “a bit thick”. After all 


350 Minor Notices 


that can be said for Jahangir has been said, he appears as 4 
rather pusillanimous, often 4 contemptible character ; and he 
surely did not exhibit “strong family affections" in relation 
to his father. Nevertheless he was human, and it is well to 
remind ws that nature does not produce exclusively villainous 
men. 


A History of Hindw Political Theories, from the earltest fimes fo 
the first quarter of the Seventeenth Century A.D. By U. 
Guosuat. London, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta; HUMPHREY 
Mturorp, 1923. xiii+296 pp. 

Max Maller’s dictum that ‘India has no place in the political 
history of the world”, because it was wholly absorbed in other- 
worldly matters, has been shown by recent discoveries to be 
somewhat exaggerated, It is well to have gathered within 
the pages of one book the scattered evidences of political spect- 
lation in ancient Hindu literature. The book here noticed is 
4 meritorious attempt in that direction. Jt leaves on the reader 
the impression that after all the speculative genius of the Hindus 
paid little attention to political matters. Such works as the 
now famous Kautiliya ArthaSistra. are mainly realistic treatises 
on the art of government, and have little to say about theories 
of the state And while suggestions -of such theories—of 
various sorts—are found in both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
works, they appear only incidentally, as stray hints and offhand 
guesses, rather than as anything approaching systematic: 
speculations. In some later works of the commentary class 
we find perhaps closer approaches to serious attempts at political 
theorizing; but even they never acquire anything like the well- 
rounded outlines of Greek and European theorists. Our author 
brings out very sanely the fundamental differences between 
what have been called the Hindu theories of the “social con- 
tract” and the “divine tight of kings" and their European 
analogs. Despite some superficial resemblances, he seems to 
be quite right in maintaining that to emphasize the analogies 
is more apt to be misleading than helpful. 

The Rg-Vedapratisakhya, with the Commentary of Uvata..By 
MANGAL Deva Suastet. Part of the Introduction, London: 
Humvirkey Miron, 1922 33. pp. 

It is hard to review “part of the introduction” to such a work 








as that planned by the author and indicated by his tithe, Tt is 
equally hard to understand why such a work should be issued 
at all in such piecemeal fashion, The thirty-three pages con- 
tained in this part deal with the manuscripts, the style, meter 
and grammar of the text, the “lack of unity in [its] authorship", 
and the form of the text adopted by the commentator Uvata. 


Vasaradatta. Being a translation of an anonymous Sanskrit 
drama Svapanavasavadatta [so misprinted on title-page] 
attributed to Bhisa. By V.S. Suxranxar London: 
Humprrxey Mirrorp, 1923. v+-94 pp. 


This translation (with explanatory notes) is intended for 
the “general public”. There is a brief introduction, and an 
abridged version of the Udayuna-Vasavadatta legend as found 
in the Kathisaritsigara, based on Tawney's translation. The 
translation of the play appears to be scholarly and accurate. 
The English docs not always succeed in being smooth and idio- 
matic, but any one who has ever tried to translate a Sanskrit 
play must sympathize with the author on that score. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


By ananimous yote the Executive Committee has elected the fotlow- 
‘ng to membership in the Society: 


Rev, John Wick Bowman Rey, John M. Keo 


Rev. Thomas F, Carter DrJ. J. Obermann 
Mise Lucy Cleveland Dr. George L. Richards 
Mr, Joel Hathewuy Mr. James R, Ware 
Professor Arthur Jeffrey 


The Executive Committee has fixed April 22, 23, and 24, 1924, as the 
days of the next annua! meeting of the Society. 


President ADtex was empowered by the Executive Committee to appoint 
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BABYLONIACA 
THEOrHILE James MrEK 
Usivesstry of Torowro 
The god, “E-ul 
Tae Gop, “E-ul, appears, so faras 1 know, only in the personal 

name, En-"E-ul. This name is found in two places: in a date 
formula of Warad-Sin,' and in an inscription of Nabonidus.* 
In-both the reference is doubtless w one and the same person 
despite the fact that in the date formula she is called en(usually 
translated “high-priest”) of Nannar and in the other nin 
and min-dingir-rq (“high-priestess”) of Nannar. This is simply 
another of the many instances to show that Sumerian gave 
little heed to gender and both ex and in could be masculine 
er feminine as the context required.* According to the date 
formula En-"E-ul: was invested high-priestess of Nannar by 
Warad-Sin, and according to the Nabornidus Inscription, Col, 
I, 1 £, she -was the davehter of Kudur-mabug and the sister 
of Rim-Sin, who we know was the brother and suecessor of 
. Warad-Sin. Nabonidus tells us further, Col. I, 24- I, 10 Ff, 
that he dedicated his. own daughter to be high-priestess to 
Nannar in the same temple in Ur over which En-"E-ul had 
presided, viz, E-gi-par, and on this orcasion gave her as her 
official name, Bél(en) Zalti-"Nannar. This would seem to be 
simply a fuller, Semitic form of the earlier name, En-“E-ul, and 
in view of the circumstances recorded in the inscription and the 
antiquarian interests of Nabonidus it would seem very probable 
that he should have given his daughter the name of her distin. 
guished predecessor. In that case the god “E-ul must be iden- 
ties! with Nannar (Sin). 
a 

‘ See Grice, Carenology of the Larsa Dynasty, p. 24, 

‘Chay, Miscellaneous fmicriptions in the Vile Sabyletian Collection, 
No. 45, Cal, I, t. ; 

' The classical exainple foe nin is the gol-nantt, “Nie-pirsu, “lord of 
Girw", There is no indication that Ninginw was originally a femaie deity, 
as some have argued. 
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fs there a rool, er®u, “lo fashion”? 

In Sidney Smith's recently published First Campaign of 
Sennacherid, line 81, appears the phrase, “Galdt™ "Surmént 
si-ra-a-li fa i-na pi-le-e W la-u-ri e-ri-e§ fa-a-bu, which Smith 
beljeves fixes for the root 8% in architectural descriptions the 
meaning of cutting and fitting a wooden object to its place. 
The passage he accordingly translates: “lofty doors of cypress, 
which were well cut for opening and revolying”. At first sight 
the suggestion is very attractive, but the question immediately 
arises as to whether this meaning for eréiu 1s supported by oc- 
currences of the root elsewhere, and this must always be the 
fina} test of the meaning of a word, In most instances eres 
occurs in a context that gives little or no indication of its mean- 
ing and it could as well signify "to fashion’ as ‘to smell”, The 
following, however, are some occurrences thit assuredly permut 
only the latter meaming: 

Nabonidus Cylinder, VR. 65, Col. I, 13f; “I anointed the 

threshold, the bolt, the lock and the doors with ot! and for 

the entrance of their illustrious divinities I filled the beau 
tiful temple with sweet perfume” (s-ri-fa fa-a-bt), 

Thid., Col. 1, 13 f “O Sama¥, illustrious lord, on thy en 

tering Ebabbara may the gates, the entrances, the shrines 

and the sanctuaries be acceptable in thy sight; like the forest 
may they smell sweet to thee’ (ki-ma a-a-ri |i-ri-5u-kt). 

Nebuchadrezzar Wadi-Brisa Inscription, B Col. EX, 13° 4%: 

“Lebanon, the cedar mountain! of the luxuriant forests of 

Marduk, whose odor is sweet (3a i-7i-43-sm fa-a-fu), whose cc- 

dars are tall”, 

The meaning ‘‘to fashion” for eréit in these and similar pas- 
sages is quite impossible and Smith's conjecture is therefore 
unsupported. His passage in Sennachenh ought accordingly 
to be translated: “lofty doors of cypress, which gave forth a 
sweet odor in opening and closing”, and the generally accepted 
meaning for eréiu, “to smell", must stand. 


Names of Parts of the Doorway 
A frequent expression in the building inscriptions of both 
the Babylonians ond Assyrians is some or all of the following 


+ According to Schroeder, KAV, No. 183, 10, fad erixi—andt Gatti, and 
Hatti in the late period came to signify Syria, Delitesch, Paradies, pp. 209 8 
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terms in conjunction: dalét# sippu Sigaru juttn jallu kanokkw, 
all of them written both with and without the determinative 
of wood, ts. The meanings of the first three are well known: 
dala, “‘door-leayes"; sippu, ‘threshold’; Fgarn, “door-balt". 
It is the last three that occasion difficulty. 

An expression found in the Assyrian inscriptions runs with 
some variation as follows:* “I erected two pillars (dimmé) 
and set in place (emid)-on them a beam (dappn) as the hitty 
(variant, Awhwiu) of the gateway". The context suggests for 
httte, variant Auluiu, the meaning, “lintel”. This would ex- 
actly suit hwiulu, as suggested by its root éaldly, "to complete, 
Gnish off” (ef. Eivily, “crown")," The meaning is furthermore 
supported by the significance of bitin in Syriac where it is found 
as a loan-word and rather interestingly appears in both ‘its 
Babylonian forms, #etta and fefla. Its meaning Is plank or 
beam, especially one resting on pillars, Le, when part of a 
doorway, “‘lintel". To prittu, fitu one may accordingly assign 
the meaning "lintel". Another hiftw appears with the deter- 
minative of wessel, karpalv, and must signify some kind of 
rectangular, box-like vessel, suggesting a lintel in shape. 

A word evidently closely related to itu is tallu. When sig- 
nifying a part of the doorway it usually has the determinative 
of wood, isv, but asin the case of iftu there iz another tally 
with the determinative of vessel, karpotu. In the Amarna 
letters it appears several tiines in lists of gifts, and in certain 
ritual texts™ we find it listed as a votive offering. According 
to the description in a votive inscription of Ashurbanipal, 
Bu. $9-4-26, 208," it had sides and bottom and was manifestly 
box-shaped, and was used to carry or hold @ divine statue. 
A number of such caskets have been excavated in Babylonia 
and frequently are found with statwes in them.* Another ref- 

Ci, & g South, First Campoign of Sennsckerih, line $4; Rasa 
Cylinder of Ashurbanipal, V R. 10, Col, X, 101. 

' Cl. also Audale, which is mentioned several times in a Votive Toscrip- 
tion of Nabopolassar (King, Betylewian Boundary Stones, Plate C1), Here 
it appears in u list of priestly vestments that were given to Samad ay votive 
offerings. Its meaning is clearly “turban, tiara. crown”. 

1 E. g., Thurean-Dangin, Rituals eccadéens, p. 66, 1. 19; p. 72, 1. 12: 

* Published by the present writer in JAOS 38. 167 ff. 

* See, e. g., Koldewey, Dar wiederersiehende Babylon, passim, 








erence of some significance is Knndtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafdn, 
No, 8, 38: wm améla fa-na-a “in-fo-at-na ak-bo-c-a-u ind 
ial-lim (not nmi-H, as Knudtzon) #i-# —al-st-se-tu, “and after 
Sutatna of Akko had-stood another man in a tallu-vessel”. This. 
would suggest that a ¢allu-vessel was taller than it was wide and 
in this instance as tall as'a man or taller, All these references 
stigeest for “tally as part of the doorway the meaning “door- 
jamb". Streck’s rendering, "Tirfligel”,"" is precluded by the 
fact that fall often appears in conjunction with daidt, “door- 
leaves,” and so must refer to dome Other part of the doorway. 
The connection of min, “double, with tallu, noted by Streck, 
would seem to have reference, not to the double doors, but to 
the double doorjambs. The ¢allé, then, would be the two pillars 
(dimmé) on which the ditt or lintel was-placed, “Dowrjany * 
agrees well with every context in which fall is found and so 
can very well be accepted as its meaning. 

The last word Jeft in our list is Aanakkw or konaka, and the 
only part of the doorway so lar unmentioned is the hinge, which 
accordingly would seem ta be its meaning. The Babylonian 
hinge was of course-a pivot and socket arrangement, The two 
words meaning pivot-and socket are-evidently yirra and mvhuda, 
but which means “pivot” and which “socket” is difficult to 23%) 
‘The presumption is that aukuln means “socket”. It is usaally 
found in the plural, showing that there was more than one 
connectes| with each door and the accompaniment of elit or 
fafa indicates. that there was an upper and a lower nukutu, 
and of course every door had its upper and lower socket in which 
the pivot-post revolved, Nwkadn is a loan-word from Sumerian, 
where it appears as “"wa-ti3-4 but this throws little light on its 
meaning. The expression nu-titi= ii fete" tireless, unfailing. 
imperishable’: it could very well apply to the-secket. fm the 
early peried it waa manifestly made of wood as implied by the 
determinative gif but later it was ordinarily made of stone: 
Asin the case of the wukuin there was an upper and a lower 
pirrw, but it is significant that unlike riwkuty the ward appears 





© Asrurtamipal, p. PM, n— 3. 


“EK. gy Warti-Brisa Inscriptiom, A Col, ¥I, 33 1; East Inka Howse 
Linweription (1 R53), Col TL) 4k, 


= Br. 6567: CP ALA. 18; Rev; &. 
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always in the singular. It would accordingly seem to have 
been-a single post with upper and lower ends, and was manifestly 
the pivot-post that ran through the length of the door with both 
ends protruding slightly beyond the door to act as pivots in 
the sockets. “The same word in Hebrew (vz) and other Semitic 
languages manifestly means “pivot’'," and the verbal form 
fardra, “to vex, oppress, force a way", could well suggest for 
firrn the pivot, grinding down into the socket. Closely con- 
nected with sirru and mukudu is kanakku. That it is the op- 
posite and complement of awkutn is implied by CT XVU, 35, 
59 (cf. TVR, 16, 59a): Sa ina "ka-nak-bi u nu-ku-Se-¢ i-sar-ru- 
ru, “(the demon) who forces a way through door-pivot and sock- 
ets". The verbal form kandku, “to seal, stamp", would like- 
wise suggest for kanakku the meaning, “pivot”. Like sirru 
it is regularly found in the singular and so refers to the pivot- 
post and by this word it may best be translated. 


See Brown: Briggs Driver, Lesicen, p. B52, 


‘GEBEN' UND "NEHMEN’ IM: INDISCHEN 
Paut TEpesco 


Viexxa, Asti 


1. Waenrenn er. Oerds, grarés im Ai. hita-, sthilas ent~ 
spricht,* steht gr. do7os ai. datla- gegentiber, ¢ine jedentalls 
junge Neubildung aus dem Prasens-Stamm. * Diese Neubil- 
dung kann auch geographisch nur eine schmale dialektische Basis 
besessen haben, denn im Mittelindischen setzt sie sich nicht fort. 

Vielmehr haben siimtliche mittelindischen Dialekte, Pal und 
alle Prakrts, dinna-(diyyo-). Auch dies ist jedenfalls cine junge 
Neubildung und auch sie kann nicht, wie die mi. Ueherlicierung 
gunichst glauben Iisst, das ganze ineische Gebiet umfasst 
haben, denn die neuindischen Sprachen haben ausser den lokal 
bheschriinkten Nachformen von dinna- noch eine Reihe von 
anderen Typen, von denen einige alt sein miissen. 


2. Die ni. Sprachen bieten namlich fiir das Particip von dd- 
in grossen Linien das folgende Bild: 

Der ganze NW, d. i: der ganze Panjab dstlich bis zum (Ghapgar 
mit beinahe simtlichen anliegenden Hindukut- und Himalaya- 
Dialekten, hat scharf abgegrenzt den Typus panj. dita. Daran 
echijeast sich dstlich in der Ganges-Ebene von (inclusive) Umballa 
bis (excl.) Cawnpore, in den ndrdlich ‘anliegenden Himalaya- 
Landschaften und den siidlich anstossenden Gebieten von 
Rajasthan und Bundelkhand der Typus hind6st. diya. Dieser 
wird in Oudh, im Bhojpuri, Bhaghelkhand und teilweise Chat- 
tisgarh abyelést durch dih- (bzw. bhojpuri dik-al-), woneben in 
Oudh und Baghelkhand noch din(h) steht. Oestlich van diesem 
dih-Komplex hat die Gruppe Maithili-Magahi-Oriya, noch 
Gbergreifend auf das Gstliche Bhojpuri und Baghéli und gross 
Teile des Chattisgarhi, del, cine Neulnidung zam Prasens-Stamm. 


«SS _vV”N]|N( ——”™™™m™“MRRNM™ MC  YV’VVC_.VnNuww"._._.._._—_._ 


‘ Des Iranische dagegen hat didlo-, siiiie-. 
_* Dip alte Form hat sich nur in der Komposition, in der dort lautgesets- 
lichen Gestalt, in ditm- erhalten, und so noch pali ate-dan¢e-. 
a8 
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Dayegen verbinden sich die Formen des dstlich anschliesenden 
Bengali-Assamese (beng. diyd, dig) wieder unmittelbar mit den 
centralen und ebenso die des siidwestlich an Chattisgarhi-Oriya 
anschliessenden Marathi (dila). An letzteres schliesst sich, 
wahrend das im dussersten Siiden isolierte Singhalesische dun < 
dinna- hat, im NW das scharf umrissene dtihd-Gebiet, mit 
Gujarat als Centrum und einem umliegenden keoncentrischen 
Streifen von Rajasthani- und Bhil-Dialekten. Darfiher nérd- 
lich ein dinna-Gebiet, das scharf ausgepragt in Sindh einsetzt und 
sich von hier aus einerseits.etwa der Haidaralad-Jodhpur-Agra- 
Bahn folgend fleckenartig in das diyé-Gebiet von Rajasthan und 
noch Braj bis gegen Agra fortsetzt, ohne indes heute as in 
Cawnpore ¢insetzende dinna-Gebiet von Oudh-Baghelkhand 
zu erreichen; andrerseits in einem mehr -sidlichen Bogen wieder 
fleckenartig nach Khande® und Malva fGhre. 

4u den einzelnen Typen: 

3. (1) dita eignet our dem NW, voreinigt aber dessen sdmt- 
liche Dialekte, abgesehen von einer kleinen divd-Enklawe im 
Punchi (norddsti. Lahnda) und einem den itimeren, ditd-Dialekten 
des nw, Himalaya-Abhanges aussen (gegen das Tibetische) an- 
liegenden din-Streifen, der im Jaunsani (bei Kalsi) in der Ebene 
einsetzend nordnordwestlich gerichtet tiber den Tehri-Dialekt 
des Garhvali, das Koei uni die oberen Satlij-Dialekte zim 
Kult fihrt, 

Sonst gilt aber dita im ganzen Lahnda und Panjabi (nur das 
Bhattiaini, Siidost, Staat Bikaner, das schon regelmissig Dop- 
pelkonsonanz mit Ersatedehnung vereinfacht, hat ditd) und 
-ebenso im anliegenden Berglande: So Térvali (Svar-Kohistan) 
dit, KaSmirt dyut (<*dittu, wie dyiith= ‘gesehen”<“disthu), 
gleiche Form die Ka3miri-Dialekte. von Kistvar und Popul: 
ebense dil, eelten (Mandeali und Handi) dita, in den Pahiri- 
Dialekten des Himalaya-Abhanges, so weit Gstlich reichend wie das 
atta der Ebene (d. h. etwa bis auf die Hohe von exclu« Umbsalla) ; 
endlich haben ditts auch die Gujuri-Dialekte dex Panjab-Tief- 
landes und -Kohistans, 

4. ditté, allen diesen Dialekten gememsam, ist zugleich das 
einzige Element, das sie a!le vereinigt. Denn sonst sind Pan- 
Hibi (und Gstliches Lahnds) uni die westlichen Pahin-Dinlekte 
stark central fberschichtet und das Gujuri sogar reines Raja- 
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sthant (Mévati);in ditta (gujurt di5) aber haben sie alle das 
urspriingliche NW-Element 

Also bilden Panjabi und Lahnd’ hier gegentiber den centralen 
Dialekten eine Einheit wie fiir die-andern alters NW-Elemente 
des Panjabi (Gen. nw. -da@: centr ba: Pron, 1 a2 Ps, Pl. aw. 
ast, tusf: centr. ham, (um; Part. Pras, nw. -inida: centr. -¢ 
usw., vgl. Grierson LSI Panj. 616f.). 


5. Und die westlichen Pahari-Dialekte, alte NW-Sprache 
durch Rajasthani Uberschichtet, haben—wahrend im Gen, 
durchwegs das rajasthiini -rd usw. siegte und das centrale ham. 
tum nw. dss2, tase? auf den Raum westlich des obern Satla) 
beschrankte—in dfttd das NW-Element éstlich bis Kalsi erhalten, 
sodase nur ein NW-Element, dasauch auf das Garhvali, Kumauni 
und Naip&li ausgedehnte Part. Pass. auf -dé, noch weiter nach 
Osten reicht. J 
Das Gujuri schliesslich ist sonst, wie gesagt, reines Rajasthani 
(Mévati), vel, Gen. ka, Pron. ham, inm, Part Pass. -{f usw. 
und ditfd ist m. W, sein einziges wesentliches NW-Element 


Aue all dem erhellt, wie fest dita im NW yerankert ist 


6. (2) Aehnlich scharf begrenzt umfasst der SW-Typus didho 
mit dem Centrum Gujarat! noch emen Bogen aus den benach- 
barten Rajasthani-Dialekten (Sirahi und Mévart von Udaipur 
[gda]),. den Bhil-Sprachen (dida) und dem westlichsten Malvi 
(Staat Rutlam iio); aif thm beruht auch maratht didhla (sel- 
ten). 


7. (3) Der Typas dinwa- fincet sich in den verschiedensten 
Teilen des ni. Sprachgebietes: 
L tm NW (Enklaven im ditta-.Gebiet): 

a) dus schon besprochene West-Pahiri-Gebiet. am olern 
Satlaj (launsari dini usw,); 

bb) nd, Lahnd’& von Punch (dind)- 
2 Inder Mittelzone: 

a) Sindhi (ddéns); | 

b) daran Sathich anschliessend die diad-Enkiaven-Reihe tm 
diyé-Gebiet (in Palanpur tind Malva auch mit did(4)d in Fith- 
lung), bezeichnet durch das sidl. Marva von Palanpur (d¥t-) 


EE 


t Doch ist int Gujardti nicht ¢2-. sooderm—eingig im Ni—dp-(<erpa 2) 
dos fitiliche Wort fir ‘geben’, ~ 2 * 
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und das westliche von Jodhpur (ind), Jaipuri (dina) und Dangi- 
Dialekt des Braj (dinlijan); 

c) Malvi im Staate Devas bei Indore (ding), und darauf 
bernhend dinnalé im Altmarathi: 

d) das osteentrale Gebiet von Oudh (mit Cawnpore und Hardal) 
und Baghelkhand, wo din (dink) in allen Mundarten neben 
dth- steht (dink aus din+-dik-),—und zwar so, dass din{h) 
mehr als reines Particip, dih- mehr mit Endung (dihis wie 
kahis, dekhis usw.) Ghlich wt;4 doch kommt auch dink mit 
Endungen vor (Typus dinhis).‘—Mar. dinhalaé beruht 
auf dink des nb. anstosenden Baghtli wie mar. didhid 
auf didhé des nw. anstossenden Gujarati. 

3. Im -dussersten Siiden: Singhalesisch (dun <dinna- wie sun 
<chinna-, bam <bhinna-), 

6. Dieses Auftreten in den verschiedensten Gegenden deutet 
auf holes Alter des Typs und wahrscheinlich cinstige weitere 
Ausbreitung und gibt so seiner Alleingeltung im Mi. eine ge- 
wisse Berechtigung. — 

Andrerseits ist der Typus geographisch am wenigsten scharf 
begrenzt, Erstens hingen seine Gebicte nicht zusammen: 
Nicht nur die NW-Enklaven und das Singhal. sind isoliert, 
sondern auch in der Mittelzone ist das Westgebiet (Sindh-Agra) 
von dem Osigebiet (Qudh-Baghelkhand) durch das reine divd- 
Gehiet des Kanauji und Bundéli getrennt, Zweitens hat der 
Typus sur im Sindhi in einem grésseren geschlossenen Gebiet 
Alleingeltung; sonst bildet er entweder Enklaven (im NW im 
dita-, in der Haidarabad-Agra-Zone und Malva im diyé-Gebiet) 
oder nebea thm steht in denselben Mundarten in teil- 
weiser funktioneller Difierenzierung cin zweiter Typus (dihés 
neben din nicht drtiich, sondern im sellen Dialekt funktionell 
geschieden im Avadli-Bayhéli); wobei dieser letztere Verteil- 
ungetypus kar aus Wem ersteren entwickelt ist 

9. (4) Der Typus dih- ist herrschend in Avadhi, Bagh#li, 
Chattisgerhi (dihis wie kahis, dé&khis, logis, buldis, pais, bhais) 
und, mit -al, in Bhojpuri (dikles wie bales, dekhles usw.) doch 
hat er, wie gesagt, im Avadhi-Baghéli din(h) neben sich; und im 





“25, Allahabid (LS7 Eastern Hindi 101); d'n, Mma: Bhis, ¢ibis, bakir, 
1 Haghli febd, 154) dieses, (157) dimesi, (172) dinkds. 
* Uuklar Bloch, Formation dé Ja fanpar marathe, S: 140, 
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findet sich auch schon dalas, bzw. dais (Gst!. bagh. déis: standard 
bagh, dikis=dstl, bhojp. (Sahabad) délas: standard bhojp. 
diklas). : : 

10. (5) Die Neubildung aus dem Prasens-Stamm dé-l- hat 
Alleingelrung in der Gruppe Maithili-Magahi-Oriya, greift aber, 
wie gesagt, auch aul die anstessenden Gelvete des Bhojpun 
(dei-), Baghéli und Chattisgarhi (dz+) ther. So maith. delihinh 
‘er gab’ wie kahalikink ‘er sagte’, mag, délak wie kahlak, or. 
dela wie kakild, paild usw. 

Dieser Priterital-Stamm East. Hindi dé-, Bihari u. Oriya 
dé.1- ist klar auf dem Prasens-Stamm aufgebaut nach ortione 
wie bhojpuri dekhab: dakhat: dékhal=déb: det: x, Sein Vor- 
laufer war zweilellos *di-, *dil-, das heute das drh(al}- und de(i)- 
Gebiet im Westen, Siiden und Osten umgibt.? 


11, (6) Das ganze Ubrige ni. Sprachgebiet umfasst der Typus 
diyd. Er ist der alleinherrschende im Gangeland von (inclus.) 
Umballa bis (exclus.) Cawnpore (hinddést. diya, braj dram, 
kanauji dad), in den angrenzenden Himalaya-Dialekten (garh- 
vali [mit Ausnahme des Tehri din-], kumauni und naipali diyd) 
und im Bundelkhand (dad); ist vorherrschend in Rajasthan 
(diya) und Malva (diyé):2u iim gehdren, bew. auf thm beruhen 
bengali. Pte, diyd, Prat. dité und assam. Pte. diya, Prat. dile 
und die Hauptform des Marathi, dild. 

Er war zweifellos auch der Vorlaufer der Eastern Hindi-, 
Bihari- und Oriya-Typen dih(al)- und dé(/)-, die heute sein Ge- 
biet imterbrechen; wie er auch tatstichlich noch heute neben 
dth-, d@- im Chattisgarh steht (dtye). 

Formgeschichte, 

12. Ds sich ai. datia- direkt Gherhaupt nicht, mi. dinwa- nur 
in dem im Vergleich zu seiner mi. Alleingeltung stark einge- 
schriinkten Typus din- fortsetzt, so ist letzterer vor Gesichts- 
punkte der Oberlieferten alt- und mittelindischen Formen 7i- 
michst der cmzige historische ni. Typus. 





) Die emzeinen Sprachen der Eastern Hindi-, Bihiri- wu. Oniy-Grappe 
haben also, im Ueberblick, die folgenden Typen: Avadhi din(h) tand dite; 
Baghélj din{h), did-is, selten, im Osten, d&-is; Chattingarhi dik-is und dé-s. 
im reinen Pte. auch diye; Bhojpuri dikd-ad und, im Osten, déJ-ar; Magahi, 
Maithili, Ofiya nar d2-i-. 
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Doch ist auch diya, der ni. Haupttypus, altererbt, alter selbst 
als das Oberlielerte ai. data. und mi dinna- 

Denn wie hindist. Aga, mad, payd, kiya auf vorfaurastni 
“hilia-"mula-, gald-"kila- guriickgehen, so offenbar diyd—la 
irgendwelche Analogicbildung ausgeschlossen ist—aul "diia- 
*dita~ aber ist inmittelbar gleich gr. d07és wie htta-=@erds 
ind sthite-— orarrés. 

Keiner der bisherigen Falle von im Ni, erhaltenen, wihrend dem 
iiberlieferten Ai. fehlenden altindogermanischen Sprachgut* 
kann sich mit diesem an Bedeutung vergleichen, 

Dic villige Verdrangung von "difa- aus der alt- und mittelin- 
dischen Ueberlielerimy kann—wenn sie auch (wortiber gleich) 
eine gewisse geographiech-historische Berechtigung hat—doch 
keine wirklich sprachgeschichtliche Tatsache, sondern mur ein 
Ergebnis der Grammatiker-Konvention sein, * 


13. Mit der Erschliessung von ai. *dita- dindert sich oun die 
Beurteilung der: diberlicferten Formen. Denn hat "dita- im 
Ai. bestanden, so muss «| in sAmtlichen Dialekten die 
ilteste Form geweam sein; und als—nur in manchen 
Didlekten—dialektiech vers chiedene—Neubildungen auf- 
kamen, milsen diese samtlich neben *dita- aulgekommen sein. 

Diese Neubildungen waren Bildungen aus dem Pradsensstamme 
dad-, und zwar mit -fa- oder -na- Suffix, wobei ersteres durch 
das alte *difa-, letzteres durch die allgemeie Neigung der d- 
Stimme unterstitet wurde (Vel. dbrigens site- und rinna-: 
vid- ‘hinidén’,) So entstanden—in verschiedenen Dialekten— 
einerseits datiq-, die Oberlieferte ai. Form, andererseits *danna-, 
Da aber neben beiden zur Zeit ihres Aufkommens noch das 
alte “difa- gestanden haben muss, wurden sie mit diesen: zu 
*dilta- unil dinna--ausgeglichen, wovon ersteres die Vorform des 
heutigen NW-Typus, letzteres die iiberlicferte mi. Form ist. ** 





4 Vel. Wackernagel Ax Gr. XIX ff, 

* Diese hat bekaantlich dita- anf die Bedeutungen ‘geteiit’ wad ‘gebunden’ 
eingeschranke. 

f* Dammit hat sich mi dimes- im Zusnmenhange natiirtich evkliet. (Analog 
and die Aveginichunges von “datie- und Jaddha- mit *dia- 2u [k- und fldb-, 
worfiber miten.)—Die Aichtige Erklirung Kieckers’ (FF 24259) hat 
Wackernagel KZ 43.2014. leicht genug wireriegt wad die Stijtzungsver- 
anche Kieckers’ [F 32.887, atti, vergeblich, Kicckers hat aber in inert 
Punkte recht: nichts berechtigt im Indoiranischen zu Pischel's Aonahme eines 








In der fiherwiegenden “Mengé der ai. Dialekte aber haben 
entweder iiberhaupt keine Neubildungen stattgefunden oder 
sie haben sich nicht durchgesetzt; und “difa- blieh ungestort 
erhalten. 


14. Ai. datia- ist also vine litterarisch fixierte Durchgangsform. 
Andrerseits ist seine dialektische Fortsetzung in *ditla- zu seben, 
das daffa- neben “difa- voraussetet. datta- ist-also ftir altere 
Zeiten dort zu lokalisieren, wo heute “dilfa- gilt, Damit ergibt 
sich aber bei der scharfen Begrenstheit dieses Typus im Ni, ein 
sicheres Lokalisierungselement fir die dem fiberlieferten At 
xugrunde licgende Mundart: diese ist em NW-Dialekt 


15. Im Gegensatz zur -fa-Neubildung (dafta-) ist die auf -na-, 
entsprechend ihrer spiteren Fixierung, schon in ausgeglichenet 
Gestalt (dinna-) Gberliefert. Die Umfangsdifferenz des mi 
und ni.dinna-ist zum Teil woll wirklich eine historische Tatsache. 
So machen z. B, altmarathi dinnald und die urspriinglich offenbar 
gusammenhidngenden milvi diné und singhal. dun ©: niche 
unwahrscheinlich, dass die Mahdrastri wirklich wrspriinglich 
dinna- hatte und dila (auf *dia- berthend) erst: sptiter. einge- 
drangen ist, Fir die Dialékte des Ganges-Landes (Sauraséni 
usw.) aber ist kaum anzunchmen, dass sie das alte “dia- zur 
Zeit der Fixierung der Prakyts schon verloren hatten und das 
heutige “dia~ auf spiiteren Neueinbriichen beruht; vielmehr 
dirfte *dia- in den Schriftsprachen durch Konventian eliminiert 
worden sein, wozu vielleicht gerade die Mahar. viel brigetraget 
hat. 

Damit sind die ni, Typen "dia-, “ditta-, und dinna erklart 
Zur Erklarung der restlichen (guj. diJhd und avadhi dih-is) ist 
€3 notwendig, auf die indischen Warter ffir ‘nehmen’ einzugeben. 


16. Fir ‘nehmen’ zerfallt das Ni. in zwei grosse Gebiete: 


Centrum und Osten haben den Typus /é, Westen und Sider 
grahh-. 


ui “diddmi= Sidows (BB 15.126). Das Pali har wie das Ai, mor dada; 
and im Iran. haben, von dem umaichern Awestiechen abgeehen, dos 
Altpers. daddiwe, iss Westomet. 2lf-, das Siyni 443-, das NW Turfan (wo 
Defectiv-Schreibung nicht wakracheintich) dab. Ny. dikdé beraht auf Aus 
gleich von nwT. daktd mit echtpersiach (wTurtan) diyai (vel. Vert, Dialetta- 
fogig $258 uegen Andreas-Wackornagel (FN 1914.10), 
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{2 sellet hat wieder drei Haupttypen: 

1. fa-, reimend mit &a- ‘sagen’, in Assam und Oet-Bengalen: 

2 f2-reimend mit ¢& im ganzen Centrum und SW (Rajasthan, 
Gujarat); 

3: f@- nicht retmend mit ¢?- im NW. 


17. Also (1) Assam. /a-'nehmen’ wie da- ‘sa gen’ gegen dé- ‘geben’; 
Prit_ ladle wie kale gegen dile. Ost-Bengalen, 2. B, Dacea-Dis- 
trict (LST Beng. 207) laild ‘er nahm’ wie koild ‘er sagte'gegen 
did er gab’, Maimensingh (ebd 391, 234-5) la ‘nehmt* gegen 
dt ‘gebt', 

Das mittlere Bengalen (Calcutta, Bardvan, Sunthal Parganas, 
Dmajpur, Rajbangéi) hat né-, wil-, immer reimend mit d2-, dél-. 
Da nun sogar westlich von der sé-, il-Zone die Formen: mit 
-Anlawt wieder nicht mit é& reimen (Midnapur /ayd, Dhal- 
bhum Jaye; Jolla gegen dila), so ist, solange sich nicht Formen 
wie “nail finden, beng. né- wahrscheinlich za sindhi miauu ‘wegneh- 
men’ und westpahaci nt-'nehmen’ *' zu ziehen und nicht lautlich 
aus 2-entstanden, Dieselbe Migtichkeit besteht trotz des dort 
hiufigen Wechsele von # und J fir ofiyd mz-, weld ‘nehmen’. 


18. (2) Erst im westlichen Bengalen, im Uebergange 
aum Bihari, reimt (@ mit dé-: im S (Manbhum hilek wie dilek), 
in der Mitte (Malda fiy@) und im N (Purnea hile wie dij-). 

Von da an westlich reimt /é- immer mit dz-: maithili-magahi 
lét wie dé, bhojpuri fihal wie dihal, avadhi lih-is ‘er nahm’ wie 
dth-s ‘er gab’ (vgl. kah-ss ‘er sapte’) und An(h) wie din (h), kanauji 
und tundéli lod wie dad, Braj liyau wie diyau und lin(h)au wie 
din(ijow, hindGet. liyd wie diy. Ebenso nondlich anliegend 
naipall, kumauni und garhvali /ipé wie diyd, Schliesstich im 
SW rajasthiini fivd, bzw. Hea und fidt(h)o wie diyd, bzw. dina 
und did(4)d und pujariti fidhd wie didha. 

19. (3) Im NW westlich vom Ghaggar—dem *ditla-Gebiet— 
dagegen reimt /é im Prater. nur vereinzelt mit dé: nur im 
dstlichen Teile dieses Gebietes steht pany. WMA une Hn (2 ditt) 
neben fia und (in den Himalaya-Dialekten) sirmaun Hild: 
dita, Die westlicheren Him.-Dial—vom Baghati bis zum Padari 
—haben dirchwegs fad (mit géd ‘gezangen; ped ‘gefallen'reimend) 
—— eS 

** Pafgvall wi-, wid, bhudravahi =? gegen sonatiges Weatpahiri &.. 
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oder Jaa gegeniiher dita; und ebenso hat das 12- des Lahinda, das— 
«a den Districten Sahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur—bis an den Jhelum 
and vereinzelt—in dem Stadt-Dialekt von Pefavar und dem damit 
musammenhdngenden Hindkd von Hazara—selbst dariiber hinaus 
én den Aussersten NW reicht, immer 2a (wieder wie gé4, pea) 
und [yd gegen ditta. 

20. Da nun in diesen Gebieten das alte Wort fr ‘nchmen’ 
offenbar ghin- war—tenn dieses ist es noch heute in den centralem 
Einflusse abliegenden Gegenden des Lahnd’ und ‘hat sich in der 
Bedeutung ‘kaufen’ auch im Pahagi erhalten ($51)—, undrerseits 
das nordwestliche 2 geographisch mit dem centralen zusamimen- 
hangt,—<so ist /2- im NW nicht urspriinglich, sondern aus dem 
Centrum cingewandert. **. 

Im éstlichen Teile dieses NW-Gebietes, wo /2-, lind schon 
friher eingedrungen war und damit zugleich das centrale in- 
nersprachliche Prinzip der Reimung von ‘nchmen’ und ‘geben’, 
wurde [ivd teilweise nach ditta umgeformt. Der tiefere Westen 
aber, in den /é spliter eindrang und dem die Reimung yor 
‘nehmen’ mit ‘geben’ fremd war (er hatte frither ghinn-, ghidda = 
dé-, dittd), liess Hyd—nur als 12a einer seiner Gruppen, s¢4, ped, 
angepasst—unausgeglichen neben dittd stehen. (I2- ist also 
das weitest nordwestlich vorgedrungene Central-Element_) 

21. Entstehung des Typus /2-, 

Das rein mit ka-(<kah-) ‘sagen’ reimende la- des Assamese und 
Getlichen Bengali geht klar direkt auf Jak- zuriick: Bei dem 
mit dé reimenden centralen Jz und seiner Vorstule, dem 
mit dé reimenden apabhraméa /2- ‘nehmen’, vgt. 

lehi leppinu lévinn lai Jal léjjat zu 

*dthi deppinu *derinn *dévi dal dijjai—, 
ist dies aber tautlich nicht mdglich, wie schon ats apabhir. 
iah- ‘erlangen’ neben z-'nehmen’ und central kab- ‘sagen’ folgt. 


22, Vielmehr ist 4 cine Reimbildung zu dé-; Nach dem 
Gegenwort dz ‘gibt’ wurde “lahat ‘nimmt’ zu /2/ umgeformt. 

Im Prasens siegt so beidem Ausgleich der beiden Gegenworter 
stets dd-. Im Prateritum gewdhnlich ebenso liyd fiir *lahio 
nach diyd, dann auch find nach dinéd usw. Doch hat hier, da 
(Ost) *lakia- und (West) laddha- gegeniiber *dia- die volleren 





** Das wird sich epliter (§§22 und 32£,) noch durch awel Indizien bestatigen- 
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Formen waren, /e4-sich in manchen Gebieten, nur mit Uebernakme 
des ¢ von “dia-, behauptet und seinerseits"dia- umg 
formt: Daher der stidwesteentrale Typus fidhd didhd aus 
faddha--+-*dia~ und der ostcentrale Jih-ts dih-ts aus *lahia- 
+"*dia-* 

Erst damit sind alle ni. Pte-Bildungen von dd- erkidrt, Tet 
f- als Rewmwort von d2- entstanden, so mus ts, wo vs Hicht 


mit dicsem reimt (NW), sprach-unurspriinglich sein, Das. 


stimmt auch zu den historischen Verhaltnissen ($20). 


25. Die lautliche Entstehung von /2- ist damit so weit klar; 
Schwierigheit macht aber, was noch nie beachtet wurile, die 
Bedeutung. Denn dic Ost uwnd centralen Dia- 


lekte setzen cin Jebh- mit der Hedewtung 
nehmen' voraus, im Al, bedeutet lebh- das 


aber nic, sondern nur ‘erlangen, finden,’ 
‘tehmen' dagegen nur prabh- (und d-da@-). 

24. Dieses ai. labh-erlangen’ setzt sich auch im Ni. fort. 
Denn im Westen—dem zusammenhiingenden Gebicte 
des KaSmiri, Lahnda-Panjibi, Sindhi und westlichen Rajasthint 
sand im Siden—im Singhalesischen (welt weniger im 


Guj, und Mar)—fst Jabh- das herrschende 


Wort Fir ‘erlangen’ (bew, ‘erlangt werden’). *: 


25, So hat das Katmin— aber nicht seine Dinlekte stich 
und sidlich vom Marbal- und Banihal-Pass—fab-, lobn ‘er- 
langen’, also das urspriingliche Passivthema ( <labkye-) in aktiver 
Verwendung und im Pre Neubildung Das sidlich anschiiess- 
ende Gebict deg ganzven Panjab, Sindh und de antiegenden 
Rajasthan fat gesehlossen Jebbh-, laddh-(oder Neubildung) 
‘erlangt werden’: lahnd& ladbk-, laddhd, panj, labbh-, labbhea, 
eindht /abk-, ladhd, west], rajasthan? thafi ladhé ‘gefunden’, 
biteti ldhé, marvazi Jato (aus dem Prasens) und. dstlich tiber- 
reichend bis ing Jaipuri (fad-) und vereinzett selbst bis ins MAlvi 
(so Jhallavar fad6). In fabbh- hat also wieder das Panjabi 





'* Der Gujar-Typus “die sche richtig zu mi, faddha- gemgen bei 
Reames Comp. Ger. 3.142; ganx irrig dagegen Hoernle Comp, Gr, 1411, richtig 
aber hier jit ay “dahiee. 

“4 Prilfpunkt flr die geogr, Verteilung die Stelle ‘er war verloren untl jat 
wieder gefunden’ der ‘Verlorenen-—Solin'-Parabel. 








das alte NW-Element erhalten (#4; nur das Pévadhi, sein dst- 
lichster Dialekt, hat schon das centrale m#l- und ebenso seine 
N-Mundarten Dégri und Kangri, zusammen mit den benach- 
barten stil, und Ostl. KaSmiri-Dialekten) und ebenso in weitem 
Umfange das sonst schon fast rein centrale Rajasthani, Sindhi 
hat neben Jabh-‘erlangt werden’ auch noch das Aktiy Johagu 
‘erlangen’. 

26. Das sildwestl. anschliessende Kacchi hat fiir sindhi 
labh-, Jadhd auch lajh-, laddho (LSI Sindti 190), womit es Jaina- 
Mahar, lajjhai neben Jabbhat fortsetzt, das also nicht mit 
Pischel $541 ‘verlesen’, sondern nach Analogie der Dental- 
stamme (bajjhai: baddha-) auf Jaddha- aufgebaut ist.** Diese 
charakteristische Koincidenz ergibt zugleich ein wichtiges Lokali- 
sierungselement [Gr die Jaina-Maharastri: Diese beruht woht 
auf der der centralen Ueberschichtung vorhergehenden urspriing- 
lichen West-Siid-Mundart Gujarat’s, die dann durch jene 
nach Kacch zuriickgedrangt wurde. 


27. Der anschliessende SW, Gujarati und Marathi, hat 
ebenfalls guj, ladhvi ‘erlangen’, mar. /abhyé ‘erlangt werden’ 
und ldkné ‘erlangen’ (also ganz wie Sindhi); doch ist in Gujarat 
jad-(dem Guj, eigentiimlich), in Mar. mtil- und daneben im. 
Dekhan sdpad-, im Koftkan gée- das wirklich tibliche Wort 
(nur bisweilen im Kofkan auch /@b-). Schliesslich hat das 
Singhal. lab-(<labha- oder labhya-), lad- ‘erlangen’. 


Also hat sich labh-‘erlangen', dessen urspriingliche Ausdehoung 
liber das Gebiet der ganzen West-Siid-Gruppe durch die beiden 
Eckpfeiler des KaSmiri und Singhal. markiert wird, im Westen 
im weitestem Umfange erhalten, ist dagegen im SW (Guj, und 
Mar. }—sekundir—zuriickgedringt. 


28. Im Centrum und Osten dagegen, Wo 
wir far labs die Bedeutung ‘nehmen’ 
voraussetzen mussten (423),findet sich fabh- 


‘erlangen’ tatsaichlich nie Dafdr haben diese 
Dialekte vielmehr prap-, mil- und bhé-. 





“4 riper openers eae pe hear hey eas Mena 
, t trote Pischel' durch 
Stepan oo « ($§535,.540 und sonst) 
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‘Und zwar ist, wie der Prilfpunkt zeigt, mil- heute iler fiblichste 
Ausdruck, vor dem par- (dieses 2. B, in Braj, Avadhi, Chattis- 
garhi, Magahi, Beng. und Assamese) und bhét-(dieses vor allem 
éstlich: Nagpuria Bhojpuri, Maithili, Beng,, aber anderurselts 
auch im Westpahari [Sirmaurt und Inner Siraji]) 2urdicktreten, 


29, Das ost-centrale mil- hat sich auch stark ausgedehnt: 

nach N W.—wo es das Westpahiri und selbst die éstlichen 
und sidlichen KaSmiri-Dialekte (kastavarti myul-, poguli mil-, 
rambant wil- gegen hoch-kaim. /ab-) umfasst, so dass die nw. 
Hiigeldialekte (das eigentliche Kaam. ausgenommen) fabik- 
‘erlangen’, wahrend es sich in der anliegenden Ebene weit nach 
Ozten gehalten hat, tiberhaupt nicht kennen: und 

nach S W,—wo es vom Malvi (mij-) aus auch nach Gujarat 
(Ahmadabad maf-) und vielfach in das Dekhan- und Koalan- 
Marathi vorgedrungen ist. 

130. Wahrend sich aber das westliche Jahh-‘erlangen’ im Ost- 
Centralen nicht findet, finden sith die ost-centralen prap- und 
mil auch im west-sildl. jobh-Gchiet, Ersteres scheint nach 
sindhi pd-, pdté,*! mar. pdrg?, patla und parila im West-Saden 
gleichfalls altheimatherechtigt ond nur ausser Gebrauch ge- 
kommen; une fetzteres hat nicht nur, Wie gezcipt, in weiten 
Purtieen des West-Siid-Gebietes labh-'erlangen' yerdriingt, son- 
dern findet sich in der Bedeutung ‘vercinigen’ auch im: fabk- 
Gebiet selbst (sindhi milagi, lahnda mél-), wohl eingewarndert.| 


$l. Dadurch nun, dass, wahrend der Westen fibereinstimmend 
mit dem Ai. nur Jabh-‘erlangen’ hat, der Osten, fr den "labh- 
‘nehmen’ vorauszusetzen, labh-‘erlangen’ tatsichlich nicht kennt, 
ergibt sich die dialektische Differenzicrung der Bedeutung von 
labh- als alt. 

Und dass die Ost-Bedeutung ‘nchmen’ ebenso alt, nimlich 
urindogermanisch, ist wie die—schon durch das fiberlieferte 
‘Ai, markierte—West-Bedeutung ‘erlangen’, zeigt dasGriechische. 

Denn griech. KapBamw bedleutet nicht pur—wie aiund 
West-Sid Jabk-—‘erlangen’, sondern atich—wie ver-ost-centrales 
tabh- — ‘empfangen’, ‘nehmen' als Gegenwort zu ‘geben’, und 
‘kaufen’, in welch letzteren. Beceutungen ihm im aberlieferten 
Ai. und heutigen West-Siid durchaus prabi- entspricht. 
ee Se eis ee 


) Fir "paid noch dem Prasems, « Note 45, unten. 
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Also NauBarw (1) ‘erreichen, ertangen’ (kAéos Na Bele, xrjua 
§s vlxys)=ai, und West-Sid lobdk-; aber 

(2) ‘empfangen’ (wap’ olrep Eka Bor rade ra rfc, uobods 
NapBavew) = vor-Ost-Central *labh-, hindi /2- usw,, dagegen ‘ai.’ 
grabh-, lahnda ghinn-, mar. ghe-; 

‘nchmen’ als Gegenwort za ‘geben’ [déws Ge» Aasorue 
xonuccrar, et Sidoin (Xen. Cyr. 3,2,28); AauBavece waddov ij 
bidoven (Thuc. 2,97); oby ds re doorr” GAN Gres Te AnWerat 
(Ar, Eccl, 783)]=hindi usw. i-, aber ‘ai.’, lahnda, marathi 
usw. vrabh- usw.; 

ferner \apBase ‘etwas um etwas kaufen’ (MapBaver Te 
éSo\o00) —hind? usw. i2- (vgl. LSI Western Hindi 604-5, 240), 
aber ai. usw. grabh-; 

schliesslich der so haufigen Wendung AaSay tt ‘etwas 
genommen habend, mit etwas’ entsprechen die gleich haufigen 
hindi usw. /ékar, aber ai griited (oder ddéys), mar. ghéin usw." 


32. Von den urspriinglichen Bedeutungen von /abh-, ‘neimen’ 
und ‘erlangen’, hat also fri das Ost-Centrale ‘nehmen’, 
das West-Siid — dieses schon im tiberlieferten Ai—erlangen’ 
verallgemeinert, 

Da nun das Indische fiir die Bedeutung yon labA- in zwei 
Gebiete zerfillt: West-Siden mit Jath- ‘erlangen’ und Ost- 
Centrum mit *labk- ‘nehmen', und sein geographisches Kom- 
plement in der ersten Bedeutung ost-centr. mal-(prap-), in der 
zweiten west-siid grabh- ist, so muss die ‘nchmen’-(grabk-: labh-) 
und die ‘erlangen’-(labh-: mil-) Isoglotte urspriinglich identisch 
sein; d. h., wo egrabh-‘nehmen', muss /abA-‘erlangen’, und wo 
*labh-, té-‘nehmien’, muss mél-erlangen’ gegolten haben (und 
umgekehrt). 

Tatsichlich hat heute das reine West-Sdd-Gebiet grabh- 
‘nehmen’—/abh—erlangen’, das reine Centrum-Ost-Gebiet *labh- 
lé- ‘nehmen'—mil-(oder prip-) ‘erlangen’. 


33, Doch liegen entlang der ganzen Grenze Uebergangsgebiete, 
die einen WS-Ausdruck mit einem centralen konjugieren, 
also #@- ‘nehmen’ und Jobh- ‘erlangen' oder prabh- ‘nchmen’ 
und mil- ‘erlangen’ haben. 





'* Diese willige Uebereinetimmung ler Bedeutungen sichert neuer: 


tlings, trots der Avslauteifferess S:hd, die Zusammengehdrigkelt vou -st 
RomBdice und ai. lahb. 
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_ Denn die urspriinglich koincidenten ‘nehmen'- und ‘erlangen’- 

sind dies heute nicht mehr, Sondern die — auf der 
Hohe von Gujarat durch das Meer unterbrochene — *nehmen’ 
(grabh-: 12-)-Isoglotte zieht im Westen westlich, im Siiden ndrd- 
lich vou der ‘erlangen’ (/abk-: mil-)-lsoglotte, die sie etwa in 
der Gegend von Surat schneidet. 

Durch diese Divergenz schneiden nun die beiden Isoglotten 
zwei Uebergangsgebicte aus: ein westliches mit /2- *nehmen'— 
labh- “erlangen’ im Ost-Lahnda, Panjabi, West-Rajasthini und 
Gujarati—und ein siidliches mit ghé- 'nehmen'—mil- ‘erlangen’ 
im Dekhan- und meist auch Koikan-Marathi. 

Diese Konjugicrungen sind nun — besonders im Westen, 
wo heute /2-‘nehmen', das selbst schliesslich auf “labh- zuriickgeht, 
neben fabk-erlangen’ zu stehen kommt—sicher unurspriinglich 
und es fragt sich nur, ob in den beiden Divergenzgebieten das 
centrale (z-, bew. mtil-) oder das West-Stid-Element (labh-, bzw. 
ghe-) das neueingedrungene ist—anders gesagt, ob die Diver- 
genzgebiete ‘urspriinglich dem West-Siid-Gebiet oder dem 
centrilen angehirten. 


34. Da nun der nérdliche Teil des West-Divergenzgebietes, 
Ost-Lahnda und Panjabi, zweifellos urspriingliches Westgebict 
ist (sein /2- hat sich schon vorher als aus dem Centrum einge- 
wandert ergeben, §§20 und 22) und chenso das siidliche (Marathi-) 
Divergenzgebict zweifellos urspriingliches Sid-, nicht centrales 
Gebiet (sein mil- ist also aus dem Centrum eingewandert): so 
ist—da fiberhaupt allgemein die centrale, nicht die West- 
Siid-Sprache expansiy ist—auch fiir den Rest des westlichen 
Divergenzgchietes, das fé-"nehmen'-labh-'erlangen’-Gebiet von 
West-Rajasthan und Gujarat, wahrscheinlich, dass /2- auch hier 
eingewandert, labk- aber (hdchstens mit Ausnahme des Ost- 
Rajasthani von Jaipur und noch wahracheinlicher Jhallayar) 
alt-bodenstandig ist; dass also das durch labh- ‘erlangen’ markierte 
Rajasthani- und Gujarati-Gebiet urspriinglich der West- 
Siid-(Outer Circle’) Gruppe angehorte;** dass demnach dann 
nicht our im Ost-Lahnda und Panjabi, sondern auch im West- 
Rajasthani und Gujarati grabh- das urspriingliche Wort fiir 
‘nehmen* war. 


** Urspriingliches West-Sad-Gebict Misst sich natOrlich nach diesen Iso- 


glotten nicht bestimmen, wenn beide Centralelemente, 2 und sil, 
ringewantdert sind: s0 im westlichen Pahari, urspringlichom NW-Gebiet (§5). 
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Ist also Jz dann im Ost-Lahndi—Panjabi und West-Raja- 
sthani—GujarSti letzten Endes gleich unurspriinglich, so ist 
doch seine Stellung in beiden Gebieten grundverschieden: In 
ersterem. ist es—telatiy spat—als einzelnes Central-element in 
noch heute fast reines NW-Gebiet cingedmimgen; in letzterem 
gehért es der Sprach-hauptmasse an und Jabi-‘erlangen’ seiner- 
seits ist ein fast vereinzelter Rest der urspriingtichen West-Sfid- 
Sprache in einem heute schon fast rein centralen Gebiet. 

35. labh-lebt also in diesem westlichen Divergenzgebiet in zwei 
Gestalten: /abh- und /é-,und zwei Bedeutungen: ‘erlangen’ und 
‘nehmen’ fort; als niimlich das centrale *labk-'nehmen’ schon in 
seiner ausgeglichenen Gestalt, als /é-, in den Westen einwanderte, 
wurde dort ein Zusammenhang mit dem bodenstandigen labh- 
‘erlangen' nicht mehr gefihit und die beiden Worter konnten un- 
abhingig nebeneinander forthestehen- 

Die—urspriinglich ¢ine— ‘nehmen’(grabh-: lad-}- und 
‘erlangen’(/abk-: mil-)-Isoglotte ist also heute im Westen durch 
die ‘erlangen’(/ebh-: mil-)-, im Siiden durch die ‘nehmen'(ghé-+ 
lz-)-Isoglotte gegeben, jedesmal also durch die inncren Isoglot- 
ten-Stiicke. 

36, Es sollen nun die Gberlieferten indischen Frithdialekte auf 
ihre Einstellung zu dieser Hauptisoglotte gepriift werden, 

Das iiberlieferte Ai, mit gradh- ‘nehmen’ und fadh- nur 
‘erlangen’, fallt klar in das West-Siid-Gebiet, in dem es durch 
datta- weiter auf den NW eingeschrankt wird (§14). Wie auch 
die heutigen West-Sid-Dialekte (£30), hat es neben labh- fir 
'erlangen’ auch prdp-; mil- dagegen noch nie in Rigveda, Epos 
und K5lidasa (nach Boehtlingk, Kleines Wh. 80), wahrend es 
spiiter, offenbar als sich die Verlegung des ‘Ai’ ins Centrum 
geltend machte, sehr hiiufig wird. Ein gleicher Einfluss des 
Centrums auf die Bedeutung von /abh- findet sich — worin sich 
die Starke der schriftsprachlichen Tradition zeigt — memes 
Wissens nicht; fande sich labh—nehmen’ in emem ai. Texte, sO 
wirde dies dessen centralen (Gstlichen) Ursprung beweisen. 

37. Dagegen hat die spaitere Schriftsprache aus der centralen 
Volkssprache die Wurzel /a-‘nehmen’ neu cingefiihrt, die, nach 
Muster von dd- aus */é:déi abstrahiert, bereits den Reimaus- 
gleich von labh- mit d2- voraussetzt.** Doch ist, wie die diber- 


+? Vel. dazu Edgerton, JAOS 38.2066. 
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lieferten Formen (lati, falur, aldsit; lated) zeigen, die Neubildung 
keine lebendige — denn diese hatte nach volkssprachlichem fi: 
dt Reimbildungen zy da- ergeben — sondern eine 
theoretisch-abstrakte: Man hat die aus dé-1/2-= di--x abstra- 
hierte "Wurzel’ a: kiinstlich nach der denkbar ecinfachsten Art 
(lé-ti, 1-4) Hektiert. 


38. Auch das Pali hat in der Regel gak-‘nehmen' :/ah-erlangen’ 
(und mi bei Childers nur im Ptc miltia-) und fillt 50 gleich- 
falls wesentlich ins West-Sid-Gebiet. Doch kenne ich (aus 
Childers) auch einen zweifellosen Fall von Jabi-‘nehmen’: lad- 
dha samattha purisé ‘taking with him competent men” (Mah. 220) 
wo faddhd=hindi lé-har=gr. KaBde ist und sonstigem pai 
gaketed (x. B. im selben Text gahetod stnzhake {Mah 227| ‘taking 
with him his friends’), ai. grhitng entspricht. Dies ist zugleich 
der einzige mir derzeit bekannte frithindische Beleg fir labh- 
‘nehmen’. 

Im Pali haben sich also, bei vorwiegend west-siidlicher Grund- 
lige, auch centrale Einfliisse geltend gemacht (Ujjain ra aI 

39. Ebenso fille die Mahara stri — mit gak-"nehmen’, lah- nur 
erlangen’ (aber schon haufig mil-'zusammenkommen'}—rein 
ins West-Sid-Gebiet, wie far die Basis des heutigen Marathi 
(ghé-'nehmen’, /ah-‘erlangen") 2u erwarten war, 

Ob die Gibrigen Prakrts (2 B. Magadhi und Sauraséni) in 
diesem Punkte ost-centrale Verhdltnicse reflektieren, kann fch 
derzeit nicht untersuchen. Doch lasst der starke Einfluss der 
Maharistri und des Sanskrits und der Gberhaupt. kiinstliche 
Charakter dieser Sprachen kaum viel enwarten. 

40. Das Apabhraméa hat iah-‘erlangen’ und je und gak- 
(gegha-)} ‘nehmen’. Nun konnte man das Nebeneinander von 
-"nehmen" umd fah- ‘etlangen’ noch auf das westliche Divergenz- 
gebiet (033) als Basis deuten, das Noch-hinzutreten von gah- 
‘nehmen’ aber beweist, da gah- und B- fiir ‘nehmen’ in keinem 
lebendigen Dialekte nebeneinander auftreten, dass hier zweifellos 
Mischsprache vorliegt, die simtliche West-Siid- und centralen 
Elemente vereinige 

41. Bei dieser Lokalisierung der Altd inlekte nach der ‘nehmen’- 
und ‘erlangen’-Iseglotte ist indes zweierlei 2y beachten: Erstens 


'" Geiger, Pal S. 3; Franke, Pali gad Saeskey 5S. |, 
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ist es ungewiss, wie weit die Differenz der beiden Gruppen alt 

ist. Das System grabh-‘nehmen’, labh-(prap-) ‘erlangen’ des 

West-Siid ist, da die alten West-(‘Ai') und Sdd-Dialekte (Ma- 

hardstri) darin yallig mit den modernen tibercinstimmen, sicher 

echr ult. Fir das Vor-Ost-Centrale aber steht nur so. viel fest, 

dass es labh-und zwar jedenfalls haufig, auch in der Bedeutung 

‘nehmen’ hatte; nicht aber, ob deswegen labh-'erlangen’ und grabh- 

‘nehmen’ schon friih aufgegeben waren. Denn die Durchfih- 

‘rung ¢iner Bedeutung bei einem Verb und die Eliminierung der 
Synonyme ist oft ein junger Vorgang.'* Doch macht das hohe 
Alter der DurchfGhrung einer der beiden Urbedeutungen von 
labh- im Westen das Analoge auch fiir den Osten wahrechein- 
ich. 


42. Zweitens ist xv beachten, dass die Lage und urspriingliche 
Ausdehnung des Vor-Ost-Centralen unbekannt ist. Das Vor- 
West-Siid war jedenfalls ciamal im NW (Panjab), wo das 
grabh-labh-System noch heute am reinsten ausgeprigt ist, an- 
sassig und hat sich von da aus allmahlich Indus-, spliter kiisten- 
ubwiirts (Westl. Rajasthan, Sindh, Gujarat, Maharastra, Ceylon) 
ausgebreitet, wobei aber neben kontinuierlicher Stoss-Schiebung 
auch mit Ueberspringung {so sicher Singhalesisch) und tibrigens 
auch mit sekundirem xowh-Ausgleich arspriinglich verschiedener 
Altdialekte zu rechnen ist, Far das Vor-Ost-Centrale ist zunachst 
wahrecheinlich, dass es — von Anfang dstlich vom Vor-West- 
Siidlichen geschichtet — zur Zeit dessen Etablierung im Panjab. 
an der oberen Jumma sesshaft war und von hier aus durch ein- 
fuche Ausbreitung gegen O und S vordrang. Doch kann ¢s 
auch durch Ueberspringung des West-Siid in seinen Altsitz 
gelangt sein und ferner bei seiner Ausbreitung auch. andere 
Ost-Dialekte, darunter vielleicht auch urspriingliche grabh- 
‘nehmen’—/labh-'erlangen’-Dialekte, verdringt haben. 

Nach dem Gesagten wird die Lokalisierung 2 B, des Pali nach 
der ‘nelumen'-lsoglotte ungewiss. Aber da hier (ah-, wie © 
scheint, nur selten ‘nehmen’ und gewohnlich ‘erlangen’, ‘nehmen’ 
abor gak- heisst, so scheint trotz allem — wenn man nicht eben 
eine untergegangene Ost-Gruppe mit ebenfalls dieser Konju- 





t* Anilrerseite sind woh! alle Alt-Literatur-Sprachen mit threr Mehrheit 
‘on Bedeutungen desselben Verbe und Mehrheit von Verben fiir dieselbe 
Bedeutang chen wesentlich Gemeinsprochen. 


gierung annimmt— doch zumindest seine west-siidliche Basis 
zundchst wahrscheinlich. 

43. Dem ganzen Centrum, so weit /é- mit dz reimt, ist der 
Ausdruck /@ dnd “genommen habend kommen’ fiir ‘bringen* 
eigen. So** hindést. /a-, braj ld-, kanauji Jar-, bundeli l-, 
raj. 1a(p)-, guj, lat ae-, lav; ** avadhi Jai av-, li de-, lav-, baghdli 
lai de, chattisg. év-; bhojp. lat de-, maithili fa-. 


44. Der Ausdrack urspriinglich des ganzen ‘outer Circle's 
dagegen ist dn-(ai. d-ni-).** Dieser ist noch heute der dbliche 
in Marathi (dp-), Oriva (ay-), Beng-Assam (@n-), dst], Maithili 


(dn-), teilweise in West-Pahari (Satlaj-Grippe, kulfii,. 


Uhadravahi @y-; wogegen das Ost! Pahari [Naipali, Kumauni, 
Gathvali] schon immer, das westl. haufig [z, B. Handari, Man- 
déajfi, Caméaji} das centrale 2 do- hat*),—wieder ganz 
tm KaSmiri (an-) und seinen Dialekten, teilweise im angrenzenden 
n6. Lahnda (cibhali und Salt Range dy-) und im Swat-Kohistan 
(tOrvali an-). 


45. Im ganzen Westen dagegen ist da-, obzwar das Panjabi, 
Lahnd’ und Sindhi und selbst das vallig central iberschichtete 
Gujarati das Wort noch haben (panj., lahnda, sindhi dn-, 
anda, guj. d9-), nicht mehr der tibliche Ausdruck. Sondern in 
fast dem ganzen von /é- iberlegten NW-Gebict (§19), d. i. meist 
im Pahari, im Panjabi und dst]. Lahnda, soweit es iz- hat, ist 
mit /2- auch das centrale /é dv- cingedrungen. 


46, Als Bedeutungs-Lehnwort hat es sich sogar noch dariiber 
hinaus in das ghkinn-Gebiet fortgesetzt. Denn ghinn do- im 
west). (Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, Mianval) 
und nontwestl Lahnda (Dhanni), bzw. ghinn ach- im nordéstl. 
Lahnda (Pothvari und [Aint ach-] Punchi) sind klar Abbildungen 





** Prifpunkt fir ‘bringen’ die Stelle ‘bringt schéne Klelder’ der Verio 
cenen-Sohn-Parabel. 

** Wohl nur Versehen ist es, went: Bloch, Langue Mar. S309, wuj. ldeedl 
unc hindi idend, (and ‘beingen’ zi ai. Mgaye- stellt 

** Ebenso im Nordiranischen: buddh. saghd. *"« ‘ y ‘bringe’ (Vees. Jar. 
1248}: kurd, dnin ‘bringen’ (<d-nits-), 

*) Caméafi, Gadi and Carthi, die statt ded ied haben, haben auch in 
dieser Verhindung 12 ipa; ehense mit ick-: curathi Ja tehd ‘bringt’ (LSI Pa- 
hari $35), 
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des centralen [é ée- Ebenso im SW kacchi gint ac und tharéli 
(Sindhi) ginhé ac-; und auch die im restlichen Sindhi (Haidarabad, 
Lasi, Lari) Ubliche Wendung fhayi ac-(khayana ‘aufheben’) 
kommt dem — wenn sie auch, da centr, 7, lahnd& ghinn- im 
Sindhi pajh-entsprache, nicht vollig homolog ist —doch sehr nahe, 


47. Im Gegensatz zur ‘nehmen’- und ‘erlangen’-Verteilung 
scheint also die von “bringen’ tatsachlich fr einen ‘Outer Circle’ 
zu sprechen. Da aber dni-'bringen’ urspriinglich gemein-in- 
doiranisch ** und /@ éx- jedenfalls Neubildung ist, wird auch das 
Vorcentrale dné- gehabt haben und die Uebereinstimmung von 
Ost und West-Sid beruht auf blosser gemeinsamer Erhaltung. 
des Alten, 


48. Nun zom gradi-‘nehmen’-Gebiet. Dieses, den ganzen 
Siiden und Westen umfassend, fiihrt vom Singhalesischen (gagi-, 
gal-) Ober das Oriya von Cuttack (ghéni ‘genommen habend’ 
[LST Or. 386}, woftr im Of. vom Kalabandi-Staat nai [ebd. 
401]) und das Marathi (yhe-, yh2t-la) — mit einer Unterbrechung 
durch centrales /é- im Guiarati— zum Sindhi von Kacch (gin, 
gids) und weiter — nach einer neverlichen Unterbrechung tm 
Sindhi von Haidarabad usw., wo refhanu der fibliche Ansiruck ist 
—nim Lahnda, wo, s6 weit nicht im Osten yon Jhelum (Sabpur. 
Jhang, Lyalipur) und in PeSavar /- eingedrungen ist ($19), 
ghinn- wieder herrscht: Multan giinu-, giddha (LSI Lab, 305), 
Dera Ghazi Khan ghinn-, ghid(h)@ (345), ebenso Dera Ismail 
Khan und Mianval: ebenso nd. Lahnda (Salt Range und Pdth- 
vari) und nw. UDhanni) ghinn-, ghtddd. Doch geht ghinn-, 
ghidda in den Murree Hills in ghin-, ghindad und dieses im Chi- 
bhali und Punchi.in Atnn-, hindé tiber; dies bildet den Uebergang 
ga Katmirit b-(int. dyer"), Pte Ayot*, das formantisch marfthi 
ghe-, gh2t-Id (wortther $53) am niichsten steht. ** 


49. Mit diesem ehinn- bildet das Lahnda nicht nur das centrale 





#4 Anlautendes A<gh des Punchi und Kaimiri ist wegen ghare-'Haus’ > 
kali. ger schwierig. Antaut. & entepricht somst i Kak. ai, é (ai. ant, & 
fallt). Doch gehdcen punchi Aimn-, katm. Aé-, weil zwischen od. lahindé 

and poguli-wetpahiri gic- stchend, wegen punchi hind ack- nd. jah. 
ack-, und schiiesslich wegen der formantischen volligen Deckung des 
Wortes mit phar, ght, gbet-, swrifellos etymologisch bierher. Offen- 
bar wurde in manchen kaim. Dialekten (Typos pogull) gb eu ¢, in anderen, 
su A: spliter Mischung. 
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‘Kompositum /é dv- durch ghinn dr-, bzw. ghinn ach- ab, sondern 
auch centrale Verbal-Umschreibungen mit hilfazeitwortlichem 
fé-, so dass Jhelinm vtkh lia “er sah’ (396), Hindka von Pelavar 
eékh Tiitd (558) in Dera Ismail Khan @éeh giddd (399), im Dhanni 
wekh ghiddad (547) entspricht. Oder dhanni rakkh ghinn ‘halte’ 
(347) usw, 

30 Ueberall, wo grabh-‘nehmen’ bedeutet (Marathi, Kaechi, 
Lahnda, KaSmiri), ist es auch das fibliche Wort fiir ‘kaufen’ 
(so schon ApahhramsSa und Skt.) und genau so /z- fallein oder 
ont méi und anderem zusammengesetzt) in seinem Gebiete 
tsoschon gr. Aep@are ‘kaufen'),** Nur der Osten (Assamese, 
Bengali, Oriya, Magahi, Ostl Bhojpuri, Maithili, Naipali) hat 

| ein cigenes Wort fir ‘kaufen’, ie-—mi. brpa-<yor- 
mi.*brindti, es sich xu ai, Aridi wie spliteres dhandii zu ved. 


dhanéti verhalt (wozu Wackernagel At Gr, S. 96 unten £.; nicht: 


recht klur Pisehe! $511). 


31. Doch ereecheint grabhtkaufen’ auch ausserhalb seines 
‘nthmen"-Gebietes, niimlich im westlichen Oriya (Bhatri) gén-, 
ond Bhulid (Uebergangsdialekt vom Chattisg. zum Or.) ghén-, 
im Standard Sindhi (Haidarabad usw.) geinh-, peidhd, und, 
nicht in geographtechem Zusammenhange untervinander, in 
mehreren Westpahari-Dialekten, simlich im nérdlichon Sirmauri 
(2in-), Simla Siraji und Soricoli (ern-), Panygvali und Bhadravahi 
(ghee), wihrend der Rest dieser Dialekte mal (?- und mdf dy- hat. 

Fiir ‘nehmen’ habett diese Mundarten heute der Reihe nach: 
Bhatri mdg-, Bhul; fF-. Si. vafh-, nd. Sirm, dra kar-, Simla Sir. 
&n-, Sor. dr kor-, Pang. we-, Bhadra. ph/d-(?), also mit Ausnahme 
des Mischilialektes Bhulid nie f2- und! gewohnlich gang unklare, 
offenbar junge Warter. 

$2. Es ist daher fir das Sindhi — wegen kacchi ei®-, lahnda 
ghinu—sicher, [ir das dbrige *gink-"kaulen’-Gebief wahrechein- 
lich, dass *ginh-clort urspriinglich auch das Wort fir ‘nehmen’ 
war. Dadurch wird das west-siidliche gradh-'‘nehmen'’~Gebiet, 
mit Ausnahme der relativ jungen centralen Unterbrechung im 
Gujarati, gechlossen und im NW und SO erweitert. Wegen 
sees Auftretens-an den verschiedensten Punkten des West- 





“4 Profpunkt ffir ‘kaufen’ No. 240 der veryleichendenrtervertcichnise Woe 
des EST. 
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pahiri kann “ginh- fiir dessen ganzes Gebiet, also auch die heut~ 


igen /é-Dialekte, als das urspriingtiche Wort fiir ‘nehmen’ gelten, 
was zu der schon erschlossenen Unurspriinglichkeit von /@ in 
diesem urspriinglichen NW-Gebiet stimmt (§§20,22). 

53. Formgeschichte Wahrend im Iranischen aw. 
garawnd- ganz selten und aw. grureeya-, ap. grbdye-, fortgesetzt 
in mittel-nwir. Turfan gfre- und minjani yorw-, yaynobi yiriw-, 
die herrschende Form ist (vgl. Vert. Dial. $25), tritt im Indischen 
umgekehrt der -aya-(-dya-)Stamm = = zuriick und der -na- 
Stamm siegt. So setzt sich vedisch grbhdya-(éinmal grbhayantas) 
neben grbiyd- nur méglicherweise in Dhitup. grhaya-, seltenem 
apabhr. grha- neben gryha-, genha-, vielleicht dem seltenen hindi 
gahnd ‘ergreifen’ fort (pali yade- ist anders zu beurteilen, $77, 
und vielleicht cbenso die spiteren Formen), 


34. Die herrschende Form dagegen ist ai. grhndti, fort- 
gesetzt in pali gayhdti (“hati), M. JM. (AMg.) S. Mg: Apabhr. 
einhat, JM. JS. AMg. gixhaé (Pischel $512}. Im Vocaliemus 
echliessen sich nun an das Pali singh. gani-, an Mg und M. 
ociya ghén- und mar. ghé-, an JM. und JS. (die also wolil etwa in 
die Gegend yon Gujarat fallen [§26]) kacchi gin-; weiter sindhi 
geink-, lahnda ghinn- und die Pahigi-Formen. 

Schon friith wurde in den West-Dialekten (markiert durch 
Lahnda, Sindhi, Mar.) wahrscheinlich noch zusammenhingend 
uk>nh entcerebralisicrt, wahrend einfaches » umgekehrt zu ¢ 
wurde (Bloch 5. 140). Erst nachher wurde das A umgesetzt und 
*cink- cu ghin- usw. Letzteren Wandel hat das Sindhi mit gginh- 
and das Kacchi mit gin- (gegen sun-hoéren’, fap-‘schlagen’) 
noch nicht; aber or. schon ghén-, mar. gh2-, lah, ghinn-, westpahici 
ghin- und gin-, Doch zeigt lah. ghinn- gegen z B, dy-'bringen’, 
w. pabici g(s)in- gegen dy-, dass auch hier die &-Versetzung 
erst nach wh > nk fallt. 

55. Im Pte. haben sich im W und S alte, aber nicht auf mi. 
gahi(/)e- zurdckgehende Bildungen erhalten; Of, und Pahiri 
haben Neubildungen aus dem Priasensstamm, 

Yon den alten Bildungen gruppieren sich zuntchst die Siid- 
Formen mar. ghét-l2 und singh. gat-, die durch mi. “ghetta-, 
bzw. “ghalte- auf ai. “ghrpla- zuriickgehen.*' Dieser Stamm 





** Mit Unrecht halt also Bloch S. 226 mar. gh#lé fir eine Neubildung. 
Bearnes 3.143 weist dagegen schon richtig auf mi ¢heit®. 
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findet sich schon im siidlichen Mi, aber nur im (im Gegensate 
gam Ai.) schwundstufigen Inf.M.ghettwm und -arya-Pte. AMg. 
ghettavva-** und dem irgendwie zu “ghrpiod gehdrigen M.JM: 
AMg.gketfitina, wahrend im Pte, das altiiberkommene gahia- 
*ehello- nicht aufkommen liess. Formal stellt sich "ghypla- 
zu grbh- wie -dhaila- in M. samddhatia- usw. zum Prisensstamme 
dadh-(Pischel $565; und das Passiy gheppai ist darauf ana- 
logisch aufgebaut ; antlers Pischel §212) 

Ebenso wie die Sid-Formen grappieren sich die West-Formen: 
sindhi geidha und lahnda ghidda& sctzen a. *grodho- voraus. 

Sowohl “gippta- wie “gridha- sind zweifellos alte, von den 
iberlieferten ai wed mi Formen grhita-, brew eahi(t)a- unabhiingige 
Bildungen; sic verbinden sich mit den iranischen Formen aw. 
ferapla-, np.girijl usw. 


56. Schwierigkeiten macht noch die Bildung des Marathi 
Prisens ghé-. Dieses muss eine Neuhildung sein, denn M. 
génhot zusammen mit den heutigen Nachbarformen or.ghén-, 
singh pari-, sindhi ggink- erweisen mit Evidenz, dass die ur- 
springliche Marathi-Form "ghén-( <"genh-<géyha-) gewesen ist. 

Dieses vor-mar.*ghé@n-'nehmen’ war nun Gegenwort zu d2- 
‘geben’, genau wie im Centrum */aA-(/e-) zu dé-, und wie dieses 
wurde es mit d& reimend ausgeglichen, wohei es seinen Anlaut 
behielt, sein n aber verlor; denn ghé- —und dies ist eben der 
Schliissel zu seiner Entatehung — retmt durchwegs mit dé-. 
Es hemst Pte phe wie d2, Abeol. phim wie déiin, glrydrd wie 
dyvéeG, ghtin wie dfin, Ausgegangen [st diese Ersetzung von 
*ghtn- durch gA?- von pegenwirtlichen Wenduneen wie Marathi- 
Sukasaptati*" S.70, Zeile 13: tvdjrartin mi dé! hatd tf ghet waht 
‘deswegen gab ich ihm was, aber er mahm es nicht’; 
S.71,8: nantar viyi ydnd dévds kandi détin dravy ghéin gharajoa} 
geld ‘da gab der Kaufmann dem Gott dic Kauri und nahm 
das Geld und ging nach Hause’; 5.38,21:.1ujid sahasr mohord 





*? Das -ferya-Pre. hatte im jingeren Mi, wohl gewihonlich, so weit es nicht 
yorn Prasenestanm gebildet war, durch Einfluss des Pte. Prat. schwachstufige 
Wuarsel: vgl. aindhi biig<*kptarya- zu bid, thibd <“athiterye- eu thd, pile 

<"plierne-, Diese Newering wirtl im Uberlielerten Mi, durch Einfluss des 
Sanskrit verdeckt, kommt aber bei Formen obne Anschluss im AL wie o 
jarea- rom 

aOR. Schmidt, 454, Kunde Affe! 10, No.4 {citiert nach Sep, Abard). 
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dén,...tujpasin duppat ghéin *..gebe ich dir tausend Gold- 
stiicke,...ne hme ich dir das Doppelte’. ** 


57. Im Ptewar mar.*grabh-, wie *labd- im Centrum, wider- 
standsfahiger: Hier hat sich ghetl@ neben dila behauptet. In 
literarisch nicht festgelegten Uebergangsdialekten aber, wo 
durch Wegfall der Hemmungen der Tradition sich die Entwick- 
lungstendenzen rein auspragen konnten, kam es auch im Prater. 
zum Ausgleich: In den Katia-Dialekten von Chindvara (LSI 
Mar,322) und Narsinghpur (327), die den Uebergang vom Mar- 
zum Bundéfi bilden, beisst es in Chindvara détl@n (322, 9) nach 
*ghetlen und (mit einer dicsem Dialekt cigentimlichen Llosen 
Prat.-Bildung, vgl. bo/an “er sprach’) détan ‘er galy nach ghéian 
(323, 3) ‘er nahm’, also wieder, wie in central didhd fidhd unl 
dikis likis, mit Sieg von ‘nehmen’ iiber ‘geben’ im Prateritum. 
In Narsinghpur dagegen umgekehrt ghil/é ‘er nahm’ nach dillé 
‘er gab" 1” 


58. Mit mar.ghé-, ghét-la deckt sich, vom unsicheren Antaut 
(848, Note 24) abgesehen, kaSmiri A¢-, hyof" vollkommen, Denn 
kaimAyot* (Fem. héts") geht anf vor-kaim,*héttu (fem. *hétti) 
=mar. ghét- zuriick. Also setzt das KaSm. gegen Lahnda 
and Sindhi (*gridha-) mit Mar. und Singhal. *ghrpta- voraus. 


[59. Es ist dies eine der frappanten Uebereinstimmungen des 
fussersten NW gegen den mittleren Westen mit dem 
Sfiden. Ebenso findet sich 2B. das Wort fir ‘kommen’ singh. 
#-(reimend mit dégeben’), Pritd-=mar. (y)éeé(adépé), ala in 
KaSmiri yi-(:di-), d-v wieder, und ebenso in cinem Teil der nw. 
anstossenden Dard-(Pa%ai, Sin, Maiya {Grierson Pif. Lang. 66]) 
und der 50, anstossenclen Westpahari-Dialekte (pangvali, curahi, 
gadi, caméali trd, kului @rd), wihrend zwischen dem Mar - und 
dem nw.2-Gebiet Sindhi und né-Lahnda ac-, bew.ach-(=katm. 
ats-—enter’) und das dbrige Lahndé (wie das Centrum) de hat: 
nur das suppletive Pte. Pras zu sindhi azage: indd (Trumpp 





** Bloch’s Erkiirung voo phi als Bildung aus dem Pte. Mh. gabie-(S. 
229 und mrhrfech) bet lautlich und morphologiach gleich schwierig und ohne 


__ 9* Freilich kann hier die Tendenz zur Reimausgleichung auf innereprach- 
lichern Einfluss des benachbarten Bundéll beruhen, wo ja f@ und dé- reimen. 
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207; mit ddindd*gebend’ reimend wie singh. 2 mit dé-, mar. 


yé- mit de-, kaSm_yi- mit di-) vermittelt die Verbindung, *") 

60. War aber das Pte, Prat. im Vor-KaSm.*hétin, so war die 
Angleichung des urspriinglichen Prasens "hen- an di- im Kakaniri 
noch leichter als im Marathi Denn. zu dem Gegensatz der 
Bedeutungen kam hier noch hingu, dass im Prat. hier "hétly 
von jeher “diltw gegeniiberstand, so dass die beiden Worter 
im Prat. von Anfang retm-ihnilich waren. 

So wurde aus *hiltu:*dittw gegentiber dem Prasensstamm di- 
ein Prazensstamm d2-abstrahiert und di-analog fiektiert ;soAbsol, 
hthédith, Ptc.Prishérdeviipan, 3 Sg Pl Fut.ddyshénediyi alin. 


61, Da also das Systempaar ghd-, ghétld im Marathi urspriing- 
lich ist, so: war offenbar dieses der Ausgangspunkt der Systemreihe 
dhunt, dhitla ‘waschen’,"? bayhad, baghitlé, ‘sehen’, ndgad, mdgitla 
‘verlangen’, mhaged, mhanitia und sidgy? sddgiild ‘sagen’, 
Denn keines der andren Systeme ist historisch und nirgend 
anderswoher {itte -//@ als Prat--Endung fir belicbige Prisens 
stimmme abstrahiert werden konnen! 

Auffallend ist noch das i von mdgifld usw. Zwar die phone 
tische Notwendigkeit cines Hilfsvokais in diesen Formen ist 
klar; unklar aber, warum ditser ¢ und nicht a ist. f kann nuraus 
der Prisensfexion der 2. Klasse stammen. Offenbar wurde 
ghetlé neben uthld als ghét-(Part-Priis.) + fa emplunden, Dann 
musste zu den Part. Pris. der Konjugation auf -i/ das Prit. 
“iid lawten- 

Nun haben allerdings diese Verba m. W-~ eigentlich keme f 
Flexion (mhay- und sd#g- gehen in Mar. nach der a-Klasse und 
mtdg- entspricht im Sindhi, wrotz ai. margae- und mdrgeya-, 
nur Imper. mari), aber ber dem Dureheinanderiliessen der o- 
Cen dae eo eee 

1” Dieses & geht iibrigens awar auf mi, af, ai, aber nicht 2h (wie Bloch 
226 meint), sondern wegen des Pte, &- <epela- unl weiterhin geminiran. dy. 
(mp. ay? wee.) auf edi euriick. 

45 Sq Bloch S. 226; EST Mur. 31 hat dha, (Mar. diw-< Mab. divas; 
aber-sindhiidhuaos, Pras. di& (Trumpp 272)<JM., % aw, dhd(ra-, Pischel 
#452 Ende.) 

89 Die Erkbirung Hloch's S. 224 geht offenbar nicht an; nach ghifnt, hala 
und pdews, pail hiltte «fd eich nor au Pritsensstiineen auf f- wed <r, nicht 
cu beliebigen, stellen kOunen, Ersteres tet auch tatsdchlich geschehen: So 


‘steht gegentber Maleid im Konk.-Mar. von Kolaba (E5/ Mar. 95; Bid su 
‘bilsprechen’ im Konk-Mar. vor Bombay (86), 





ee 
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ind aya- Flexion im Marathi’ ist es sehr midglich, dass ein 
oder das andere dieser Verba cinmal in irgend einem Dialekte 
aya-Flexion hatte oder hat (vgl Thana. mhaniia [ESI Mar. 
114] neben mhanid |98}) und daher mag sich der Komplex 
-i#l@ festyesetzt haben. (Die entsprechende o-Form zu mahap~ 
dé scheint Gbrigens im mian{li de O und SO vorzuliegen, 
wortllier §63.) 


62: Wie das jtingere System pld-, eal konnte natiirlich — 
vorher — ‘auch sein Vor-system “ghén-, ghétla dee Ausgangs- 
punkt einer Neubildunysreihe werden. Daher scheint die 
Systemreihe mhay-; mhatld, kha-, khaild, hay-, hajla? zu stammet. 
Denn da | in diesen Prateriten nur auftritt, wo das. Prisens 
hat. in den Gebieten des Konkan ond der Central-Provinzen 
uber, wor entcerebralisiert wurde, dem Prisens man: im Prater, 
obwolil dltes (sonst erhalten ist, gewdhnlich mhatlé entspricht 
(Konkan-Mar. von Janjira (LS7 Mar. 108) mitan-, mhatlé; von 


Ratnagivi (129) whan-, mhatla: Centr-Prov-Mar. von Betul 
(247) ihan-, mballd (aber lenachhart Ellicpur, 245, mhan-, 


miajia)|,—so kann fin diesen Prateriten nicht alt, sondern muss 
von dem g des Prisens abhingig sein. Nach ghetlaghin- 
wurde offenbar in dem n-Gebiet von Konkan und Central- 
Provinzen — bei Enteerebralisierung des » voor der Form- 
Vebvrtragung —direkt mhatlionhan- gebildet, in dem ¢-Gebiet 


‘dagegen proportional mbajlé:mion-. Bei dialektiseher- Ent- 
cerchralisierung des g erst nach dieser Form-Uchertragung 
‘entstand der Typus van Elficpur: mhaffasuhan- (vielleicht 


auch durch Uebertragung von madd ins, mhon-Gelviet). 4" 
63, Neben den besprochenen Bildungen manila und mhatlé 


bildet mhay- noch in der Hochsprache (Poona) in der Regel 


94, EST Mar. 25 @ hart ‘she does’ gegen 27 Mf Boriti. In der Jfian#évari 
(nach Bloch) dtkkaidst (Bloch DH) gegon debhilis: (753), kartd (245) neben 
karit, karit 246). 

rt So Bloch 5S, 226; EST Maur, 31 dageges Ade, bef. 

2” Doech haben cur Entstehorg des Sesterotypus mar. kbon-, bhofld jeden- 
falie noch andere, bisher noch ucklure Einfiiieer mitgewirkt, So findet sich 
im Mi. anifillig oft cin Pte, aut -tu- neben nusalem Pradsenestamm: JM. 
fitte- au fipai (tara guj. fled conquer’), fadte-( Destin.) an hapad (Pischel $194), 
AMg- JM- bhuita- ru bhonad (Pischel §90); schliewlich findet sich der ganze 


“Stamm von mar. £e/-(i in laid von Dera Ghazi Khan bhol-"graben' wieder 
E57 Lahn 343). 
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mhanalé, im n-Gebict: Konk.-Mar. von Thana mhanla (98) 
und mhanéld (114), Raipur (Centr, Prov.) mhanla: 

Schliesslich ist im Osten und Sfidosten, Canda (315) und 
Bijapur (50) selir haufig mrhap/ld (analog LS7 Mar, 31 khan{fla), 
Dieser Typus ist entweder cine Kreuzung von mhaplé und 
mhajié, oder er verhalt sich von Anfang an za mhayilld wie 
(Thana) mhanid vu manila, nur dass daz? dem » zu } assimiliert 
wurde. Jedenfalls steht in Canda cerebrales mbanjlan dentalem 
idagillan, ghétlan, mdigillan geyenUber, in Bijapur aber wurde 
f auch auf die andern Formen fibertragen, so dass e= auch sdA- 
giffd unl ghefld heisst, (Das beweist jedenfalls, dass das Sprach- 
hewnsstsein von Bijapur mhay{ia mit den -td-Part Typius 
dhutla gruppierte; also wird die Form wahrscheinlich a-Form 
zur #-Form miantila sein.) 


(1 Ausbreitung der Praéterital - Bil- 
dungen won dé-. Wie centrales i reimt auch: kar- 
im Prat. sehr oft mit d?-,und zwar, soweit mehr Neubildung 
ausdem Prisensstamm cintritt — so KaSmiri, tcilweise West- 
pahari (Kului and Gfdi), Mittel- und Ost-Pahiici, teilweise 
Braj, Jaipuri, Malvi, regelmissig Kanaujt und Bundéli und 
schliesslich, im Osten, Bengali und Assamese —, fast durchwegs 
im Westen und Centrum, im Osten und Sdden aber nicht: 

65. So Kauiniri (nur mebr.als Dativ-Postposition, das Verlum ~ 
hat die Neubildung kor*) Evam, PL kil, fem. tits, PL kitsa wie 
dyut", dit, dit, ditsa;?* im Westpahfigi curahi und caméaji 
(und ebénso das anstossende Bhatéali-Panjibi [LS7 Panj. 
794) kilta wie ditt, mangetali und kandGri ila wie dia; in den 
centralen Dialekten ivi, Fiyd, bin(h jan wie dryd, divd, din(Ajan, 
guj. und raj, kid(i)é wie did(i)é, avadht-bagh, kink wie dink und 
av.-bagh-chatt. kihis wie dikis, 

Dagegen im Osten und Stider — Assam. und Beng. haben 





PT Bioch'’s Zurucktithrung von kaim, #yute ant tetya- (5. 207) state auf 
“bite ist nicht richtig; avch die Kalm,Absolutive aul -h, aut de er sich 
beruit, sind nicht nach Grierson KZ 38.480 Abeolutive auf -tye, wobei, ab- 
geselinn von den lautlichen Schwierigkeiten, nur ganz wenige Formen twist 
yith =-ilya) historisch scin kanoten, sondern Absol. auf -<d-td, micttht (Pischel 
§582}, als pitsiith=AMg. -taceleitts, fUbiith=ai. [dbhited, muni = al mide 
gited, dith="drrrd (eu “dite-), ebenso feriih, math uw 
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Riri, bow, baril- — maithil, maysti, bhojpurt bull gegen dt 


(bzw. Dhojp. dihal), oriy3 kala gegen dela, mar. kéla gegen dila. 

66. Nicht ganzrein reimen ‘gemacht’ und ‘gegeben’ im Labnd3- 
Panjabi, indem durchwegs Aild dittd gegeniibersteht. Doch 
ist £/A offenbar von caméali usw. 4ilta nicht zu trennen, sondern 


fautlich daraus hervorgegangen. Denn wenn auch Grierson 


(LST LahndS 237f.,, Panj. 615) mit Recht das Fehlen der Verein- 
fachung yon Doppelkonsonanz unter Ersatzdéhnung des vor- 


hergehenden Vokale als ein Hauptcharakteristikum der West- 


Dialekte bezeichnet, findet sich doch dieser Vorgang im Lahnda- 


Panjabi in einzelnen Wortern, und zwar durchwegs. und dabet 


gerade in ausschliesslichen NW-Wortern, wo also centraler Ein- 


fluss nicht miglich ist: So nicht nur dékh-‘sehen’=centr, dekh- 
(<mi. dékkha-*"), sondern auch (heute nur nw.) veékh- 


‘sehen’ (<atkkha-<viksa-), ebenso (heute nur nw.) dékh-‘sagen’ 


<akhya-, also mit Saur. pacedkhd- gegen pali, AMg. akkha~ 


(Pischel 1884), schliesslich punchi dind<dinna-. Warum 


allerdings im Gegensatz-zu fast immer erhaltenem *ditla-*kitla- 
jm NW regelmassiy zu *hi/a- geworden ist, ist nicht klar, 


67. Die angefithrten Bildungen, die also *killta-. *hinna- usw. 
voraussetzen, sind bei tar- zweifellos unurspringlich und von 
da@- her fibertragen. Der Ausgangspunkt der Uebertragung 


war darin gegeben, dass im Westen und Centrum, wo f zu 2 


wurde, die altesten Ptc.-Formen von da und kar-, “di(fa- und 
*ki(fja-, reimten. Als daher neben “difa- die Neubildungen 
*ditta- und dinna- traten, konnten die entsprechenden (*hitla- 
und *kinna-} zu *hita- treten. Diese Basis der Reim-Angleich- 
ung von ‘gemacht’ an ‘gegeben’ erklart zugleich ihr Auftreten 
im Westen und Centrum (¢ >#-Gebiet), Nicht-Auftreten dagegen 
im Osten und Siden (7 >a-Gebiet). 


68 Nun mbgen dice Angleich-Bildungen teitweise singer sein— 
so sicher guj.£izhd und av.-bagh.-chatt 47h-i1, die schon den 
Ausgieich von dé mit lah- yoraussetzen —, jedenfalls aber 
kinnen sie, da die Reim-Koinzidenz *di(t)a-<*ki(fa- Bedingung 


ist, nur za einer Zeit und in cinem Gebiet stattgefunden haben, 


wo “difa- selbst oder in der Nachform noch bestand: 


+* Piechel 5S, 378 unten; Bloch 45, 
#¢ Vielleicht durch Restitution des Prifizes d-. Lahndi-panj, dbh- let mit 





der Ermatadehnung auch ine Sith) Ubergegangen (aeh-). 


= 


a co X 
cal * und “Nel en! im Tudisch aK. |... y 
mas ‘ ; 





“atsichlic muss *dia- im Guj. erst spilt durch didhd ersetat 
wnedet seis, ae av-bagh.din(h) sutzt dikis ehenso ein noch 
spates “dia- voraus und rajasth. did(h)d und dind bilden noch 
heute nur Enklayen im diyd-Gebiet. Hier war also die Koincidenz 
kia-2*dia- noch bis in spate Zeit gegeben. +* 

im Sindhi dagegen, wo ‘gemacht’ und ‘gegeben’ nicht reimen 
(ddind: kid), hat sich tatsichlich *dia- nicht erhalten. *dila- 
scheint also hier schon sehr frih villig dure dinna- verdriingt 
worden zu sein, wodurch die Koincidens mit hia- entfiel ©? — 

Andrerseits beweist die Tatsache der Reimangleichung ( *hitte-: = 
.~ *ditla-) trotz heutiger Alleingeltung von *ditta - im Nordwesten, 
dass die Reimangleichung hier in sehr alte, vielleicht alteste 
mi. Zeit zuriickgehen muss (als auch hier noch *dia- neben 
“dilla- bestand). 





69. Weitere Ausbreitung. Als die Neuformen von 
da- neben *diifa- und (spater) die damit reimenden von bar 
neben *ka(t)a- standen, konnten gleiche Neuformen auch neben 
andre mit *di(t)a-, *hi(t}a- koincidente Participia treten. Soa 
zu pia- oder vielleicht auch *¢ia-= words nordwestlich pité wie 
i Aild, gujar. ¢12k6 wie kiihd (aber East. Hindi piyis gegen bikis). 


70, Besonders weite Ausdehnung gewann diese Neubildang 

im Lahnda-Panjabi, das also fiir diesen Punkt wieder eine Ein- 

! heit bildet (4), So lahndi (von Dera Ghazi Khan [257 Lahnda 
344)) xti& ‘weggenommen’: kid, wihrend sindhi wid (=M 

- pia~, AMg. miyo-**): b6. Weiter lohnda-panj. st ‘gen’hr’, 


= 





4+ Ale also z. BL im Guj. neben *dis- das mit laddha- ausgeglichene “diddha-. 
- trat, trat ebenso neben bia *Siddhe-, 
 * Neben sindhi 4:0 steht Boyd, das, da sich analoges bel echien i-Wurzeln 
nicht findet, wakrscheinlich micht sekundir lautlich auf 26, sondern direkt 
mit ¢>a auf trie urdckgeht. AnyS wire dann ofa Rest der dean ‘aus NW 
Sindhi SW-Sprohe, die nach Ausweir von 
Afoka-Ed, Girnr und: viniger Altelemente dea Gujaritl (Bloch S. 48) r>e - 
hatte. —In jlingerer Zeit ist noch 224 =lahnd3 kta aus deny NW ins Sindhi 
tingedrungen. (Uebrigens finde ich es im LSJ in keiner Mundart.) 

** Diese Form ist nicht nach Pischel §81 lautlich entetanden, sondern 
fid-: n= cia-; cbt (Pinchel $502), palli jife-: fit usw. Noch haufiger natiir- 
lich dpia-: Gpei=bohie-: kah?i usw, weil dy- schon als Wurzel gefdhie wurde; 
daher dann auch schon Prisers JM. dpate (unrichtig Pischel §474) und mar. 

ss in® (eio-neben w'e- kann dann *pia- ncben ple- gestellt haben: siche oben). 





4 oe 


das aber nicht wie pia, nifa@ durch interprateritale Proportion: 


(*nila-: nie-=*hite-: kia-), sondern durch intersystemale (sta: 
Pris. si-= pild: Pris. pi-) entstanden ist.** 

Aus pild: pi-, sifd: st wurde dann ~@ als Priterital-Formans 
vokalischer Wurzeln abstrahiert und mit Ausnahme einiger fest. 
im Sprachbewusstscin wurzelnder Formen (pia- ‘gelegen’, ggta- 
'gegangen’, mda ‘gestorben' Hdya ‘geboren’ [Dera Ghazi Khan, 
LSI Lah. 344-3] und des centralen /2%) allgemein, auch bei 
andern Vokalen, durchgefiihrt: So lahnda-panj. dh@-, dhdtd 
‘waschen’ (gegen. sindhi dhoyo: ai. dhduta-), L-p. naha(u)-, 
nahaté “baden’, ferner in jungen Wortern lahnda-panj, khalo-, 
khalota ‘stehen’, pan). paré-, pardia ‘Perien auffadein’ usw, 

Dera Ghazi Khan ja-, jot2 (gegen Maltani jo-, julia) *jochen’ 
dagegen kann ai, *ydgoti, yukla- vorausetzen, womit sich noch 
ein zweiter Ausgangspunkt des nordwestlichen -(a-Prateritums 
ergibt. Wegen panj. mahdn-, nahata ist auch das Mitwirken 
von p-Nebenwurzeln (Kausativ) nicht ausgeschlossen, imwahr- 
scheinlich dagegen das von rein lautlichem Liingenwechsel 
(pila->* pitta->*pila-) nach Pischel §90. 


71. immer -t-Prar, hat in Lahmda-Panj, und Sindhi die 
Wurzel *gen- ‘kennen': lah. ja-. jatd, panj, jde-, 70d, 31. Jyay-, 
jjaté, wahrend *gen- 'geboren werden’ nie -t- hat: panj. jai, 
lahndh jem-, java und jamiéd, sindhi jap-, jad und jad. 

Dieses Verhiltnis ist wohl jung dissimilatorischen Tendenzen 
entsprungen und “jaia- neben *jéa- nach *kitla- neben Ava- usw. 
getreten. (Einfluss des p-Stammes, im Kaus. ai jiapoye-,jiiapta- 
und Passiv Dera Ghazi Khan jjap-, ist unsicher wegen der stark 
abweichenden Bedeutung des Kansativs und gleichen ~Stammes 
ohne --Priteritum in sindhi jap- "geboren werden',) Vor- 
noriwestlich "jda- gegeniiber pall fidta-, Mah. ada- ist entweder 
(durch das Prasens jéyei unterstiitzte) lautliche Entwicklung 
(Pinchel $276) von jaitta-=yrerds oder altes *jdfa-=gotisch 
kunbs. 

Ebenso m den Kompositis: sindhi sofidy-, suid ‘erkennen’ 
(<xam-jiid-), lah. sittdy-, si844 und (mit dissimil. Schwund des 
fi) sedin-, sedid, pan). sidy-, sian. 





+) Das aligemein-indische Prasens s3- setzt al. *sivefi voraus, wihrend sich 
ai. pieyelé nur in sindhi stene fortsetar. 


a ia —_ EE 
3 = J = -—  " 
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72. Ausser mit si. fjaig=nw_ jjdld hat das nordwestliche -¢- 
Priteritum auf das Sindhi noch mit piti=nw, pila und kis 
(Nebenform zu kid)=nw. bitd ihergegrifien, Diese sind also, 
besonders klar Aid, 1m Sindhi unurspriinglich. «*° Sindhi pd-, 
pilo® dagegen, das das Lahnda-Panjabi nicht hat, ist ein histori: 
sches System und dénach gebildet fg-, la oder lave ‘apply’ 
(</dgeya-), das im L.-P. immer regelmassig ist. (Si. /a- und 
pd-, aus ldipeya- und prépeye-, beide nach der i-Konjug-, reimen 
durchaus: (2é, jatn", ldindd wie pde, pain", paindd,) Sindhi pi-, 
pats ‘string beads’ dateen ist, da pal- wie pi- noch der-a-Konjug. 
geht, nach pi-, pid gebildet, 


73. Das nonlwestliche -+-Prateritum ist also jedenfalls. ana- 
logischen Ursprungs mit wahrscheinlich mehreren Ausgangs- 
punkten. Jedoch zeigt die villige Hamologitit dee NW-Typus 
auf -i amit dem SW-(Gujarati- ) Typus auf -dhé (kta: Mdhd) 
und dem nicht weiter ausgebreiteten) centralen Typus. Hind 
(inh), dass auch im NW das Prat. von dd> das Hauptmoment 
War, wie sich denn tatsfichlich, obwoh!l die andern Momente 
auch anderswo augetrofien waren, ein ni-t- (mi.*-ta-) Prat, nur 
im *ditla-Gebiet entwickelt hat, Dass sich das -tta- und -ddha- 
Priit. ausgebreitet haben, das -2ne-Prat. aber nicht (pifd und 
Pidhd, aber kein *pind, *pinh), liegt, da alle drei Bildungen gleich 
stark fundiert. waren, nur daran, dasa das Prinzip der Scheidung 
von Praésens- une Prat-Stamm sich nur im Westen (*ditta- und 
*diddha-Gebjet) lebendig erhalten hat, im Centrum (diana- 
Gebiet) aber nicht mehr, «' 





a “Ausdehnung zweckmissiger Formen Gi ber daz ursprilngliche Be- 


lm Sindhi ist Vercinfachung vou Doppelkonsonanz ohne Ecmatedetrrung 
Repel Doch hat das Prat. vor urspriing!, Doppelkonsonans Linge, wenn 
das Prasens diese hat::pic-, pipld ‘grind" (pivipa-, pisfa-), pek-, pruhd “enter” 
(framciah, provisfa-) uaw., lentweder durch sekundiiren Ausgleich (*pishi 
nach pir xu pifhd) oder] indem noch zur Zeit der Doppetkonsonanz, nach dem 
Prasess Dehnungewechsel statt sonatiger blower Vereinfachung-einteat (pitted 


iach pis- zu pijhd). Dieselbe Erscheinung, auch bei der Passiv-Bildung, 


atch im Lahodd_ 

*® Grierson's Ansicht, dass in tuhnda-panj. pité uew, urapriingliches ai. # 
erhalten sci (Pai. Lag, + inten, £57 Sintthi 6, Lahoda-235), mune ich ablelmen. 
Denn wie kaim. d-7 <dgeta-, af-e-<jate-, go-wr < pota-, lahndlA gid < pote, ped 
<patila-, jaded (ir *jd <jate- uaw. zeigen, ist Intervok. ¢ auch im NW lent. 











74. Der Prasensstamm de. 

Die Erschliessung won “difa- gibt einen neuen Gesichts- 
punkt 2u Beurteilung des mi und ni. Prasensstammes d-{al. 
dada-, pali ‘dadé-, dada-~ und d2-, prakgt und ni. nur dé-), 
d2- ist walirscheinlich nach #4; ifa-, (pali) jéti: jite-, weiter 
katheti: hathita-, dasstti: dasstle~ isw. auf dem—urspriinglich 
allen Dialekten zakommenden: (513)— Farticip *dite- aufgebaut *, 

75. Seit im Pali das Perfektum, im Prakrt schon jedes 
Prateritum durch das Particip Pratedti: ‘ersetzt war, standen 
Prasens und Particip i in eigeter funktioneller Systemverbindung: 
Als Prisens und Pte. Priteriti bestebt schon im Prakpt wie im 
Neuindischen wesentlich das ganze Verbalsystem. Die Wech- 
selbezichung dieser beiden Hauptstimme musste daher die 
Basis aller Newbildungstendengen bilden. 

Daher die weitreichende Bildung des Pre. aus dem. Prisens— 
stamm, aber ebenso auch umgekehrt der Aufbau von Prisens— 
stimmen auf dem Pre: Hierher gehrt—abgesehen von Einzel- 
fallen wie mi. (He.) simpa- far stfica-, das ich mit Jacobi Kz 
28.252 gegen Pischel §286 ‘aus simpa-: linpa-=sitta-: jitta- 
‘erklire—tie Ausbreitung von -2- im Prisens (lst: hastn- usw., 
-Pischel §472, Geiger $139.2), die nur in der Analogic nach kahee: 
kaiia-ihre ratio findet. Der Vorgang ist also der, dass aul dea 
‘Prisensstammen die Participialstamme auf -fe-, auf diesen aber 
wieder die Prasensstamme aut -é- aufgebaut warden 


76. So steht schon pai cada (neben vada) 4u ab (und jeden- 
falls also auch frith-mi. Dialekten) radife-(pali noch udila-); 
ferner praket & somadrédi: swmarida-, “cinédi: “eigida- usw. 





pesetrlich gefalien (so auch im Badgali, Konow JRAS 1911, 14), (Die Beispicle 
fir erhaltenes intervok, 4, Pil, Long. 104, besagen nichts, flo balgall/ 2 Lall- 
weit, xOvir yolom tranisch ist) Des Typus at alan nicht tautlich, sonckers 
morphologisch gu beurteilen wd den Schllicel geben eben lie Proportions 
rviben: ow. Aihk: diti= guj. kidha; didhd=avadhi Mek: dima und Bais: dies: 
haw. nw, pid: Hl, did= guj, pidho: Adhd, didhat. 

“7 Geiger's Ableitung von 42- aus dem Imp. déki (§143) ist, abgeachen 
davon, ilana der Einfluss des Loop, kau 9 stark gewesen sein kann, schoo 
devwegen echwerhch mchttg, well der altere Prasensstamm dudd-, dado- 
schon die ecugebildeten Imperative dada und daddhi hat, déhi also wahr- 
echeinlich schon aufgegeben hart, «0 das dad nicht (nach Geiger §125) 
wirklich bistorieche Form (=al. debi}, sondern selbe: erst auf Grund des 
Stamnes dé- gebildet ist 
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Standen so erst bei einer Reihe von Verben -& und -a-Stimme 
nebeneinander, so konnte spater natiirlich ein 2 neben <a. 
Stamm auch ohne Pte. auf -ite- auftreten. 


77, Wie der Prasensstamm bauen sich avch die anderen 
Systemglieder oft auf dem Pte. auf -ite- aul. So pali Aorist 
padési: *vadita-, vadéti wie kathési: kathile-, kathiti usw; prakyt 
Absol. has?iina: hasia-, hasti usw- Das Eindringen des -¢Stammes 
m die einzelnen Systemglieder ist indes oft ein verschieden 
schnelles. So pali Aor. maifiést: maitiita-, aber Prasens noch 
mathati; gahési, gahetod usw.: gahita-, Prisens aber nur ganhati 
(ati); ** andrerseits umgekehrt dit: *dila-, Aor_ aber noch adasi, 
dagegen bei dem analogen pidhéti: pthita- auch schon Aorist 


pidhési ($165.2). 


78 Das so im Frih-Mi. entstandene System détt: *dite- war 
nun von eminenter formantischer Bedeutung, 
Denn déti: *dita-> dapayati war mit j2i, jita-, japayaté der ur- 





spriingliche Ausgangspunkt des mi. Kausativs auf Apo, 
indem dieses danach sowohl: zu jedem Prasens auf - als xu 


jedem Ptc. auf -#ta- treten konnte. So nicht nur pall hatha peti: 


kathéti, kara peti: kdrett usw, sondern auch pucché peti- pucchile-, 


SEE a OE eee ee 
_ ** mokaést beruhe alse nicht auf *makazt neben maRaats (Getger §139.2), 


sondern auf matiila-, aggoter nicht aul *gebee (mach Geiger ebd. “haufiz 


gebraucht”, aber im: Prasens mir nicht bekannt und. mich freundlicher 


‘Mitteilung, auch in H. Prof. Geiger's Summilungen nici enthalten’, sondern 


aul pakits-. 

gabite-, ats cinzige Form mit uach-stammsilbigen langen 1, ist nach 
+ dassita- waw. zu gabila- geworden. Diraul wurden pach batkitun, 
uTw. » RokemS wew. aufeebaut, doch reicht, weil 
(até) “gait ferwer stand ale *gabitey: wesw, cobitum wew,, der 
nicht bis ins Prasens. Umgekehet hat sich auch der Prasensstamm aut 
alle Gihrigen Systemglicder ausgedehnt, nicht aber auf das Ptc.: ein mi. “pap- 


Wir haben also folgende zwei Systcrmrethen: 
gewadsi (ati) 


ganhisedned gabesadnc 
ganas oggaker 
eophkiten cahiturn 
ponkited tahketud 
guhita- . 
Pali goké-, Dhatup. grhaye- haben also wabreheinlich mit aw. urrsya- 


wirklich geschichtlich nichts zu tun (53). 
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icchapeti: icchite-, mufied peli: muiicita-, saddahd peti: saddahite-, 
himsa peti: himsita- u. andere (Geiger §181-u. 196). Durch Be- 
ziehung von pucchapelt auf pucchalt statt aul pucchita- konnte 
-apéti dann zu jedem Priisens treten, 


T9. Dasselbe System ist aber auch der Ausgangspunkt des 
mi. Passivs auf -tya- usw. (8, bhapiadi: ai bhanyalé), Dieses 
kann nicht (nach Pischel §138) lautlich aus <ya- hervorgegangen 
sein—tanger anaptyktischer Vokal ist phonetisch unméglich—, 
sondern ist wie das Kausativ-Formans -épaya- aus den a-Wurzeln 
iibertragen. Wieder erlaubte déti; *dila-: diyalé zu jedem -€- 
Prisens and -ifa-Particip ein -tya-Passiv zu stellen, das umso 
leichter noch weiter ausgebreitet werden konnte, als daneben 
von Anfang aus°-ya- fautlich entstandenes -tya- stand, das im 
Pali noch dis hiufigere ist. 

80. dati berubt also wohl auf *difa-. Wenn es im fiberlieferten 
Mi. stets dinna- gegeniibersteht, 50 ist es entweder Alter als die 
Verdringung von "dite- durch dinna- oder die schriftsprachliche 
Eliminierang von *di(‘)a- entspricht nicht den wirklich sprach- 
lichen Tatsachen (§15), 

dé findet sich auch im Iranischen: afy. 3, Sg- fi and balGci 
Inf. déay, 1. Sg. déin. Da sich aber dé- im [ranischen aur jn 
diesen beiden stark vom Indischen becinflussten Randsprachen 
findet und fiberdies im Iran. ohne ratio ist, ist es hier wohl aus 
dem Indischen entlehnt (Verf. Dialektologie $253). 


ADVERBIAL KOLLA IN BIBLICAL ARAMAIC 
AND HEBREW 
James A. Montoomery 
DSIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


It ts a matter of common remark that xp>, translated “the 
whole", whenever it occurs in Biblical Aramaic is mil’ ef in 
accent, Kautzsch, Gramm, § 17, 2, notes thisas unique: “Eine 
Zuriickwerfung des Tones wird durch die Pausa nur in einem 
Falle bewirkt", and cites xb>, Ezr. 5.7, with tiiivk, and Dan_2, 
40 with zabef kafon, #3 further occurs only'in Dan, 4, 9. 18, 
Mewes? and 4. 25, mee nbs (Ginsburg, while Bar has 5 
with dag. conj., cf his note). For the recession of the tone in 
these cases, otherwise exemplified and following Massoretic 
use, see Kautzsch, § 17.1. The three latter cases may be satis- 
factorily explained, but not so the first two, which are contrary 
to the universal rule of the Massora that the emphatic ending 
“@ has the tome, (This remains true whatever may have been 
the actual state of the tone in Aramaic, cf. Kautzsch, ! c, Duval, 
Grammaire syriague, c 28.) Actually then all instances of 
x>> are mile. The current commentators and Jexicons 
note the fact of the accent but offer no explanation. 

One of these cases invites initial attention, Ezr, 35, 7, in 
the epistolary address to Darius, o> sede. This appears 
to be wellnigh universally translated "'all peace", g. by Meyer, 
Torrey; so @; in 2 Esd. ‘‘all” is construed with the next sen- 
tence. But we should expect in normal Aramaic usage 59 
Rood, or node mz, like the Hebrew use of 3. The most 
recent commentator, Batten (p. 135), appears to feel the ac- 
tual difficuity: he remarks that “there is a textual error”, 
and in his reconstruction of the text of vv. 6.7 (p. 139) Manages 
to delete x5>. But in Sachau's Elephantine Papyri, which 


1 





appeared two years before Batten's Commentary, this use of 
xb ia corroborated, although the point has not, so far as I 
+ know, been. remarked! 


In the address of a letter, Pap. 13 (APO pp. 60) we read: *mt 9x 
3 (?—)oner xbD x Comparing Pap 1 i 12 (p 3), obs 
wore Pee WEE TOR TRIS. and Pap, 12 (addressed to a woman) 
1.1 (pe 58): *aade yoner 22 yond, we can restore the form of 
awidress in Pap. 13. Sachau gets this translation from his 
reading of the manuscript: “To my brother X: After thy 
health the God of heaven #42 asks much."" Sachau confesses 
he does not know what to do with #32 and suggests (coelt) 
totins. Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine, more 
acutely remarks that the papyrus is not certain, as Sacha 
thinks, as to the character preceding the defective: B—; 
, this word he would identify as xn7n, reading the verb asa plural 

vee, which gives: “The gods of heaven all {altogether #) 
ask’, etc. Here again not j772, nor. w77K 93; the form is not 
grammatically related, but is evidently adverlnal, “altogether”. 
It may be noted that in one case (Pap. 12) b> appears in place 
of the customary #73. 

Applying thie parallel to Exr. 3, 7, we have “Peace wholly 
(be yours)". And pursuing the parallelism still closer. nods 
ROS may simply be abbreviation of the well known terms of 
epistolary address 

But this adverbial use of #b2 can be pursued still further 
in the papyri. The word occurs 15 times in Sachau's collec- 





Sochan’s most extensive note va thie obscune. word te at Pap, 1, | 
is SO (p. 201, 
@ The tee of an abbreviation here is parallel by the olscure 1m in-place 
of the address bi Artanprnes” letter to Ezra, Ear. 7, 12, followed a= mt is by, 
= Ip which intrefuces the subject matter of theletter, Wt not af all necessary 
with Tomes, followed hy Batten, to enon te |" ove, “perfect peace". “Pod 
is the perumilive. eonlendem, “to be (led out", and corresponds to the Rab- 
binke tem, loam interested to obeerve that the wlmirablé Jewish Version 
oo renders jt: “arnd-so forth”. 





. _Addverbiat ki -— tia. in A \ En Hekrew 3 = - 


—_,. % 


Sie toca hie fdiens p00). tn Pap. 2, Ul. 22, 26 (pp. 226) 
= Eee tial parallel to b> wads above In the 
Abikar papyri it again is found twice in an identical phrase: i 
Pap. 51,1. 12 (p. 153); b> cnn ma mbm nnop Spy] = Pap. 52, 
AL 12 (p. 185): nada apee] bon me arey 99, ie. “To 
” ‘his counsel and words Assyria (the army of Assyria) wholly 
‘was inclined.” The remaining cases appear in Pap. I and 2 
and in the very obscure Pap. 8 (Il. 13.17). In the following 

cases #73 as “wholly” suits best: 








Pap, 1, 1, 12: wpb eds qr ators am tr enoyte): “and 
the things which were (ma. 3d fem. pl. not recognized by 
Sachau in his list of verls forms, p. 271) in this sanctuary wholly “7 
they took.” 

Ib. }. 29; nde a7 mks RVD ROD AN “Moreover wholly we 

P have sent a message in a letter”. Ib |. 30: aap + par wh) 
ye? cote NOS 77: also of that which has been done by us 
(so better than Sachau: to us) Arsham does not know af all.” 
There are some cases where it is uncertain whether the adverb 
or the emphatic x73 was intended. In Pap 2, a first draft 
to Pap. 1, | 29 (p. 24}, the sentence just presented appears 
thus: ‘D) ope y? Tay 7 RPDS: “about all that, "etc, In ! 
Pap, 1, t. 11 sine ave og ft eb> can best be translated in the 
dubious connection: ‘ail that was along with the £, (7) of the 
sanctuary;" but in the following line, 1973 nees xd> can be 
rendered “wholly they burnt with fire.” The parallel to 
1. 11 in Pap. 2,1, 10 places x2 in an earlier connection: $9201 = 
Wipe xd> 42 eux: “and the roof of that sanctuary wholly 
their fits?) timbers, " ete 


In Syriac x>> is found, apparently, as the emphatic. I 

have noted its occurrence in Thomas of Marga's Book of Gover- 

- nors, ed. Budge, vol. 1, p. 81, | 24: wos jo Tio aada7 wha: 
“the Son of God be praised by all!"’; also in a Palestinian Syriac 

text in the Studia Sinaitica, in a passage which | am not able 
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at present to verify. But in the majority of cases in the papyri 
the adverbial use #52 in the sense of “altogether, wholly”, 
with negative, not at all”, is preferable. It defies the usual 
construction of 93. Asan adverh the form is to be explamed a5 
a survival of the ancient accusative in—a, sc hiilla, not kulld, 
In addition to Ezr. 5, 7 this sense would be possible in Dan. 
2, 40, xb> Sen, “smashing wholly’, -and in 4, 25, NEO x72, 
“wholly it came upon”. The papyrus spelling of b> for x2 
might be explained if the final vowel were unaccented, And 
we may suppose the unconscious identification of the adverb 
with the emphatic form, cf. the possible accusative form of 
nove, so explaining the ambiguity of use. The puzaling Mas- 
soretic accentuation would accordingly be justihed and, after 
all, accent is one of the most permanent phenomena in language, 
@ fact frequently illustrated in the Biblical Aramaic. Conse- 
quently correction is to be made of Kautzsch, Gr. $50, in his 
denial of the occurrence in Biblical Aramaic of such accusative 
forms; to xyz Dan. 6, 3, and apaex Kt, Dan. 2, 40 (i. & 'dr' a), 
forms which have already been recognized, must be added RID 

May a similar adverbial form be found in Hebrew? I would 
note briefly the obscure s>p in Gen. 18, 21, Ex. 11, 1, where 
adverbial kulla would suit best. (We may however compare 
the Akkadian falif “insgesamt, ete.,"" Delitasch, Ass. Hd. 
p. 329.) Also the occasionally awkward use of 49 #2 may be 
considered (in BDB 7.481 b, inf.).. Eg. in Jer 48,38, mame 
eee iz, the adverbial sense of 793, which otherwise has no 





$1 fod J have been long ago anticipated in this thesia, Von Lengerke 
in bis Commentary. at Dan. 2, 39, citee Winer's edition (ed, 4, 1828) of J. 
Simon's Lexicon Hebraicum of Chalduicam, ¢.2., a5 giving the lorm ae an ad- 
verb, prormus, omnino. So Winer has it, but calle it 2 Shofar. Ee phaticur, 
Looking into the 5d edition of the lexicon, edited by Eichhorn, 1793, 1 find 
thia more complete. statement: “‘citm  Paragogice (quod respondet Heb, 
7 Paragogics), Non et @ Emphaticum, ut Cocceius aliique putant, quia 
toniin mansit in penultiina. Sinile occurrit in #¥y Dan. 6, 3." 1 am‘not 
able to pursue this acute observation further back: it je mot found in Buz-. 
torn, who recognised the adwerbial character of 17H. 
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HINDI RAGMALA TEXTS 
-AsanpA CoomMARASWAMY 


Missum of Fink Aarts, Bostow 


THe Hindi Rdgmalé texts which are often found on Rajput 
(Rajasthani) paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
representing Ragus and Raginis, are of great interest: Like 
the pictures, they represent given sittiations and associations, 
or in. other words, a given character in a given paychological 
environment, corresponding to the ethos of the several Rigas 
and Raginis. Thew emotional situations are similar to those 
recognized by the rhetoricians, so that in the ‘Ragmalas the 
classification of heroines (Néywika bheda), phases of love mm union 
(sanryoge) and love in separation (cirahe), and times and seasons 
playa large part: and some of the pictures, &. g:, the AbAisirika 
type of Madho-madhayi Ragini referred to below, could at the 
game time be used in illustration of the works of the rhetoriciats. 
As literature, the Ragmald poenis are in fact related to such 
poetry as the Rasikepriya of Kefava Das and Satsdiyé of Bihari: 
and like these works, they are far more than descriptions. Paint- 
ings and. verses alike are traditionally and profoundly imagined 
pictures of human pxession, and the more they are studied the 
more they reveal their content of experience. Their style is 
allusive and their vocabulary is rich in associations. of both 
claseical anc folk origin. The Tertiary Prakrts at this time have 
Ipst the greater part of their inflections, so that the poems con- 


‘sist to all intents and purposes of a series of words reduced to 


their bare roots Al the same time the poet wastes no words 
that can be spared: the consequence is that while the language 
is highly expressive, and is used to express the deepest emotion, 
the meaning of the lines must be grasped as a whole rather than 
worl by word, and can be grasped only by one familiar with, and 
sympathetic to, Hindu moles of thought. 

It is proposed here. and [ram time to time, to publish text 
and literal translation of several Ragwili poems and other 

a4 
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Hindi texts which have been found on Rajput paintings. 
Apparently, no printed texts of Raymald poems exist. The 
picture texts here discussed are derived from three incomplete 
sets of Rigmdla paintings: 


S. 1. A series of very brilliantly colored late sixteenth* century pictures rep. 
resented in the Museum of Fine Ants, Boeton, by M.F. A. 22. 684 
(reproduced CP. pl. LXW) and in the Fogy Art Museum by another 
example. A few others of this series are known. Alt have complete 
texts oo the reverse sides. 


S. 2. A series of closely rclited, and only slightly tess vivid, pictures; also 
of the sixteenth century, of perhaps ca. 1600, represented by fifteen 
examples in the Museum of Fine Arts (M. FA. 7, 2371-2385, some 
reproduced in CR: P., others in CP), two in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, one in the Freer Gallery in Washinytoa, 
one belonging to Dr. R. Meyer-Riefstahl, and four still in iny own 
collection, All of this series have the dohas onty, of the same text 
88 5.1, inscrihed on the reverse sides 14 will appear later that the 
(identical) texte of S. 1 and S. 2 are by @ poet of the name ol-L_ochiman. 


S.3. A series represented by two examples only, of early seventeenth century 
date, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 15. ST and 15.53, 
both reproduced in C_P.). Here the texts are superscribed, and can 
be studied in the reproductions. 


The exact spetling of the originals is retained in the trans- 
literation. The nasalization of a vowel by anusvira fs indicated 
by the sign”; in all other cases, anustira is represented by pi. 
A precise identification of 6 and p is in most of the texts difficult; 
bis often written with or without a bar across the circle, and ¢ is 
usually distinguished by a dot’; but the three forms may occur 
together in one and the same text. In the same way, y is dis- 
tinguished from p by a dot. (consonant) is always represented 
by dd. kd is often represented by 5, a peculiarity which I have 
not reproduced in the transliteration. The forms of single and 
conjoint letters are sometimes archaic. 


——— 


* Dr. H, Goets hae argued that the Ragmfli series S. t and S.2 should 
be dated about 1700 (“Stodien zur Rajput-Malerei,” Ostesiatiecke Leitechrift, 
X, 1922-3), Thavesent.in reply an article maintaining the view that they 
sanmot be biter thas about 1600, amd this may be expected to appear in 
the next volume al the 07, A further reply will appear fn the Rurlington 
Magazine. Dr. Goetz has since written me that he now regards these serics 
# of about 1610-20 (letter dated December §, 1923). 


I take first the Ragin’ Madhn-madhavi of S.3 in the Museum 
af Fine Arts, Boston (M. F, A. 15.33, reproduced in color, showing. 
the text, in C. P. pl. LXVIID). The picture represents a palace 
terrace, and ganden: 4 princess, attended by two maids hold- 
ing dishes, is offeringa dish of food to a peacock, which is perched 
on the cornice of the palace; there are more peacocks in the trees, 
thesky is overcast with monsoon clouds, and two female musicians 
stand on the tight hand. The superscribed text reacls: 


Ragani madhu-madhari; copel: 
‘Madhu-mddhart. rapanidhind adr 
_harite bantna pahatrat tana sri: 
Bhitai bheda bhigana ange nike 
dekhi koti muni sajt hoi phike: 
Nikast mahaia birt mahi (hadhi 
nila jalada wmapt ghafé wadhi: 
Madhura madhura dunt yarajata avai 
dintine camaki raba jhaldvas: 
Kuralahi shag’ inartda sura vdpi 
dekhe surifht rahi tiki rigi 
Doha: 
Piya milapa i phula tana, fhadit Rarata vinoda 
Nrpahiri dola sai manayasi, fathat mane mahtmoda_ 18. 
The following words may be remarked upon: 
1: riponidkind: more usually, ripanidhdnd. 

5: biralahi equals kridahint, ‘are sporting,’ as in the Paduma- 
oii of Mubammad Jais, stanza 33 (ed. and trans 
Grierson and Dvivedi, Calcutta, 1896-1911); 

sura equala svare. The use of avagraha marking the 
elision of an a is unique io the Rigmala texts known tome. 

Translation : 


Madhu-midhavi, a woman that 15.4 treasury of beauty, 
wearing, a green: garment over all her body, 

Many kinds of jewels adorn her limbs, 
and seeing her, a myriad sages pale and faint. 

Coming from the palace she stands in the garden: 
heavy black clouds are gathering joyfully, 

The «weet sweet rumbling of thunder i& heard, 
flashes of lightning light up the <ky, 





Hint Ragmaia Tests BORE 
— 
Birds are sporting with merry. notes, ny. 
Sif ii seeing (all this beauty) stands there de 
lighted. 


. 


Doha: 


Her body blossoms like an open Hower? for the meeting 
with her lover, she stands entranced, ines 
Enthralled by the thought of her lord's embrace, there: 
is bliss in her heart. 
An almost identical picture and text are found in British Museum 
Ms. Or, 2821, the principal variations being that in 1.1 we find 
tipanidhind and in |. 5 burahi. | 
A very different, bur still related (both as to the picture 
and the text), version is found in the Ragin’ Madhu-madhavi 
of S. Land S. 2 (the latter reproduced in color in C. R. P. pt). 
Here we see an abhisdrikd, accompanied by a sakht (S.1) or 
alone (S, 2), in the dark night, just arrived at her lover's house, 
ae startled by a peacock’s cry The text of S. | reads as 
follows: 


(Atha) madhu-madhabt raw barnanar:; (copai:) 
Madha-madhavi riipanidhi nari, 
nla subhaga tana damuka sari: 
Bhau bheda thiisana ati nike 
dekhi-darasu rati-pana mana phike: 
Nila tamdla tilaku taki coli 
priiama biraha jabahi dalamati: 
Piya mildpa kahars jtya anuragini 
barasata ghana mikasi bhara jémini: 
Capalé camaki njydri kart 
__ laja gata lagi triva larakhari: 
Tthi china moru uthyau kakardi 
barajati bhdmini bhuja ufhai 
Dohara: 
Bhairava bhipa aniipa paka, cali trivd abhisdra 
Na hisdira khaya dekhi driga, bhai citta bikardra. 2 
tt will be observed that the copai begins as in S. 3; in the 
Picture, too, we have the palace and the peacocks, but the cir- 
cumstances and the hour are changezl 
——$—$——— eee 
* It will be recalled that in Hindi portry the Jover i often compared 
‘to the bee lu search of honey. 





1.3: tak probably from lakand, to look, watch, seck. 





4 putea 


a eee oe Sieh 
Bolle phn. \ 








1, 52 cline ecquule Bskna. i Se 
dokara: thelast tine israther obscure. I have understood hisaira 


(hisdura: in S. 2) as equal to fisdra, castle, palace’ AF 
though she has reached the end of her journey, she does 
not see the house she seeks, being blinded by the light 
‘ning and startled by the peacock. khaga, ‘bird’, may” 
also represent Rhadya, "sword". with reference to the 
lightning. — 


‘Translation: 


“Thus the description of Madhu-madhavi 
Madhu-méidhavi, « woman treasury of beauty, 
dark complexioned, all her body dusky, 

With her many kinds of jewels. very lovely, pale of mitt 
by reason of her many desires, __ bs 
With blue-black garment, going seeking, torn asunder 

by her longing for her darling, 
Her heart.attached w union with her lover— __ 
Heavy rain is pouring down and black night fallen; 
The flickering lightning flashes out (betraying her) and. 
then for shame she staggers, 
And in that moment a peacock rises screaming, 
and with a startle! gesture the impassioned woman, 
lifts her arme. 


Dohari: 


To Bhairava her noble lord, she goes afoot on abhisdra, 
Seeing but the bind, and not his palace, her glances show 
her heart's distraction. 


Ll take next the Ragin? Vibhasa (S. 4) of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (M. PLA, 15.51: reproduced, showing the 
text. in CP. pl LXIX), The picture represents the terrace of a 
palace, where a woman is. asleep ana bed, a maid is looking through 
the open window, and Love standing in the doorway is aiming 
o Rower-arrow at his beloved) The text reads: 

Rdgaxi Vibhasa: copat: 





Megha-walara kdma gati kinht 
megha tibhéisea oka bieri) Ankit: 

Pauhau po dhaonukha bing kara lyon 
roti santgrdma bicdrali ist: 
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Vaha neha ura hatht lagévei 

badana mori piya pena npacei: 
Dou belivamia don juthakari 

rake samdna dou mahi hari: 
Sughara ripe dot unihdri 

Kerala Iriya piva jobang wari. 





Doha: 
Suptyata katha jukdma ki, rite binoda pada sayipa 
Sarasa waina kari wWirakkie, sera sai sarasalt rasiga 29. 
In this text, the following words may be remarked on: 
lt: megha-maldra, name of the niga to which Vibhisa belongs; 
literally, “autumn clouds.” 
megha wmbidsa; cither the name of the rdgivi, or taken 
literally, ‘cloud glory." 

1. 2: Panhaupa equals puspa, 

ld: meri: probably from morand, to turn; Love turns her 
face to his to kiss her mouth, Avfor? could also be taken 
as meri, ‘my’, or mori, ‘peahen', or from mundnd, “to 
coax’, "win". 

lL 4: jobane-vart, ie yonvana-rali, Vdra also signifies husband 
and has many other meanings. 

dohd: iti cquals ‘way, going’, but hétre more likely represents 

biti from: blend, ‘to arrive, happen, pass.’ 

pada sanga | render ‘station of union." Another possible, 
but improbable, reading is pada fariga, for pada tak, 
‘(from heal) ta foot,” 

fara sav equals ‘from love, paszion." 

Sarasokt equals ‘bevond measure’, or ‘impassioned ' 

Translation: 

Megha Malira has prepared the path of love, 
and the body is filled with the glory of the clouds 
for, ‘the bodily vessel is filled to the brim by Megha 
Vilbhiisa'). 
Flower-bow (Kamadeva) takes an arrow in his hand, 
Rati is considering in ber heart the battle of love. 
He lays a loving hand on her breast, 
and turning her face (to his}, he wins love's answer. 
Both are hardy and valant fighters, 
both are well matehed and neither viclds, 
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Both are alike in beatity of form, 
the tender girl and the Insty youtl. 
Dokd- 
Hearing all the tale unfolded by Jove, 
there ensues the blissful station of union for per- 
haps ‘with foot set on the path of pleasure’), 
With awimming eyes she gares, 
deeply dyed in the tincture of love 
A. similar composition occurs with almost identical text, 
in the Raymala of British Museum Ms, Or, Add. 2821 f. 29, af 
somewhat later date.. Apart from changes in the quantity of 
some of the vowels, the only important: textual variants are: 
|. 3: for pema upieai, pemaba upabat. 
|. 4: for dow, cha (‘each’): for washdrt, unahdrt 
doha: for mirakhie, nirakheye. 
The poct of S. 3-and British Museum Ms, Or. Add. 2821 remains 
unidentified. But the dold to Vasanta Ragini in British Museum 
Ms. Or, 2821 corresponds to the dohd@ of the Vasanta Ragini 
of S. 2 (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York); and we have 
noted elsewhere the partial correspondences in the texts for 
Madhu-Madhavi Ragini. and those for Gandhari Ragini- 
Avery different Ragini Vibhasa ia represented in the picture 
(S.1) recently given to the Fogg Art Museum by Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, and in the Vibhasa Ragini (S-2) of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, M. F. A. 17, 2382. Here the theme is a phase of love 
ifs union (sartyoga): it is the cool dawn of a might of delight, 
and the two Jovers are seated in a chamber; the hero is again 
shooting a flower-arrow, but in this ease not at the beloved, but 
ata cock which is crowing loudly ona nearby tree. ft may be 
remarked that the motif of the hero who shoots some animal— 
fion, rat or bird—which disturbs the lovers, occurs elsewhere in 
Indian literattre und art, especially in the Manrtr Hath? and 
corresponding Mlustrations, e, gin M.F A. 17. 2421. The 
text of the Fogg Art Museum Ragimi reacds: 
Atha Bibhdsa: (savatyd:) 
Lachiman baranai rapa bibhasa, 
ekki wrbesi rambhd jisus 
i In Sustei, H,, The Horie Hath, of the obstinacy of Hamir", Journal 
éf Loadow Art, vol. 17, London 1916, the reprodiction ol the love scene 
where the bero ts shooting ata lion, has been considerably edited: 
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Pritama biraka catapati bhat, 
sumsama bdgana hina tanahatk: 
And ld pa jaba apt sarirg, 
pi sainiidhé kink dhari dhtra: 
Pritama dhyana magana hot gai, 
Arija bhpiiga AF néi bhai: 
Jdsan surate samarw nisi kiai, 
koka kaldni iaji suki liai: 
Adhara sadhara rasx piauw aphdi, 
biraha agini saa pat ju dad: 
Afakora dhuju piijyau bahu bhat, 
bhayau prabhaia sirdni jita: 
Alasn bahuts bishhdsad bhayan, 
nidrd skin prajamka mai fhayau: 
Deka cajaka hdtaka kan ahi, 
Pago svdha sira upamd kali: 
Siri sdpha kaw bigau sohai, 
Cird maufi ijydra manumohan: 
Phaijd kaji jarakeasi band 
dekhai raipw lajat rati-raw: 

Dothard): 

Saba wisi pak swrata rasa, hridata koka bildsa: 
EkG-ki parajantka pai, nidri karafi tishhdsa. 35. 

The following words may be remarked upon: 

L. lt Lachiman: the author of the Ragmala here names 
himself’ The name is also found in the dehd text of 
the Paiicama Riégini of Series S, 2. 

Urbasi and Rambha, famous apsarases of Indra’a heaven. 

I 2: suena equals semesama, llawery (or possibly swsamaye, 
‘a happy time’): bdgoma equals Adrigana, ‘crowings’. The 
crowing cock isa natural enemy to Kimadeva, inasmuch 
ts love making by day-light is tabu. 

HW. 3.4: We are familiar in Indian literature with the use of 
the language of human passion to expres: epiritual ex- 
perience. In these magnificent lines, on the other hand, 
the technical language of yore is tise) to describe the 
intensity of human passion. 
faépa equals ‘heat’, ‘grief: tapi, from tapand, ‘to glow,’ 
also represents lapesei, ‘a female devotee.’ 


sumadhi and dkydna are technical terms of yogu. “As 
the ‘worm Becomes the ichneumon’ is a phrase often 
used in Hind? literature to express’ a. contemplation or 
regard so profound as to resqlt in Wentification with 
the object of contemplation (stich an identification bemg- 
the goal of worship), The ichneumon lays its eggs in 
a living caterpillar, and. the Jarvae feed upon its fesh, 
become pupat, and emerge as new ichneumons, Unaware 
of the precise details of this life history, Hindus have 
imagined that the caterpillar is thrown intoa trance hy 
the pain of the sting, and is so completely preoccupied 
by the thought of the ichneumon that it becomes the 
ichneumon itself. Cf the Paduwmdnatt of Muhammad 
Jaisi, ed. and trans. by Grierson and Dvivedi, Calcutta, 
1896-1911, p. 49 (footnote to translation), 

L. 72. e when the god of love has been worshipped by the 
performance of the whole ritual of love; pijyeu, from 
pijand, to perform the office of worship. The 
of Kamadeva has the device of a makara. . 

1. 8: The peculiar form Aishhdsar occurs twice, the normal 
Bibhisa also twice. 

IL 9-11: These lines above the usual eight, especially. in the 
case of |. 21, are rather obscure. 
sipha? equals sipa equals sarpe. 
tiyara, for wjyira, ‘brightness’, a 
phaité equals phepfd, ‘girdle’; aft, ‘waist’; jarakasi, 

‘adorned with gold thread’ (Hindi Sabda-sdgara). 
raii-ridu, t- e Kamadeva. 

‘Translation: 

Lachiman describes the form of Vibhisa, 
like Urvasi or Rambha, 
And wher she trembles with longing for the best- 
belowedt, he aims his. flower arrow at the crowings 
of the cock. 
Her body glows with furnace-heat, like a devotee, _ 
most intently centered on the thought of the beloved, 
Sime inthe trance of considering the loved! one, 
as the worm becomes the ichneumon, 
Fighting a joyful hatte with him by night, 
taking the pleasant spoils of the battle of love, 
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Drinking the nectar of his lips abundantly, 
all the burning fire of her desire is assuaged. 
When many a rite has been paid to Dolphin-banner 
(Kiimadeva), 
the morning dawns and it grows coal, 
Now is Vibhasa wearied out, 
sweet sleep steals upon the bed, 
Lo, the golden body in its fulness of power, 
and to what may be Jikened the turban upon the 
dark head? 
The head-snake (braid) adorned like reins, 
with bright seed pearls enchanting the heart: 
The girdle of her waist is adorned with gold thread, 
the Lord of Love (Kiimadeva) is aliashed at the sight 
of such beauty. 


The whole night passed away in love's delights, and 
enjoying of amorous dalliance, 
United on the bed, Vibhisa sleeps. 

_ ‘The third and last Ragini presently to be discussed is the 
Gandhira Ragini of S. 1 in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(M. F. A, 22. 684, reproduced CP. pl. LXID). The picture : 
represents a vox? seated] on a tiger-akin bericath a tree beside a 
lotus-lake. He has two disciples fanning him. On the ground 
at his side sits a female devotee. The text neads; 

A(tha) garidhara rapa barnanant: (savatya): 
Biraha lahartia mai ma sarihara 
fapasi riipa bhai partuhdra; 
Jaié mamdalt mathai sohei 
ariga pibhiti malayaksa vikohad 
Kyina sorira kagdye ira 
kdwena basata sarovara fira, 
Joge pafd juna dridka padmésann 
sohatu subhaga baghathmaru ddsantt, 
Tart last sumudrita watna 
. itat parame plya pekhyau aina. 
Dohard: 
Viki chabi biti samfaha cali, rahi praima pada pari 
Srdmi sisd(niga jogint’ bhai, ariga cadhdai dhiiri. 
Itt Gamidhdra. 6. 





The following words may be remarked upon: 

Li: samhdra equals sambhdla, from sambhdland, to support. 
We might translate ‘unbearably tossed about by the waves 
of viraha’, But the correct reading is probably lahat 
fana moi as in B. M. Or. Add. 2821, ‘enduring the surge 
of love-longing in her flesh’. It is clear In any case 
that here, asin many other places (ef. Grierson and Dvivedi 
Padumavali, p, 13, footnote) that viraka means ‘unhappy 
love’, rather than ‘love in separation’; or, if we adhere 
to the usual rendering, we must understand that the 
separation may be psychic, and need not be spatial. 

L2: vibhati equals babhdta, smeared. Cf. Ratan Devi, Thirty 
Indian Songs, London 1913, p. 12. 

IL3, 4: describe the seami upon whom the yogini's gaze is 
‘sealed’, Joga paté, the ribbon or braid used by yogis 
to support the right knee in certain dsanas, Jana equals 
grass; probably Ausa grass is intended, 

LS: bagharimaru, more correctly baghambara. 

doha: the first line is very obscure. There is a word 6idi, 
meaning ‘two or ‘double’; it occurs also in the doha of 
B. M. Ms. Or. Add. 2821, fol. 14, Bilival Ragini. The 
doubtful character could be ga; we could then read sarigaha 
(surigraha), ‘grasping’. On the other hand, Saha cali 
may represent sahacari, ‘wife,’ as in B. M, Or. Add. 2821, 
fol. 17: the earlier part of the Hine would still be obscure. 
For a similar case (although feigned, showing that heart- 
broken women sometimes ‘took the veil’), cf. the de 
scription of the false yogink in the Padumivali, can- 
to 40, 646: 

“A yogret is at the door and beggeth like one who has lost « 
beloved. “Though stilt in her first youth, she js living in austerity- 
She hath toen her veil and hath put on « beggar’s blanket, She hath 
the ashes of separation, and matted hair, a skin over ber shoulder, 


amd @ rosary round her neck. Her voice is wild, and her very footsteps 
burn the earth.” 3 


(Grierson, Analysis of the Padumavafi, JASB 62 pt 
1, No 2, p. 199; 1893.) Indian literature offers us 
many examples of wives following their husbands in 
the adoption of a religious vocation. In the present case 
the situation recalls the story of Parvati, practising aus- 
terities with the abject of regaining her husband's love. 
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Translation: 
Thus the relation of the form of Gandhara; 
Tossed in the sea of love-longing, unable to sup- 
port (her grief), 
the form of Gandhara is of one devoted to fapas 
(austerity), 
Lovely her head with its mass of tangled locks, 
and brightly shines the sandal-paste smeared on her 
body. 
With wasted frame in russet garb, 
dwelling in the forest by a lotus lake, 
Supported by a yoga paffd of (kusa) grass, firmly 
lotus-seated, fair and pure, seated on a Oar skin, 
Gazing fixedly, she seals her eyes 
upon the utter darling of her heart. 


That beautiful woman (?), fully resting in the road of 
love, 
Divided from her Lord, becomes « Yogini, and smears 
the dust (of ashes) on her body, | 
_ Just as in the case of Madhu-Madhavi Ragini, so here 
that of Gandhara, British Museum Ms. Or. Add. 2821 (folio 17), 
offers us a picture and poem with some correspondences and some 
differences. The picture represents an emaciated male figure 
seated on the terrace of a palace with one female attendant 
‘with a peacock fan, behind him, and a male visitor before him. 
‘The poem reurls: 
Ragin’ Deagamdhari: caupai: 
Tapast riipa gamdhari nari 
biraha lahari tana mai aff bhai 
Biract tathaim: durbala dehi 
pala pala mat trite cadhai sanekt 
Mukalate kesa bhesa bairdgi 
Piya ke nama ja pa sipa lagi 
Joga jaja aisana dridha kiyai 
bhabana chddi battki matha fyat 
Manasé yahait dhyvdna jiya dharat 
sGim: mohi-mavd naika karat 


Karata fahala saga sahacart, son nipaja bairdga 
Manahu murati citra ki, rahi pema lada lagi. 17. 








The whole of Il. 3 and4 continues the description of the female 
devotee. I take mukalata=mukulita, which with reference to 
the eye or a flower means closed or half closed or in bud, to mean 
dishevelled, when applied to hair. ‘Like a sasrdgi’, she 
makes japa jipa upon the name of the beloved, Japa jipe 
is a repetition of sounds, intensifying the sense of japa, just as 
in the case of jap tap, in Ratan Devi, Thirty Indian Songs, 
p. 12. To ‘make jap’ ts to repeat sacred words or montrams, 
generally with the aid of a rosary. The repetition of the name 
of the deity is a characteristic element in the office of personal 
devotion. Thus, she makes her beloved her God. Jafa means 
matted locks, or long unkempt hair of a yogt. The taking of 
a firm seat (cf. sthiram Gsanam in Bhagavadgita 6.11) with 
the jajd coiffure, or as before using a yoga pajfd (represented in 
both pictures), implies the irrevocable adoption of the ascetic 
vocation, the homeless life. Bhabana chadi i. e bhavana chors 
mneans ‘having abandoned the home’; mafha Hyai, lit. ‘takes the 
Translation: , 

Gandhari's form ts 4 woman devotee, 
waves of love-longing wildly surging in her flesh. 
Wherefrom is her body waxen weak, 
and every moment her love threefold increased 
With hair dishevelled and the garb of a vairdgi 
she mukes a praver of her beloved’s name, 
Having left the home and taken to the monastery and 
taken a firm seat, with the unkempt hair of a yosi. 
Making a meditation upon her desire, she supports her 
life, 
the heroine casts upon the sedi the illusion of love. 
Doha: 
Serving him menially like a wife, wholly turned away 
(fram the world), 
Like a painted image, she abies given over to love 
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ADISATI, ANVADISATI, ANUDISATI, AND UDDISATI 
IN THE PETA-VATTHU 


Hexryv 5, GenMan 
Usyivemsity of Pexxsy van 


Iv is a well-known doctrine of Buddhism that the stiperior 
merit of one person may be transferred to another, The common 
idiom for this is. pattim dadati, which 1s recorded in Childers’s 
Pali Dictionary. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this 
usage. In Dhammapada L 8 a king mad abundant offerings | 
to a congregation of monks and made over ta some pelas the 
merit of his gift (bhowe ffo fesom pefdnam dibbannapdnam 
samajjata ‘ti pattim adast) In consequence the ghosts received 
celestial food and drink, In Dhammapaida V, 1=60, the king's 
servant wanted to transfer the merit he had acquired to the 
king of the dragons, saving Tumhdkam tam pattim katvd demi; 
and the dragon said, Wavham tam pottim deh, Tn Dhammapada 
XK, f=136, a treasurer who was requiting good for evil made 
an offering and ascribed! its credit to a malicious enemy, with 
the words: Adam imasmint dldne pajhameam paltim dammi; "I 
make over to that man the first-fruits of the merit of this offer- 
ing.” In Dhammapada XX111.5=326,-a novice transferred his 
merit to his parents, saying: Mayham midtdpitunnam imasmim 
bhanne pattim damm; “All the merit I have acquired by thus 
intoning the Sacred Word 1 make over to my parents" His 
mother used to-say; Sénanerena dinnapaltim anumedami tala; 
“Dear son, Lam thankfully enjoying the merit which as a novice 
you have made over to me.” 

In a book like the Peta-Vatthu it is natural to expect many 
transfers of merit, since the spirits desire relief from their misery 
and forments. Human sympathy also moves men to make 
over to their deceased friends and kinsmen whatever spiritual 
credit they may acquire in bestowing gifts upon the Buddha 
and the Chapter of monks The Peta-Varthu, however, doe 
not im this connexion employ puttin dada: on the other hand 

aio 


Adisalé ete. in the Peta-Vattin dit 


we meet in the order of frequency of use, ddisali, antldisadi, 
and nddisati with the accusative of the gift and the genitive 
or the dative of the person who is benefited spiritually or to 
whom the merit is transferred. 

The purpose of this paper is to prove that in this connexion 
these expressions’ mean ‘to make over, transfer, or wscribe 
merit to’ or ‘to give a gift in the name of. This meaning hae 
not been listed: in any of our Pali-English dictionaries. 

Childers under uddisal records the prepositional use of the 
gerund nidissa as meaning ‘on behalf of, for, on account of, 
with reference to.’ This familiar signification of uddissa is also 
- found in the frame-story of Peta-Vatthu IV.8; Sdvatthivd kira 
avidiire aiifiatarasmim gamake eko kutumbiko atlano kulupakam 
bhikkhum uddissa vihdram kavesi: “They say that in-a certain 
town not very far from Savatthi a certain householder had a 
monastery built for the sake of a monk who was his personal 
friend." This well-known usage of the gerund f derived from 
4 sense similar to that of the four verbs under consideration. 

Disats, Sanskrit dif, means. literally ‘to point, show.’ With 
a prefix denoting direction toward a certain spot or away from 
the actor, the verb means, ‘to point toward or in the direction 
of 4 certain person or object.’ Thus when one directs up or 
shows towards (addisat) a person some good thing, it would 
befor his benefit or in his behalf, This apparently is the origin 
of the above sense af wadissa, 

No doubt when gifts were bestowed, the donor thought of 
the welfare of the Buddha and the monks. But he also bad 
4 selfish motive for his liberality; an-avaricious life, according 
to the teachings of Buddhism, was bound to be punished in 
rebirths, and so every person whio sought salvation waa willing 
10 give in order to accumulate Merit, In nuiny instances, how- 
ever, a man donated a gift and transferred the virtue of the offer- 
ing to some pea in torment. As he made the donation, he 
handed it to the reedy recipient, but the spiritual value of the 
‘present or its merit, with an effort-of the will, ar by mere word, 
or in imagination, he ‘pointed towards’, “showed in the direction 
of”. or “directed towards’ (dditel, anvddisali, enudisati, uddisatt) 
the ghost, In other woreda the donor made a mental reserva- 





" On aemdisal!, which probably has the same meaning, see below, p. 4127. 
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tion or exercised some act of supererogation: “Now it is nor 
I that am giving this gift; let us pretend that So-antl-so is giving 
this; 1 have nothing to do with it; that one over there is res- 
ponsible; I get ancl want no benefit from this; all the credit 
belongs to that one to whom | am pointing or referring.” We 
may suggest that under such circumstances and with such 
a line of development arose our signification of the verb when 
compounded with a prefix of direction. All our examples to 
prove the meaning of these four verbs will be taken fron) the 
Peta-Vatthu or its commentary. 

In IL8.8, we find dakkhinam ddisa me hifaya. We hardly need 
to assume that Avidya, ‘for the benefit of, for the advantage of - 
had @ part in the formation of the idiom under investigation. 
The use of the genitive or dative of the person benefited probably 
is a8 Original as fiféya with the genitive. 

Let us now note the opinions of the commetitators on this 
idiom. Mama dakkkiyam ddisa of 1.10.5 is defined as patti- 
ddnam dehi, an expression which we discussed in the first para- 
graph of this paper, Let us now turn to 11.2.6: Dehi pultaka 
me danam datod anvddisdhi me; on this lite the commentary says: 
yatha dinnam dakkhinam mayham uddissa pattiddnam® deli. 
In both these instances the lexicographer plainly considers that 
ddisati and anrddisati in this connexion mean ‘to make over 
merit to a pela.” Dated anvidisdhi no of 11.2.8 i« construed 
as ddisa no tt amhdkam, In other words ddisaii and anvcddisati 
are synonyms, Adiseyya of IV.1.30 is interpreted by the word 
uddtseyya, From this we may infer that m the mind of the 
scholiast the three verbs ddisati, umvddisuti, and uddisati are 
synonymous. We shall, however, not be biased by this opinion 
of the annotator, but it will remain our duty to examine each 
word on its own merits in this particular context; his statements, 
nevertheless, are interestin g because they confirm our conclusions 
of the study of the usage of these verbs in the Peta-Vatthu. 

The verb anudisati is found only in the locative of the pust 


a 


* So in the Pasamattha Dipani of the Commentary of the Peta-Vatthu 
edited by Siri Dhamindrama Tissa Niyaky Thera and Mapalguma Chanda- 
joti Thera; revised by Mahagoda Siri Ninissare Thera; Columbo, Ceylon, 
1917. Handy's text (Pali Text Society, 1894), however, reads. putidanam, 


participle and always in the combination somanantardnudiipke * 
At first sight one might be tempted to derive it from Sanskrit 
anudrsfé, but in view of the fact that it is always used in con- 
nexion with the transfer of merit, it is better to take it from San- 
akrit anwdssfa, Accordingly this is the fourth compound of désaté 
that is employed in the making over of the spiritual value of a gift. 
We may also note at this point that the commentary to [10.7 
defines samanantaranuditihe as tassd dekkhindva uddijthasaman- 
faram eva, Since the amnotator uses the past participle it his 
remlering, we cannot determine whether he makes dif or drf 
the basis of this verb. Under 1.2.12, however, he makes the 
following remark on jonienanteninndit{he: addissa’ samanan- 
laram ea ca. There is no doubt now that he takes it from the 
reot def and considers it synonymous with the theee other verbs 
under consideration. A study of the context aleo convinces 
us that the commentator is dght. Anudit{he in the combination 
samanantardnuditthe therefore seems to mean that immediately 
‘after merit was ascribed’ to a peta, the desired result was pro- 
duced. Apparently samanantardnndijthe became a stereotyped 
expression or cliché to mark the transition between the making 
of merit over to a peta and the benefits that the spirit derived 
from the charitable-act: It happened that anudisati was chosen 
for this particular purpose In the succeeding paragraphs where 
contexts are quoted, we shall <ee that no other translation so 
adequately renders the sense as the meaning we have chosen. 
Accordingly it is. preferable to derive it. from the root dé 
instead of from dd. 





1 So always in Minayelf, Peluouttte, Pali Text Society, 1588, except 
By 200.8: 10.2.9; 113.27, where we find “iand anew", Hardy‘a text (ae,) 
always reads somamaniaraandijte, bot uniler 11.1.8 he quotes the variant 
“eran ann’ antl onder P1007 amd 12.12; 16; 21; 25; 30 he cites "urd ann”, 
Pali MS. 123, iii of the Bibliothtque Nationale (Hardy, Notes for an edition 


ol the Peta Vatthu, Jowemal ef the P, 7. 5.. 1904-5) also reqds “Yord arn” 


im VT. 2.02; 16; 25. These vuriations in spelling, however, have no infiimnce 
on our interpretation of the passages. It ie noteworthy that the Colombo 
edition (o.¢.) always hae “wedidijfie and that neither Hardy nor Minayell 
recognize this wariant. In spite of the fact that Pali MS. 123, of the 
Bibliothique Nationsle (o¢.) has “tordeabhanadditthe in 1.10.7, we prefer 
t follow Minayelf aml Hardy. The double d is probably « mistake due to 
the influence al mddizasi. 

‘So the Colombo edition (ac), Hanty's mfinsa iv obviously a misprint. 
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Let us now study the various cases in the Peta-Vatthu where 
the verbs under consideration occur. 

In 1.6, a peti tells her misery to some fieras. In the frame- 
story which continues the narrative, we learn that she requested 
them to go to the house of her former husband, who would give 
themia present. She desired, however, that the donation should 
be made in her name or that the virtue of the gift should be made 
over to her (lam dakkhiyam niahyam uddisapeyyathat; Ms. B 
reals ddiseyydiha.) The monks went to the householder, who 
gave them kind treatment and alms, The recipients told the 
man their experience and had him ascribe the merit of the gift 
to the ghost of his former wife; therd tam pavattinn kufimbikassa 
droceiva fam dinam tassd petiyd uddisdpesim.* (n consequence 
of this transfer the pefl became happy. 

In 1.9, a menidicant friar converses witha devaputta about a 
peti who in a previous existence had been the latter's wife. 
Since the fortunate spirit wished to alleviate the condition of 
his former spouse, he asked the monk for counsel In reply 
the priest advised him to give a donation and make over to her 
the merit of the same: yadi Bhagavate ariyesatighassa ca ehass’ 
evan bhikehkwno ddnam daiva imissa uddisstyati ayanh ca tam 
anumodatt, evam etissé ito dukkhato mutti bhavissat. So the 
devapulla gave the mendicant excellent food and drink and gave 
the credit of the gift to the peti; dated lam dakkhinam lassd petivd 
ddist In consequence of this. transfer of merit she became 
happy. Burt he also placed in the hand of this monk a parr 
of celestial garments for the Bueldha and as he handed them 
over, he ascribed the virtues of the gift to the pefl: puna tas’ 
evd bhikkhune hatthe dibbasdjakayugam Bhagavantam wddissa 
data dakkhinam petivd ddisi As a result of this credit she 
appeared like an houri arrayed in supernatural vestments and 
ornaments. 

In 1.10, we have a conversation between come shipwrecked 
merchants and a vimdnapei, who stayed in her palace, The 
traders asked her to come out, but she was ashamed to make 
seg reuda the Colombe edition (oz.i; Hardy, Rowever, has mfdisd- 


# So the Colombe editian (ec): Hardy, an the other hand, hae wddisnd- 
pesum. 
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“Come, 1 shall give you « cloak; put on this-garment: don this 
tunic, and come out, beautiful one. In reply the pet said 
that she would derive no profit from material gifts put in her 
hand, and as she pointed out a lay-disciple, one of their number, 
she spoke (5): 

Etam acchadayiteina mama dakkhinam ddisa 

laddham sukhita hessam sabbakdmasamiddhint; 
“Dress this man and ascribe to me the virtue of the gift; then 
I shall be blest, succeeding in all my desires.” Reference has 
already been made to the note in the commentary on mama 
dakkhinam adisa The narrative continues (6): 

Taft ca te nahdpayitedna vilimpitodna raniia 

rattheh’ acchddayitedna tassd dakkhinam ddisum; 
“Alter the traders had bathed and anointed him, they clothed 
him with the garment and transferred to her the virtue of the 
gift’ Immediately after this was assigned to her credit (7, 
samanantaranudéiithe}. she received food, drink, and fine clothes, 
The possession of the vimdna and this benefit, however, were 
not destined to be permanent; four months later she was to be 
reborn in hell. At this point the commentary takes up the 
narrative and tells us that the above mentioned lay-disciple 
thought of a method that would guarantee her release. He 
Stiggested that she should give a gift to his pious companions, 
the merchants: So she presented them with celestial food and 
drink and various heavenly clothes and ornaments, She also 
entrusted them with a pair of supernatural garments for the 
Buddha and sent with them her best regards for the blessed One. 
Through her magical influence the ship reached that same day 
the port which the merchants desired, from which they duly 
went to Jetavana and gave the Buddha the pefi's message 
and the set of garments. The following day the traders gave 
many presents to the Chapter over which the Buddha presided 
and made over the merit to the pe; mahddiinam dated tassa 
dakkhigam adimsu. In consequence of this act she was reborn 
in the (Asutimsa heaven. 

Once the Elder Sariputta met a peii (11.1) who was wandering 
around without clothes and was consumed by hunger and thirst. 
In her request for help we find the words (6): 

dato ca me Odissa yal kifict 
moceht mam dugsativa bhaddante; 
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“Go, make a donation and transfer tome the virtue of the gift; 
free me from my misery, venerable one.” The Elder gave the 
monks a morsel, a handful of cloth, and a bowl of water and 
ascribed to her the donation (7, fassé dakkingam ddisa). Benefits 
immediately follawed this gift which was: accredited to her (8, 
samancntardnwdijjke), She received from supernatural sources 
food, clothing, and drink. When Sariputta saw that she was 
well dressed: and illuminating all the regions like the morning. 
stur, he asker her: “What goo deed have you done? Whence 
have you such radiant power, and why does your figure illuminate 
all the regions?” The pelt replied (14): 

Bhikkhdnam dlepam daied ponimatiaht ca colakam 

thilakasse ca paniyam mama dakkhigam ddtst, 
“When you gave to the monks a morsel, 4 handful of cloth, 
and a bow! of water, you made over to me the virtue of the gift.” 
Consequently she had excellent food, many fine garments, 
and four beautiful forws-ponds 

In 1.2, we find that the Elder Sariputta meets his own mother, 
who as a pefl was in great misery, She asked him for succour, 
saying (6): 

Deki puttaka me dana date) ansddisake me; 

4Give, dear son, agift for me, and when you have given it, as- 
erie to me the credit.” We have already. referred to the com- 
mentury’s explanation of amradisaht, So Siriputta made four 
huts, which he gave to the Church of the four regions; this 
donation, besides food and drink, he designated as the gift of 
hie mother; 8 Calasse knfive hated safighe cdtuddise ada Kufiyo 
annapinai ca watu dakkhistam ddisi, Straightway after the 
credit of these gifts had been made over to her (9, samtanantar- 
Gnudijjhe), she became happy- 

Tn 113, we have a conversation between Tissii and her ¢o- 
wife Matti, now o pei Since the ghost was m intense agony, 
Tissi took pityion her and said; “Come, what shall I give you, 
er what shall 1 do for you in order that you may be happy and 
blest with the fulness of all pleastres?” In reply Matta spoke (25): 

Catéro bhikkha satzhaia ealldro pana ‘pugeald ; 
afjha bkikkha bhojayitva mana dakkhigam adisa 
taddham subhitt hessam sabbakdmasomiddhini; 
“Here are four monks from the congregation and four others 
who are independent. Feed these cight mendicants and trans- 


— 
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fer ta me the credit of the gift. Then I shall be happy, blest 
in the fulfilment of all desires." So she fed the priests, clothed 
them, and ascribed to her the virtue of the gift (26, fassd dak- 
khinam ddisi), In this connexion we note that the commentary 
in repeating the above procedure uses the same expression : 

fam sued Tissd tam attham allano sdmikassa droceted dultyadivase 
altha bhikkhe bhojetta tassd dakkhiyam ddisi. Lmmediately after 
this assignment of merit (27, samanantarénudijthe), the desired 
result was produced, and her misery was at an end. 

In IL4, Nandasena meets his wife Nanda, who is now a pelt, 
He wished to take her home where she could have food, drink, 
and clothes, but she replied (7-8) : 

Hatthena hatthe te dinnam na mayhkam upakappali 

bhikkhé ca stlasampanne citardge hahussute 

Tappehi annapanena mama dakkhinam ddisa 

laddham sukhité hessam sabbakamasamiddhini; 
“What is given by your hand into mine does not profit me 
But the monks who abound in piety and are learned and free 
from passion, these refresh with food and drink and transfer 
to me the benefit of the gift. Then I shall be happy, blest in 
the fulfilment of all desires.” So he gave many presents: 
viands, drink, solid food, clothes, dwellings, umbrellas, perfumes, 
wreaths, and various kinds of sandals) He refreshed the monks 
with food and drink, and made over to her the virtue of the gift 
(9, tass8 dokkhinam ddisi). The desired result: was produced 
immediately when this donation was made in her name (10, 
tamanantardniuditthe), 

Th TES, we encounter king Ajatasattu, who had a comversa- 
tion with the pefa Ciijasetthi. Since the monarch wished to 
alleviate the agony of the latter, the peta said (8): 

Buddha cu satigham parivisavdna rija annena pdénena pi 
thrareya 
lam dakkhinam Gdisa me hitaya evoam aham cirataram pinile 


stya; 
“Serve Buddha and the Church, O king, with food, drink, and 
the robes of monks. Ascribe the merit of this gift to my bene- 
fit; in this way I shall be content for a considerable time.” 
The king did so, and to this peta he ascribed, with the usual 
result, the virtue of the gift (9, fasse ca petassa dakkhiyam 
Sdisittha), 
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In LHL2, we read about the ascetic Potthapada, whose parents 
and Lrother had become miserable peter in rotisequence OF their 
evil deed= His brother addressed him (8); 

Anukomposin kdruntko dated anvddisikt no 

fave dinneza ddmena yd pessantt kurarine: 
“Be merciful and compassionate; give a gift and -ascribe to us 
the credit, By your present which is bestowed, the cruel ones 
wil) maintain themselves.” Reference has already been made 
ro the commentary's note on amoddidhé ne. When the Elder 
and twelve other monks had gone their rounds, he took charge 
of the [ood which was collected. A dinner was made for the 
Chapter of monks, and as the meal was served, the decetic 
ascritie! the virtue of the gift to his parents and brother (1H, 
dati anvddisi there mdtu pitw Co bhatuno), saying (11); Idam 
me Hdtinam hott subkitd hontu Adlaye; "Let this merit be for 
roy kinsmen; let my relatives be blessed.” So his kinsmen 
received sufficient food, immeiately after he hath made this 
donation in their namv (12. santananiardeudiyfhe), Still they 
ieeded clothes. So they-said: “There is abundant food, reverend 
air, but look, we ore nude. Now, lord, put forth your power 
that we muy obtain clothes.” After the Elder had picked up 
some rags from a rubbish heap, he converted the cloths Into: 
garments and gave them to the Church of the four regions. 
As he-gave his offering, the venerable monk transferred the 
virtue of the gilt (15; dated anmidini thero math pity ca bhatune) 
to his-parents and brother, saying (15): 

idam te fidtinam hotu sukhita hontu nétayo; 
“Let-this merit be far my ktismen: let my-relatives be hlesse 7 
Immediately: thereupon, when this donation was made in their 
name (16, samancalarinudilthe), they were dressed ine fine rini- 
ment. Next they uskel for + house So the Elder built & 
hut of leaves and presented it to the Church, As he made 
his donation, the venerable monk made over the virtue of the 
gilt to his parents and brother (20, same as 11 and 15 above), 
‘saying (20); 

idem mic Adtiiam hotu sukkhitd hontu idiayo; 
t et this merit be for my kinsmen; let my ‘relatives be blessed.” 
Immediately when thie credit was transferred te them (21, 
samanantardxudif{he), they received magical dwellings. Then 
they asked for water, So the sige filled a waterpot and 
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gave it to the Church. As he handed it over, the venerable one 
ascribed the tredit of the gift (24; of. 11,135,20 above) to the 
felas in the regular fashion. No. sooner had this- merit been 
translernea) to them (25, samanantordnudijthe) than they had 
drinking water and four beautiful fotus-ponds. Finally, since 
their feet were painfully chapped, they asked him to provide 
them with a carriage. So the sage took a shoe and presented 
it to the Church. As he gave it, the venerable one made 
over the merit of the gift (29: cf. 11,15,20, and 24 above) to 
his Kinsmen with the usual formula. As soon as they were 
accredited with this deed (30, samanantarduuditihe), the petas 
approached itt a chariot. 

In U1.6, we have the story of the harlot Serini, who had beon 
avaricious during her lifetime In consequence of her uncharit- 
able acts she was reborn in the world of the petas. She appeared 
to a lay-disciple of her town, Hatthinipura, and with him-sent 
@ message to her mother (9): 

Talo me danam dadatw tassa ca hotu Jivika 

ddnam dated ca me miata dakkhinam ddisarn me 

taddham sukhitd hessam sabbakdmesamiddhini: 
“Then let fer give a gift in my name, and may she have long 
life; and when my mother presents a donation for me, may she 
ascribe to me the virtue of the offering, Theti I shall be happy, 
blest in the fulfilment of all my desires." Upon his rerurn 
to Hatthinipura, he narrated to her mother what had happened 
and tald her in stanza 13 the same.words thatwe find above in 
stinza 9, Accordingly she presented o gift and transferred 
to her the merit of the donation: 14, tale Mi se danam adasd tassd 
dehkhinam ddisi: In consequence the pefi was happy and of 
beautiful liedily appearance. The commentary on this passage 
repeats the same idea: Tam suind tassé mala bhitkhusanghassa 
dinam dard tasid ddisi. 

In IV. 1, King Ambasakkhara asked a peta why he was in such 
misery, The spirit-replied (30): 

Na m" atthi kammani sayam kati 

dated pi me natthi se ddiseyya 

acchédanam sayasam atha ‘wrapdnam 

ten’ amhi nagge kesird co putft; 
“D myself have not done any (good) deeds, and there is no one 
who in bestowing gifts would ascribe to my credit clothes, and 
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a bed besides food and drink. Therefore I am nude, and my 
condition is miserable.” Here the commentary defines adiseyya 
hy ane word «ddiseyya, a form of which is found in stanza 36, 
The peta, however, advised him to visitan A rhaf named Kappitaka. 
and make a donation (36): 

Tasso. tevam chim yugam dive vd 

mom uidisithina sace dadetha 

pajiggahtidnd ca fame ¢’ assu 

mama ca passetha samoddhadussan; 
“I you give him in my name a pair of garments or & double 
eet, and he accepts them, me also you will see furnished. with 
clothes.” We note here that sddisali has the same meaning 
as ddisalé, The frame-story continues to narrate how the king 
called on the Elder, who was surprised that the ruler had become 
liberal. The prince gave him eight pair of garments and as 
criber) to the pefa the credit of the gift; ratihdni dated petassa 
widist, In consequence celestial raiment was presented to the 
peta. 

The same idea recurs in laws stanzas (51-52), although neither 
the word disati nor any compound of it is used. The king 
says (51): 

Tam disci samveganialattham bhante 

tappacceyd coham dadimi dinam 

poligapha bhanie valthayngani affha: 

vabkhass’ im’ deacchantu dukkhindyo; 
“Reverend sir, T saw him in terror and in sin; therefore I give 
agit. Lord, accept eight pair of garments, and let these presents 
go to the credit of the yakbha.” The ascetic replied ($2): 

Addha hi dinem bakudhd pasajfhamt 

dadate ca te akkhaevadhammam atthu 

patiggayadm te natthayngans ajtha: 

yokkhass’ wm" dgacchanin dakbhinidyo: 
“Surely the gift in many ways is acceptable, and may it have 
endless virtue for vou, the giver, IT aecept from you the eight 
pair of garments; may these presents redound to the credit of 
the vobbia” 

The fact that here the traneference of merit is described makes 
us feel that we have found the only possible explanation of the 
meaning of the four compounds of disali, 1 they do not refer 
to this notion, what else can they signify? It is certam that no 
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other rendering adequately translates these verbs in the passages 
which have been quoted: - 

in the commentary to ['V.12, we find that a girl was desirous 
of performing the duties to the dead in behalf of her father 
(pilaram uddisse matakiccam katukdma); so she gave a gilt to 
the Buddha and told him to assume that it came from her father. 
Tt follows that through this gift which was simply ascribed to 
his credit (aya dakkhind va samuddij{hamattdya) the Peta olstained 
a mango grove, « pleasure garden, a vimdna, trees of plenty, and 
a lotus-pond, and preat heavenly glory. 

From this study of the verbs ddisati, anpidisati, anwdisati, 
uddtsati it is evident that in connexion with presenting a gift 
toa pela the only meaning they cun have is 'to make over, 
transfer, or ascribe the merit or virtue of a gift to some one’ 
or to give a gift in the name of some one’ with the idea that 
he would recetye spiritual benefits or alleviation from the pains 
of purgatory. 
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BRIEF NOTES 
Arabic Doublets 


It has been shown in JAOS 42, 375 that Heb, gifér, «vioa 
(AJP 43, 245; DB 2, 467" and 467”, 1 9) is a doublet of ‘afdn, 
smoke, Arab ‘diana, to smoke, means orig. fo go wp, which is 
alse the primary connotation of the doublet ‘dina, to stink, 
To revk (cf Ger. rivehen, rauchen) is now ised! for fo stink, but 
originally it meant simply to smoke, fume; reek was even used 
for incense. Another doublet of ‘iftna<‘dfina is ‘drafa, to 
know, orig. fo scent (ch éa'drd=déqoay, Deut, 32, 17 <Se'r, 
wind, and Arab. n4¥ija)=Ass. eréSu (JBL 34, 72: JHUC 316,24). 
In ZDMG 69, 364 tr has been pointed out that Arab. diana, 
to stink, is the Heb. natén, to give, which appears in Assyrian, 
with partial assimilation of the ¢ te the at, aa madd (SFG 43°). 
The original meaning is fo pire ont, emit, an odor, Heb. natin 
réh, Cant. 2, 13 (AV give smell; cf, Lat. ara debat fumes). The 
root is fa>Heb. tanalm, jackals, i, ¢. stinking (JAOS 42,376'), 

In addition to mdiana, to stink, we find in Arabic: (dfn, 
fidina, finite, ndfita which all have the same meaning. Ndfana 
isa N oof in, and fdtina a causative with J instead of s asin fdgala 
(JBL 35, 321°) which has originally the meaning of rdsana, 
to bear up in order to determine the weight. To weigh anchor 
means to rams¢ or heave it up. The German term is den Anker 
lichten, and lichlen is connected with leicht, Heb. gal>iaedl. 
The forme finite and ndjite are transpositions of fdtina; in 
fddina the t has been partially assimilated to the m as in ASS. 
naddnu In Syriac we have timdud, smoke, fume, reek, which 
is identical with Arab. mafénah, stench, To smell means’ e- 
pecially fo give on! an offensive oder os dees alan Ger riechen. 
Arab. dyhata=dnian perhaps=duhata<hdtana (with prefixed h 
as in ‘hardga). pS ae 

Instead of s as causative prefix we find not only ¢, but also 
Fe g. Sdbada, to sharpen (JAOS 43, 118") and Sédaxa, to beat 
in the skull &c <dx=<dg=dk (AJSL 23, 241) which appears also 


as Hidoha>dilite, to We stimmed (ef sdhinta <sixima > sdnixa, 
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Heb. gabné, Eth. nesxdt, S of xm). In addition to Edexe 
(and Sddaha, déhita) we find also “idapa, tdlaga, tdla's, fddaga, 
fddaxa, hidage, ridaxa, démaxa, démaga, ydlaba The 2 in 
these doublets is due to partial assimilation of the x to the d 
(BA 1, 263,.n. 33). In /dla'a the appears as‘ pef rida’ <riddp 
(=$edtr) and yabbtiah = yabbi'ah<b'>mdb‘arak. For l=d cf. 
BalaxSin= Badaxsin (GB" xiv ad 10"; VG 132"; ZDMG 61, 
195; JBL 35, 322"), F=1 as in. ‘érifa<‘drita (=Ass, eréiu, to 
scent) <‘dnifa <‘dtina, For hdédaga cf. hardga=Heb. herig (VG 
321) and. dhra‘o=dsra’a. Dimaxa<midaxa is 4 denominative 
verb derived from a noun with prefixed m; cf Eth daméqa= 
Arab. médaga <midéqg<dg (JBL 34, 55. 183; 37, 277"). In 
rddaxa we have rhotacism; cf nidama, to continue <*sddama< 
dm>déma-jadimn (or jadimu) and rddama<sddama (or 
ddsama) to shut (the door) >sdtama, Heb. satim <st<sd> Aral. 
iddda. The stem udtaga <rijaga <ddlapu </ddaja. Forr=dcl. 
Copt. arfin=Heb. ‘adasim, lentils; ZDMG 61, 195. f. 11; and 
for y=r see Jespersen, Elementarbuch der Phonetik (Leipsic, 
1912) p 106. 
Paci Havrt 
Johns Hopkins University 


Arabic u=r 


Arab. r resembles the English ¢ rather than the French or 
German 7; only in certain dialects, ¢ ¢ in Bagdad, it is sounded 
like g (JAOS 22, 98. 113; contrast BA 5, viii, L 7). In Faris 
ash-Shidyfiq’s Arad. Gr, * (London, 1891) p 2 the @ is identified 
with the Northumbrian r. Some Englishmen pronounce ¢ 
almost like y (BL 104. We find a similar interchange in 
Arabic, « g. ydjla)m-rdjam=rijmah, cairn, heap of stones:— 
vab(a)i-rdba3, white specks on finger-nails;—gdzam (or yazim) 
bundle (of herbs)-rdsam, plur. of rizmah, bundle, package; cf. 
rami, bunch of herbs:—dudd (cf. dudd bihé-'l-mdytn )-rddija 
to perish;—udtaha-rdtaba, 10 be stable, firm:—ydxaga (with 
¢ due to x)-fardxxaia, to be moved (takdrraka) or agitated — 
udjafa-rdjafa=idtireho;—dyja'a-drja'a, to be disappainted, 
fail in obtaining one’s desire (privative of rdjd-idrji, to hope) = 
dxfoga, esp. to hunt without success, return without game 
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Ina number of cases the « seem to be more original than the 
7, e.g, efsana (which is generally combined with Heb. rdsénint}- 
yisana, to weigh>misin, Heb. mdzndjm, scales, balances; 
Eth. fantarsdva, to be weighed; of Heb. tesén=Arab. ydoand- 
"'3f'ra: so too, terdsana-piieana, to face each other (orig. 
counterbalance) <1wisna, opposite:—tatsama (> Ass. siiniu. mark, 
distinction)-rdsama, to mark; cf. gdfania, to tattoo, and rdfama 
(<Aram. reid) to mark, write <rs>nissa, to dig, which 
appears also as’ rdzsa; ef rdsaba and rdsaxa, to pierce. The = 
instead of s i= luc to the + (PAPS 58,243"); ‘ard {or \dredad) 
hard=‘atr, membrum virile=Eth. rei’, erect, upright) right 
(cf. Wiarddos and 10b5=eb00s). See JHUC 348, 48. 

We find also rifa’a-udta'a=jdmia‘a, orig. to tread; cl. ydtt'a, 
witafe, wdleda, wifasa, gdfama —rémiha-ydmiha, to be very 
hot, which may he transposition of ydhima; cf. yahty and 
ydhar:—rd'age-ud'aga (cf. ma‘aga>na‘ig, ‘djjaga, (i ag < sae, 
Heb, ¢Z'agd or 2?agd) to have a rumbling (horborygmus) in the 
bowels~—rdsafa-ydeafa=dsra'a;—rdkaca-ydkaca (ar-rimba fi-'t- 
“irdé), Cf also rdinak, wine (ZDMG 69, 565). Invsome c3- 
sea the r instead of g may be merely a graphic corruption 
(2Z2DMG 61, 194, |. 3), In Tigré and Tigrifa we find J for 
i (VG 139°) and in Sumerian: w for (r<) 3 (ZA 31, 247; 
Pocbel, Sum. Gr-4.83). 11 is-also possible that in some cast? 
Arab p=n (NBSS 179) and n=r; cf. GB'* 476"; Heb, gan, 
humble (Proy. 1,2; aleo 13, 10)=Arab, daril’ (sec Mic, 105) 
and Heb. card’, leproay=Arab. nagd'ah, whiteness (JAOS: 49, 


163, ¢) 


Pact Haver 
Johns Hopkins University 


Arab t¢Ghamath=dnuaxak, Heb cabnd 


_Arab. idlame, 1 stink, is not connected with Heb, thom 
(ZOMG 61, 295, 119), Nor-can the transposed doublet tdmika 
be derived from fim, so that thew in tm >dntana could be explained 
as being due to partial assimilation of an original m to the 
but tdiima<tixima, just as sdhima, to stink< ofveme (ef, hdmada 
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=xdmada; hirg=xirquh). The root is xm>xdmma, to stink, and 
xamija, xdmaja (-"s-sigd'u fda tatdjiarat rifuhn). tn sintxu the n 


instead of m is due ta the ¢ which represents a partial assimila- 


tion of the causative prefix * to the nasal, The 5 is preserved 
in séuixa aml in Eth. nesxdt, stench (contrast NBSS 187). 
We have n also in Arab. tstaxderna and in xdwiza<cdnixca< *sdxima, 
In xidbutd, to be evil-smelling, evil (JAOS 42, 376°) the m ap- 
pears as 6 (cf. hdtaha = kimaba=timaxu, béjiha = majiha, 
Bakkah= Makkah, Mecca: ZA 2, 268), 

Arab. éxima=itidxama< yéxima, to suffer from indigestion, 
which means orig. to eat something which is tainted. In modern 
Arabic, gdxam denotes wucleanness, dirt, just as pdnaxah (= Heb, 
cabnd, stench, Joel 2, 20) signifies dirt. The ¢ instead of s is due 
to the x (ZDMG 64, 708, |. 26). Ass. cénu, evil, cannot be com- 
bined with Heb. ca#ud, because the 4 represents an original x (ZA 
19, 254°; ZDMG 65, 565, 1.33). In ddéxina (which Fleischer com- 
bined with /é#hend, Dan. 5,2: contrast JBL 35,323) i=d=!: taxima 


became tdxing with partial assimilation of the m to the prefixed. 


4, and f became d under the influence of the nasal as in Eth, 
dengel, virgin, which is connected with Arab. nazi, offspring 
and Heb. mékd Also Eth. dexr, after (SFG 15')<texr<ar, 
hole, anus (Ger, After)>Amb. xdria (AJSL 23, 256). The a 
in Heb, ahér, posterior, is a remnant of the preposition me. 
(JHUC 341, 47) as it is also in Heb. az, akén, dtmdl, im (JBL 
38, 184°; JHUC 327, 57; 334, 60; JAOS 42, 374) and Ass. aniala, 
yesterday (HW 93) =amNMda=amidia<ina-miidti, The original 
form of ina was ima (=Eg. m) from the root of Arab. tinemak, 
assembly, people, prop. association; dmah, handmasid, prop. 
associate; dia-ja'imu, to be unmarried, divorced, widowed, 
prop, wrassociated (JHUC 348, 48°) 

Arab. dixan means not only stinking, but also uncircumcised. 
I shall show elsewhere that circumcision of both males and 
females (tablier égyptien) was originally practised for the purpose 
of preventing the offensive smell resulting from the accumula- 
tion of emegma &c (AJP 42, 163°). The? in Heb, butin<xdtam 
is infixed (ZDMG 63, 515, 1.11). Heb. bétdm, seal, means orig. 
ent, incised gem, intaglio (EB™ 11, 3562; 16, 195). The verb 
xdlama, to seal, is denominative. 

Patri Haver 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Wie Si Gé=tum su tesen Bt? 


Dass der Name der Sw Gé-tim—alieses Interessanten "sexu- 
ellen Komplements" der nafiium—nicht phometisch zu lesen 
ist, war durch Stellen, wie ana N.Si.GiaSiatisu (R 95,19) 
Ringst hewiesen; doch trotete bisher das Ideogram jedem 
Entratselungsversuche. Ich glaube nun, dass dies Ratsel durch 
die altassytischen Geetre”’ der endgtiltigen Liang entkegenge- 
bracht werden kann In KAV 1, V, 58: VI, 1. hegegnen wit 
namlich einer Weibesperson, die uns unwillkirlich an die Sut. 
Gé-tum des KH und einiger Heiratavertriige erinnert und 
deren Name esirtw (plur. esydie) ist. 

Dass das vielumstriteene Si.Gi-tum wirklich esirfum zu 
lesen ist, michte ich durch folgende Gleichung wahrscheinlich 
machen: | ) 

Nach K 12026, 18.20 jst o¢ (bezw. gé-2¢)= lowe, und nach Ass. 
3024 Col, [: nigin=(42) sahdrn, (45) pdfs, (49) lama,(50) litam- 
mai, (51) egéru, (32) es@ruy bezews nach, Col, Ul: migin=(24) 
sahdeu, (29) itashurn, (26) hate, (27) lami, (28) litamrma, (29) 
evéru, (30) exérn, 

Da somit einerseits e¢ durch Jawd Gibersetzy wird, andererseits 
fawa cin Synonym vot esérit ist, steht der Annahme einer— 
inschriftlich meines Wissens noch nicht belegten—Lesung: g6= 
‘stra nichts im Wege Mit Ricksicht wiederum daraul, dass 
fi-gé kaum etwas Anderes als das-einfache gé hedeutet (ef. 
Delitzsch, Sum. GI p, 99: S:i-9¢ 1) zuriickhalten, aufbalten o. 4), 
scheint es mir durchas wahrscheinlich, dass Si.Gé-fam= 
etirinm' "jst. 

A. Davin 

Auda pest 
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Lingnistisch-kalterhistorische Untersuchungen aus dem Berciche 
des Alvanischen, Von Noxsrrr Joxt Berlin und Leip- 
zig: WALTER pe Groyrer & Co., 1923. xi + 366 pp, 


This is volume 8 of the series entitled “ Untersuchungen zur 
indogermanischen Sprach- und Kultturwissenschaft,” established 
by Brugmann and Sommer, and now edited by Streitberg and 
Sommer, The book is consciously based, as to method and aim, 
upon the remarks introductory to the treatment of the semantic 
groups of nominal stems in Brigmann's Grandriss*, UL. 1, pp. 
594 ff: the tisual distinction between dictionary and grammar, 
the assignment of the history of the individual word to the former 
an the classified phenomena to the latter, is unjustified, save 
for temporary practical purposes, and the proper task of the 
historical grammar is to include also all lexical treatment of the 
linguistic material. 

Especially is such a procedure indicated in the study of a 
language like the Albanian, which Gustay Meyer has called the 
stepchild of the Indo-European family. Meyer estimates that, 
of the 3140 tithe-words in his etymological dictionary, 1420 are af 
Romanic origin, 540 Slavic, 1180 Turkish, 840 modern Greek, 
730 uncertait, and only 400 directly Indo-European. The general 
tendency of Jokl’s work is in the direction of ascribing direct 
Indo-European inheritance to words which were considered 
Joan-words by Miklosich and Meyer. And a number of words 
are added that were unknown to Jokl's predecessors. 

The book consists of original and detailed stndies of about 
100 Albanian words, chosen chiefly for their cultural significance. 
Etymology naturally plays the leading rile, but words are closely 
linked with things, and no source of illumination is neglected: 
opinions of other philologists, accounts of classical writers, 
reports of natives and travelers, discussions of social and other 
institutions, folk-lore, history, ethnology, geography, distri- 
bution of fora and fauna. The main semantic groupings are: 


custom, law, and popular belief; the house, domestic furniture 
scr 
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and implements; vegetation; live stock, breerling, arid feral ani- 
mals. In addition to the words thus classified and discussed, 
there is more casual mention of nearly 100) other Albanian words, 
most of which are indisputably loan-words 

Jokl is likely to find opposition chiefly in [ns etymologies. 
Not all of them are so good as Femere ‘second wife during the 
lifetime of the first’ from an Indo-European *sm-,rt ‘cowife’ 
And one feels sometimes that the atrthor is almost too resource- 
ful and too ingenious in carrying his arguments through to his 
conclusions. But the principles are sound, and the book marks 
real progress tn.a poorly mapped region. ‘The author conaulers it 
impossible at present to draw many broad generalizations from 
the material at hand: And for hie views as to the relationship of 
the Albanian to the other tide-European languages” he refers 
to his publication under thar tide (in German), 


Haroip H. Besxper 
Princeton University 


Vedic Hymns. Tranelater! from the Rig Veda with introduction 
and notes. By Enwano J. Tipomas. [Wisdom of the East 
Series.| London: Joux Mumeray, 1923, 128 pp. Se. 6d, 


In this little book 103 pages are devoted! to the translation 
of 61 hymns which are fairly representative of the 1028 hymns in 
the RV corpus, Except in two pieces the translation is pros, 
m= the translator believes that in general a metrical version 
does not reproduce the aesthetic effect of the original, In the 
ES pages of introduction Mr, Thomas gives brief statements 
conceming the four Vedas, the time ancl place of the composition 
anid collection of the hymns af the RV, and the relation of the 
Vedic peoples to the original Indo-European wroup: also, since 
the hymns chosen are “those which illustrate the religious ideas 
and. theological beliefs of the Indian people from the earliest 
peniod at which they can. be traced,” there is discussion of the 
origin of religion. In connection with the last topic Mr. Thomas 
suggests that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas were 
borrowed by the Indo-Iranians from the Mittanni: this isa 
Simple explaination of certain difficultivs, but that almost com- 
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plete Phonetic equivalence Varuna-Otpards still rings loudly 
in one’s eara. 

The translation may be called conservative and convertional: 
Vedists would differ from: Mr. Thomas probably only in minor 
Matters of interpretation, The reviewer, one of Bloomfielil's 
pupils; would render vidatha by household in 2.12.15; antl manas 
by mind in 10.1294; and would differ on other similar points. 

There is u sort of stiffness (not awkwardness) in this as in other 
translations of the RV which scems almost inevitable: it probably 
gives 4 suggestion of the archaic manner of the original, but it 
is sonwwhat forbidding; vet an attempt to eliminate it will 
almost surely entice the translator into reprehensible fanei- 
fulness: The inadequacy of translation ts notably evident in 
renderings of the RV: one can get over into English almost all 
ofa fable from the Sanskrit, but the peculiar flavor and aroma 
ofa RV hymn does not come over so easily if at all: for this and 
other masons a RV hymn translated still needs to be interpreted. 
Now the Wisdom of the East Series has as its abject ‘by means 
of the best Oriental fiterature..... .- to bring together West 
and Ease in a spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill, and under- 
standing.”” Surely all Orientalists approve that heartily, and 
of this volume it mav be said that Mr. Thomas has done well 
one of the very difficult portions of the undertaking; Sanekritists 
Will rejoice if this litthe book should bring to-some, as yet un- 
knowing, even a hint of the fineness of the songs of the ancient 
Indian seers. 
| L, C, BARRET 
Trinity College, Hartford 


Hymns from the Rigveda. Selected and metrically translated 
by A. A. Macrionell. [Heritage of India Series] Calcutta: 
Association Press: New York: Oxrorn Ustversity Press, 
Awenscan Branca; n. d. [1923.] 98 pp. &5 cents. 


This series is désiyned “to bring the best out of the ancient 
treasures" of India for the benefit primarily of dwellers in India. 
Professor Macilonell has selected forty hymnsand translated them 

“I: Verse corresponding as nearly as is possible in English to 
the orginal metres.” ‘The totroduction “supplies a brief sketch 
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of the form and contents of the Rigveda, enabling the reader to 
understand more fully the earty thought of which these hymns 
are the outcome There is, moreover, prefixed to each hymn a 
short account of the deity:-addressed or the subject dealt with,” 
The fire accomplishments of Professor Macdonell in Vedic 
scholarship give assurance that this is a goad piece of work; 
the limitations imposed must always be considered in judging 
sucha book The imitation of the Vedic metres is an interesting 
feature, That sucha performance in translating Greek or Latin 
Iyrice has-aimost-never been successful may be safely said; but 
the less righ) fixity of quantitics in Vedic metres offers hope 
of greater suceess, and the reviewer believes that metrical 
renderings (not even necessarily in the original metres) do re- 
produce something of the spirit of the original, that they do 
help the reader to get.a certain appreciation of the regulated 
form of the somewhat ruggedly naive hymns. These Veilic 
hymns do not have the elusive easy grace that makes Catullus’s 
hendecasyTlabics so charming: they are generally simple in style. 
sometimes turgid, oceasionally elevated, and their poetic qualities 
seem to be such as can be suggested by metrical renderings, 
whereas prose translation of them is usunlly less flexible and less 
coherent stylistically than the original, Such are some of the 
reasons for the reviewer's opinion that Professor Macdonell 
hus attained a large measure of stiecess in this little book. 


L.. C, Barret 
Trinity College, Hartford 


LiAnt Egyptien—l. L'Architecture, choix de Documents 
accompagnés U'Endications bibliographiques. Par JmAs 
CAPART, Conservateur des Muses Royaux du Cinquan- 
tenaire A Bruxelles: Bruxelles: Vrowaxt & Co., 1922. 
VI--50 pp. 200 plates a a 


The well-known historian of Egyptian art presents us with 
nh Hew book about the architecture of Ancient Egypt, done 
in a way similar to hit other excellent hooks previously published 
on different parts of Egyptian art: Capart intends to: make 
his books useful also for practical purposes Therefore he 
gives, after an introduction, bibliographical notes on all the 
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pictures on the 200 splendid plates, ih chronological onder 
(so that everything is easy to find), from the first dynasty 
through Gmeco-Roman times. On page 48 je -a concordance 
of the Ist and’ 2d edition. The pictures on the: plates are 
carefully selected and verv instructive. 

NATHAN REICH 


University Museum, Philadelphia 


Archiv fir Bienenkunde In Verbindung mit Prof. Dr Hy. 
BurreL.-Recren-O.nrwxntec herausg. von Dr. Lunwics 
ARMBRUSTER 3, Juhrgang, | & 2 Heft, 1921 —Die Biene 
in Acgyplen jetst wnd vor 5000 Jaliren, Von Rotter, 
Gounk, ¥, Burrer-Reeren, Arwaresten Mit 3 Tafetn 
uml 4 Textabbildungen. Leipzig: Taeovor Fiscuee: 80 pp. 


These are four very useful essays aliout Egyptian bees of 
ancient and modern times. The first article abour the Egyp- 
tian Ice (apis mellifies var. fasriata Late) is written by Egon 
Rotter (pp, tS and plate 1), This is followed by an essay of 
Dr. Lewis Gough (translated from English into German by 
Egon Rotter [pages 9-18]), The third part by v. Burttel-Reepen 
deals with the motles and habits of life and with the history 
of apiculture (pages 19-67, 1 plate and 3 pictures), especially 
with the importance of bee-lore, systemology, building of the 
honey-combs, swans, matigement, mellifcation and produc- 
tion of wax, apiculture in Palestine, keeping of bees in Abyssinia, 
wandering, climate, sicknesses of bees. diligence of the apis fasciata 
and its malice, their queens, the Carthaginian bee, the ege- 
laying working bee, the drone, their enemies, the oldest record 
about bees and individual observations. The last artiely (pages 
68-80), written by Annbriaster, contams a study on “apiculture 
5000 years ago” based on an ancient Egyptian relief of 2600 
fc. in the Berlin Egyptian Miseum, a present of Baron von 
_ Bissing from the excavations of the temple of Neuserre in 

Abusir, An appendix on natural pipes used by bees for-dwelling 
(1 page) by BL Nachtsheim completes this brochure, which 
is Very useful and interesting for the Egyptologist. 

NATHANIEL ReIce 

University Museum, Philadelphia 
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A Critical Examination of the Peshitla Version of the Book of 

* Ezro. By Cuagtes Antuur Hawter, Ph.D. (Contributions 
fa Oriental History and Philosophy, No. Vil.) New York: 
Conta Untverstry Press, 1922, 

The appearance of a Thesis on the text of the Syriac Bible is 
to be welcomed. American scholarship in Syiac is all too 
rare, while on the other hand the detailed study of the Syriac 
Bible is required both to ‘prevent’ (in the double sense of the 
word) the haphazard methods of would-be revisers of the Hebrew 
text, as also to help lay the foundations for a scentific textual 
criticism, Dr. Hawley is to be congratulated on a very careful 
piece. of work, which appears in happy coincidence with his 
preceptor, Professor Bewer’s book, Der Text de Buches Esra. 
(In both cases, it is to be noted, Ezra" is the Eira ‘of the Wes- 
tern Canon and dees not include Nehemiah.) The bulk of 
the present work, pp. 20-69, consists of a full analysis of the pe- 
culiar readings of & as against #4 In the Introduction the writer 
gives certain summary results. As to the relation of & with 6 
(in which term he appears to sum up all the Greek forms of text) 
he comes to the interesting positive judgment that ** the Peshitta 
version was not influenced by @" {p_ 4), as against the view in- 
wugurated by Siegfried, and that it isthe work ofa most careful 
biblical scholar’. If this is the case, & becomes of prime in- 
portance for the text of the Hebrew, at the age when & was 
translated (this caution should be obseryed!), whereas in other 
hooks Greek influence and carelessness of tranmtation appear 
in variant degrees. As to the origin of the translation he simply 
states that “no interpretations in Ezra indicate the hand of a 
Christian”; he does tiot pronounce upon the date A list of 
‘seribal errors is given (pp. Sff.), and he notes certain: peculiarities 
of the translator, p11, Pp 12f. he presents the relation af 2 
to Ktlh and Kré respectively, but he starts from the false 2s- 
sumption that Kt and Kr. always existed as we find them 
now in $M. If he had pursued this special subject farther, 
he would have found that the other VSS. similarly read, 
now the Kt, now the Kr. a fact which points to actual 
textual variants in many cases’ Here is an avenue of explo 
ration, to discover what was the relation of the Heb exemp- 


lar of ® to those of the other VSS. and the several Greek 
revisions. For instance “xe Ke 246 so appears nm B 2, 


- a . 


cove Kr. in & A-Lu(cisn), In 3,3 99 Kr. is supported |b 

$Y vs. G=Kt In 10,44 Lu. alone has Ke -wez, the 

~ 2. A number of the instances cited are fallacious, 

&: cases where Kr. gives merely a pronunciation which has 

bearing on # translation, e g. 4,11 oy, Kr. 73g; 5,1 
‘ 7,25 part, Kr 737; etc. His summary of 


Aer rey 


Kr. »23; 

statistics is accordingly without point. In general the 
tion of Ke and Kr. is a very delicate problem What 
udgment are we to draw from 4.9 Kt. 47 supported by B 
Hone and the Kr 87 supported by all the others? Dr. 
Hawley finds (pp. 15ff.) 42 cases where, with or without another 
witness of the VSS_, @ preserves the original reading, Of course, 
such decisions:must often depend upon subjective judgement, 
and we should know critically the order and priority of the VSS. 
in order to ascertain, first of all, the earliest conditions of the 
text, Thus the plus in & and Lu. xoye Sys jor] 4,23 is ac- 
tually vouched for only by these two late authorities, not even 
by V ihe latest; is it necessarily original? That & preserves 
“the original form of the Persian word” in jnome vs. Hel). Rnone 
does not prove that Ezra’ did not write the latter, any more 
than that in-writing “xr: 2,1 ignored the interestiny Kt. 
Tarot ip. 12) In a forthcoming note in this Journau I 
defend and explain Wo2 7,12, where oFe of @ ican (intelligent 
ar ignorant?) paraphrase; we may not easily elide » word found 
in the oldest Greek. The apparent sing. 7p 4,10 is rendered 
“cities” by: with the collective pl. emp. But & may have 
understood 7p as=his own pl (is the BAram. 7p identical 
with the Syriac pl 7) The duty lay bevond the purpose of the 
present excellent thesis, but a further carstraction upon its 
foundation would be to relate @ with the other VSS. and revisions. 
It may be notert that it is quite insufficient to cite only Greek 
uncials.. They may in any case be merely considered as members 
of groups, and these groups must be discovered and classified 
before we can obtain an orderly and chronological view of the 
several Greek revisions Thus, to the reviewer's mind, Cod. 
Aisa most depraved text, and can be bettered by many minus- 
cules of its group. ‘The Old Latif: must be used in the eriti- 
cism of Band its group. And so forth 
James A. Moxtoowery 
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University of Pennsylvania 
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The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. By H, A. R. Gites, M. A.. 
Lecturer in Arabic, School of Oriental Studies, London. Lon- 
don: Tue Roya Asiatic Socrery, 1923. VITI+ 102 pp. 


The rapid spread of Muhammedan civilization in Central 
Asia belongs to the most fascinating events in the histary of the 
human race. After a series of brilliant military achievements 
the Khalifate was firmly established in that vast stretch of 
territory. The Arab historians, like al-Baladhuri, al-Ya" kubi, 
al-Tabari. and [bn al-Athir, dwell at great length on the events 
of the first century of the Muhammedan era. But, as might 
be expected, their versions conflict in many important details, 
To add to the perplexity of the modern historian, the non-Arabic 
writings, particularly the Chinese documents, offer different 
accounts of these events. Mr. Gibb has undertaken the difficult 
task of sifting the evidence, and has acquitted himself very credit- 
ably. By his minute and searching examination of the various 
sources he is able to correct the statements of moder scholars. 
As this subject has engaged the attention of the foremost scholars, 
like Wellhausen in his Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 
Mr. Gibb does not present a complete account of the Arab 
conquests in Central Asia. His aim is rather to give a critical 
study of the authorities, Nevertheless the author has succeeded 
in drawing a vivid picture of the growth and development of 
Muslim civilization in Central Asia. He has preserved the 
continuity of the narrative, despite the fact that he frequently 
enters into discussion with Wellhausen, Houtsma, Marquart: and 
others 

Though of small compass for so important a subject, the book 
teems with valuable information and discussions. It ts divided 
into five chapters: 1, The Oxus Basin; 11. The Early Raids; 
i. The Conquests of Qutayba; [V. The Turkish Counterstroke: 
Vv. The Reconquest of Transoxania. Of particular interest ts 
the third chapter, Where the achievements of Kutaibah are 
graphically described. Mr. Gibb gives due credit to the di- 
FECTIVE KENIIIA of Hajjaj and to the military-ability of Kutaibah, 
though he is of the opinion that the latter was somewhat over- 
rated by the historians. 

It is to be regretted that, in order to keep down the cost of 
pubhcation, Mr, Gibb has omitted the extensive references which 


he originally prepared. The notes which accompany every 
chapter are meagre and scanty. 
B. HaLPer 


Dropsie College 


Explication de la Liturgie Syriague par Saint Jean Maron, 
Traduite du Syriaque en Arabe, Par Pére Josern Honntka, 
Supérieur du Convent Saint Antoine A Beit-Chababe  Pré- 
cédée d‘une étude sur les ouvrages de St. Jean Maron. Tra- 
duction Francaise par son frére Mer Pierre Hopnrka, 
Supérieur du CollégeSt. Pierre. Beyrouth, 1922.26+28+ 219 pp. 


In his introduction, which is presented in both Arabic and 
French, M. Hobeika discusses the authorship of two works 
which he attributes to the supposed founder of the Maronite 
community, One is entitled “The Book of Priesthood", which 
M. Hobeika published in 1912, and the other is “The Exposition 
of Syriac Liturgy”, of which he gives an Arabic translation 
When the former volume appeared, the editor of AL Mashrif 
attempted to prove that that work was written by Moses bar 
Kéfa who died in 913 or 914. M Hobcika therefore takes the 
opportunity to rebut that writer and to prove that his ascrip- 
tion is justified His arguments are, however, not very convincing 
since nothing is known about St Jolin Maron and the origitt 
of the Maronite community is still shrouded in obscurity. One 
argument is particularly specious. In refuting the ascription 
of the editor of Al-Mashrit: M. Hobcika refers to Wright's 
Syriac Literature (he wrongly transliterates the name in Arabic 
as 23, and in the Roman |etters the name is misprinted VO- 
RIGHT), where the works of Moses bar Ké@fa are enumerated, 
but no mention is made of “The Book of Priesthood”. He, 
however, overlooks the fact that this very argument may be 
used with greater cogency against his own position, since Wright 
entirely ignores John Maron (see Wright, Syriac Literature, 
p. 223, m. 3). 


The Arabic translation of “The Exposition of Syriac Liturgy™ 
reads very smoothly, M. Hobeika evidently being a master of 
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Arahic style. ‘The book contains fifty chapters which ought to 
be of great interest to students of the history of Catholic liturgy- 
B. HALPER 
Dropsie College 


Bistant Ibn Quis, ein vorislamischer Beduinenftirst und Held. Von 
Erich Brarenwicu, Privatdozent an der Universitat Leipzig. 
Leipzig: VertaG von Enuarp Preirrer, 1923, 1+84 pp. 


The pre-Islamic prince Bistam ibn Kais plays an importunt 
role in the Ayydm al Arab (descriptions of the Arab battles). 
He has even entered into the domain of proverbs. The Arabs 
say; Afrasd min Bisjam (he is a better rider than Bistim). 
This is additional proof of the popularity he enjoyed. And yet 
little is known of the actual facts of his brief but extremely 
active life: Even the earliest Arabic historians record very 
litte about his personality. They are, asa rule, more interested 
in his achievements than in the man And even the few details 
recorded about him are full of confusion and contradictions 
The list of his ancestors, a point upon which Arab historians are 
fond of dwelling, ts given differently by the different authors. 
Mexlern scholars can hardly hope to derive any definite conclusions 
out of the vast material scattered in numerous books. Some of 
the earlier poets refer to Bistim, but their statements must be 
taken with the greatest caution, as they are ustially hyperbolical 
in their praise ond blame, 

Dr. Brauntich's monograph is devoted to the task of elucidating, 
a* far as possible, the facts about Bistam's life and activities. 
There is sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption that 
Bietim was born towards the end of sixth century A. D.,.or to be 
more precise, about 590, He dived ata very tender age, probably 
in the year 615. This date may be inferred from: the statement 
found in Al-Mubarrad al-Kamil that Bistim was slain after 
“the Prophet's mission", Although this remark is rather in- 
definite, Dr. Briuntich seems to be right In accepting this date, 
which is warranted by other considerations. 

Of special interest: is the third section of the monograph giving 
a description of Bistim as the leader of the Bana Baler b. Wa'il. 
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The various Arabic historians mention cight battles (A yyam) 
in which Bistam figured as hero, and Dr. Briunlich discusses 
them at full length. As an appendix to this section Dr, Braun- 
lich gives a translation of an Arabic description of one of the 
battles, This is a characteristic specimen. 

Dr, Braunlich has made-a distinct contritvation to pre- -Islamic 
history of the Arab tribes. He deserves high praise for his 
industry in accumulating the material which is scattered in the 
vast Arabic literature, both in prose and poetry. He has treated 
his subject critically and exhaustively. 


B. Hatrer 
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